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INEFFICACY OF NOMINAL RELIGION. 

Jeremiah viii. 22. 
Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there ? JVhy^ then^ is not the health of the daughter 
of my people recovered ? 

This is the pathetic remonstrance of an offended 
bat gracious God \!i^ith his chosen people, upon 
their grievous alienation from all moral principle. 
The language, employed by the prophet on thi^ 
occasion, is indeed highly figurative or allegorical : 
but the purport of it, to any one, who has read 
the preceding passs^s,: is not less clear, than the 
t^rms are impressive. Under the familiar type of 
a beloved child, languishing under bodily disease, 
be paints and laments the sickness of their souls. 
The balm of GHead, vrhich, literally, was a 
resinous gum, in great request for its healing qua- 

A 



Z SERMON I. 

lities^ is an appropriate emblem of salutary coun- 
sel; and the physician aptly represents the spiritual 
guide, the preacher, or prophet, whose office it 
was to pour the balm of wholesome advice, whe- 
ther in the form of timely warning, or of fearless 
reproof, into the hearts of this corrupted and 
rebellious race. 

In the succeeding chapter we find an enume- 
ration of the reigning vices and crimes, which 
were the most malignant symptoms of the disease 
of Israel. The state of society amongst them 
appears to have been every way depraved ; even 
us Isaiah, by a like figure, has also represented it 
**The whole head," says he, 'Ms sick; and Ad 
whole heart faint : from the £fole of the foot even 
uiito the head there is HO soundness in it, but 
wounds, arid bruises^ and pntrtfyingsorifes."* The 
application of these (^impressions is easily gath- 
ered from Isaiah himself: ^ Ah! sinful nation : 
a people laden with iniquity $ a seed of 6¥ili 
doers : children that are corrupters !" * P^l^isely 
parallel is the description Which our prophet 
Jeremiah gives of the Israelites in his time : '*^ They 

« Is. i.5,6. * i. 4. 
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be all adttlterers-^an aasembly of treacherous 
men."* " Take ye heed every one of his neighbour, 
and trust ye not in any brother : for every brother 
will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will walk 
with danders: and they will deceive every one 
bis neighbour, and will not speak the truth."' 

The expostulation conveyed in the text, there^ 
fore, may be thus interpreted. * Is there no hope 
of reformation remaining amongst my people — ^no 
remedy for their errors ? Is there no preacher — 
no one, to remmd them of the true spirit of their 
law 1 — ^no one, who will interest himself for their 
return to righteousness ? If there is actually no 
defect of warning — no scarcity of preachers ; how 
19 it, that they cannot be recovered from this mi- 
serable slate of depravity V 

- This pointed question. He, who is here under* 
stood to propose it, has not dismissed without a 
decisive answer, from his own certain view and 
ioialUble knowledge. In a subsequent passage 
we find him thus resolving it: *^ Because they 
have forsaken the law which I set before them, 
and have not. obeyed my voice, neither walked 

-• Jer-ix. 2. * IWd. 4.5. 
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therein:*'' and the same solution is given by 
Isaiah : "They have forsaken the Lord ; they have 
provoked the Hbly One of Israel to anger;"* 

The ifORALs of this people, therefore, were aban- 
doned, because they had first lost their sense of 
RELIGION. Neither had they the excuse of igno- 
rance, or want of warning. From time to time, 
preachers, not only highly gifted, but miraculously 
authenticated, were commissioned to admonish 
and reclaim them : but they '^ believed not the 
report," and even persecuted those who delivered 
it. Thus was their case precisely one of those, in 
which the physician is at his post, the cause of 
disease ascertained, the remedy prescribed and 
provided : but, after all, the patient, having no 
faith in its efficacy, obstinately refuses the medi^ 
cine, rudely repulses the friendly hand that pre- 
sents it; and, in short,^ continues to be sick, 
because he will not sufier himself to be healed. 

Throughout the history of the Israelites, every 
grosser period of prevailing profligacy may be 
traced either to their adoption of some false, reli- 
gion, or to their corruption of the true one. The 



♦ 
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impurities, connected in many instances with pro- 
fane worship, and indeed the very attributes of 
the Deities, to whom it was paid, had a direct and 
plain tendency to the destruction of good morals : 
and, amidst the outward profession of the true 
religion, the want of sintere faith and genuinis 
piety would, (more gradually, perhaps, but with a 
fatal certainty) obliterate all motives to right con- 
duct, but the fear of immediate penalties* 

To those, who are con versanti with the prophets 
of Israel, it may seem superfluous to remark, that, 
even when idolatry was least prevalent in this 
people, they manifested a strong and perverse pro- 
pensity to set tbe ceremonial part of their law 
above its moral injunctions; insomuch that not 
only at the coming of the Messiah, but many cen- 
turies before that event, they were accused of 
neglecting, on that principle, the most important 
duties of life. Thus their spiritual disease, found- 
ed in irreligion, and confirmed by long habits of 
sin, at length re-acted upon itself; rendering them 
daily more blind to their own morbid state, and 
more averse to the remedy: in other terms, less 
capable of returning to that belief in God, and 
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to that just sense of bis attributes^ iirbich alone 
could move tbem to serve him in spirit and in 
truth. 

Does not this representation affect ns Chris- 

V 

tians also ? Are not our practices too analogous to 
theirs ? Are we not addicted, like them, to boast of 
spiritual health, when, in fact, we are sorely ^dis- 
eased ; — ^to close our eyes against our most urgent 
wants; and, with equal folly and ingratitude, to 
slight and despise the vast benefits proposed t6 us ? 
Would to God that we could shake off this 
charge! 

Long have we possessed the true balm of 
Gilead; the inestimable cure for every sprritoal 
evil. The great physician of souls, ^mknown to 
the more ancient Israelites, and rejected lyj their 
descendants, has not only seen and pitied our 
corrupted state, but gratuitously^ and at his own 
heavy and bitter cost, provided for us this sove- 
reign and universal remedy. To quit the altegori- 
cal language ^f the prophet, we are admitted, nay, 
invited, to the invaluable Messing of re]>bmption. 
To every soul is freely offered that full and 
Gomprebensive atonement for sin, through whiich 



we are no longer at enmity with God ; but, 
without vvhicb, our whole race must have beea 
delivered over to eternal death. Such was the 
compassion of our Lord and Saviour for our lost 
condition, that he submitted to purchase our sal- 
vation wit)i his own blood upon the cross: and 
no ineans has he omitted, to make us sensible of 
this benefit, and dispose us to accept it with grate- 
ful hearts. 

The sacred volumes, laid open to our perusal, 
display at once the corruption of our nature, and 
the appointed means of regeneration and grace; 
nor does the Gospel set before us the terms uf our 
salvation only, but the proof required, of our 
having willingly and sincerely emhracfd them: 
being nothing less, than a strc'nuous and unremitted 
endeavour to lead a Christian life. It abounds 
algo with precepts (not a few of them from the 
mouth of our blessed Lord himself) for the excite- 
ment and guidance of our etibrts to that end. 
The natural fruits of Cliristian faitli, as there 
described to us, are^gratitude to God, for liis 
unspeakable mercy ; and, consequent upon that, 
a more exalted and constant sense of devotion ; 
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a spirit of justice and charity towards our neigh- 
bour ; and a general desire to obtain the favour 
and blessing of our heavenly Father by obedience 
to his will. 

Moreover, that we may neither presumptuously 
rely upon a supposed power in ourselves to '^ fulfil 
all righteousness/' nor, through consciousness of 
past failures, be induced to despair of it ; we have 
received both from Christ himself, and from his 
Apostles, on the one hand, the plainest cautions 
against the weakness and frailty of our nature ; 
and, on the other, the strongest assurances Of 
effectual aid from God's Holy Spirit* That di- 
vine Comforter, though we cannot aspire to com- 
prehend, much less to describe, the mode of his 
influence upon our thoughts, is clearly and 
uniformly represented as ever at hand to succour 
our infirmity, and to assist us both in forming and 
perfecting virtuous designs* It is only required 
that, on our part, we should humbly desire his 
support and guidance, and faithfully pray for it. 

Suppose, then, the Lord, through his prophet, 
putting to us Christians also, in these times, the 
same question,' as long ago to the children of 
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Israel ; " Is the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered ? Is the balm, which I have so 
graciously, so copiously, so unreservedly dispensed, 
to heal the infirm souls of my beloved people, 
accepted and applied by them to that purpose?" 
What answer shall we return to this searching 
enquiry? Shall we venture to affirm, that the 
actual application of the remedy is proved by its 
effects ; — that there are no indications of infirmity, 
■ — no symptoms of spiritual sickness remaining 
amongst us ? Shall we not rather be compelled' to 
confess, that, whatever be the powers of the medi- 
cine, its visible operation is rarely to be discovered? 
Must we not own, with grief and sbame, that dire 
and countless diseases are still preying upon the 
vitals of the flock of Christ ; from " the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness," to " the sickness that 
destroyeth in the noon-day ?" Is there no strifejnor 
fighting amongst us ? Is self-defence the sole 
caose of war? Are murders and adulteries no 
longer heard of? Is vengeance left to Him, to 
whom vengeance belongeth ? Are wrong and rob- 
bery, deceit and slander, banished from our 
dwellings? 
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Alas ! widely indeed do we fall sliort of this 
spiritual soundness and health : and thereby we 
give great occasion to tlie enemies of God to 
blaspheoie. 

* We find not,' say they, * that Christianity 
actually makes men what it pretends to make 
them. Look where we will, we see nothing but 
men, calling themselves Christians, in no way 
distinguishable from the most corrupt heathens, 
unless, perhaps, by a more devoted attachment 
to* the world ; — to ambition, self-interest, and the 
love of pleasure.' And, so far, their representation 
(with shame and regret we must admit) is not 
unfounded, though overcharged. But to this they 
add, with disingenuous sophistry, that the source 
of this failure lies in the religion itself; 'which,' 
say they, 'if it were truly, as it pretends to be, 
of divine origin ; truly superior to all other forms 
of religion, that have ever appeared in the world, 
could not have failed to work its way in men's 
hearts, and bring them something nearer to the 
standard of virtue.' Now this argument, I re- 
peat, is disingenuous, as well as false ; unless, 
indeed (as may often be the case) it originates in 
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pure ignorance of the cause, which it is intended 
to oppose ; for, otherwise, it must be well known 
to these perverse reasoners themselves, that Chris- 
tianity no more pretends to captivate the hearts 
of men by irresistible attractions, than to compel 
them by an overwhelming force. It does not 
engage, that its votaries shall become pions, honest, 
and pure. It only points out to them the way to 
become so; supplies them with means, as well as 
motives, to reform ; and offers to Ihera the choice, 
either to be virtuous or miserable. It is so far 
from taking away the freedom of the will, that, on 
the contrary, it founds all its sanctions, its pro- 
mises and threats, npon the supposition, that every 
one is as free to choose the evil, as the good. 

Seeing, however, that, although the inference is 
false and insidious, the alleged facts, from which 
it pretends to be deduced, are unhappily too near 
the truth ; it becomes our business to account for 
them on sounder principles : nor are we at liberty 
to shrink from the enquiry, though we should 
foresee, that the issue may be mortifying to the 
professors of Christianity, in proportion as it is 
honourable to the system which they profess. 
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To what causes, then, may we safely atlaibate 
this alartning prevalence of moral evil amongst 
tfabse^ who, in name at least, have embraced the 
faith of Christ 1 Many, it is but too certain, 20*0 
not thereby healed of their infirmities, niany are 
altogether corrupt, and become abominaU^ : but 
— all-powerful to heal as the balm is in itself — 
what wonder would it be, that its failure were even 
universal, if, by one half of those, who have access 

^ 

to it, it were totally neglected; by the other, va- 
riously misapplied ? 

r Not a few of thosci who aire counted, indeed,; 
in our ranks, and whom we cannot formally 
disown, are mere nominal brethren ; and have no 
more thought, why they are called Christians, or 
what duties, what hopes and prospects, af^nd 
to that name, than if they had been born and 
educated in the centre of paganism. It needs not 
proof, 1 presume, that no pious or moral im^ 
pvessions are to be expected from a mere name, 
^issumed through custom or convenience. Any 
system whatever, to produce effects, whether good 
or evil, must be acted upon; and, to be acted upon, 
must be understood. But the case, which we are 
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mow contemplating, supposes such a complication of 
ignorance, unconcern, and relnctance, that, what- 
ever be the conduct of those, whom it regards, 
the credit or disgrace must be entirely their own. 
A religion, to which, they are virtually strangers, 
as it could reap no honour from their merits, in- 
curs, no scandal from their crimes . 
' But, secondly, there are but too many, who, 
whilst they probably reckon themselves amongst 
the most orthodox members of the Christian com^* 
munity, yet have so inadequate a conception of 
its doctrines^ as to place their chief reliance — not 
upon divine grace — but upon the lEurmness and 
rectitude of their principles : and, though they 
verbally acknowledge the atonement of the cross, 
and even^ join with their lips in public thanks- 
giving *for that inestimable proof of divine love, 
still secretly build their hopes of sidvation upon a 
supposed merit in thdr own works. 
' You, who are not ignorant of the corruptness of 
your own hearts, the seductive power of tempta- 
tion, and the impetuosity of your passions, 
leagued^ as it were, with your spiritual adversary 
to betray yon into sin ; — ^you, I say — well know^ 



on what a bruised reed these self-deceivers must 
lean, when they expect that their own reason and 
discretion will preserve their souls from the con- 
tagion of guilt. Strangers to their own weakness, 
they never discover that they stand in need either 
of physician or metUcine. They deny not, indeed, 
in words, their need of a Redeemer; but they are 
far from feeling, in their hearts, what they owe to 
his mercy. They neither disown, nor despise, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit : yet they ask it 
■ not for themselves. To their own nature, there- 
fore, they are deservedly abandoned : and, con- 
flequently, on every trying occasion, they become 
an easy prey to the seductions of the world, and 
contribute largely to that mass of ungodliness, 
which causes so much exultation to the enemies 
of religion, and so much grief to its friends. 

Finally, there is a third sort of Christians, di- 
rectly opposed to these last, who place an errone- 
wis and dangerous kind of reliance upon the atone- 
ment of the cross, and seem almost ready, in 
direct contradiction to the pointed protest of St. 
Paul, to " continue in sin, that grace may abound ;" 
or, at least, to commit themselves altogether to the 
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impulse of feeling : rashly expecting, that, without 
any exertion on their own part, without any sensible 
contest with the world or the flesh, the Holy Spirit 
will so entirely take charge of their conduct, that 
they cannot, if they would, fall away from grace. 
This hazardous notion of security originates in 
a persuasion of their absolute and indefeasible 
election : by virtue of which (as some of them 
seem to conceive the case) they are henceforward 
exempt from sin ; or, (as others rather appear to 
understand it) whatever they do, stands already 
expiated, through faith; and, therefore, though 
sinful in itself, %vill never be imputed to them as 
sin. 

Without entering any further into these minute 
shades of difference, we may venture to assert in 
general terms, that all, who, in either form, 
maintain these opinions, must, so far as they 
are sincere, be the dupes of self-delusion; mis- 
taking the visionary impressions, which have 
seized upon their minds under some violent and 
often artificial agitation of their spirits, for 
immediate impulses of the Holy Ghost, It is 
naturally the next movement in this progress of 
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emfrjUhat— conceiving it derogatory both to the 
Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit, to admit any cor 
operation of the individual, in effecting his salva- 
tion — they disclaim all share, themselves, in this 
great work, otherwise than as mere passive instra^ 
ments ita the hand of God. Hence it easily' follows; 
that some of them, encountering temptations, for 
which they are wholly unprepared, sink into the 
pitfals of vice : whilst others, less exposed, per^ 
haps, to the violence of the passions, but more 
volatile in their imaginations, run into such fana* 
tical extravagancies, as appear bordering upon 
insanity, and, in some constitutions, have ac- 
tually terminated in that deplorable crisis. 

Ill would it befit partakers of the Christian 
covenant, rescued by the undeserved mercy of the 
father^ by the unspeakable love and condescen** 
sion of the Son, and by the salutary influence <x£ 
the Holy Ghost, from everlasting death;— ill, I 
say, would it befit such reprieved criminals, bear-' 
ing always in the flesh the rudiments of sin— to 
Bscribe their salvation in any sense to themselves, 
or to accept it other wisife, than as the free and 
unmerited gift of God» But let us not forget^ that 
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there are conditioDS annexed to this gift, to the 
observance of which we are solemnly pledged ; — 
that, by the non-fulfilment of these conditions, the 
gift itself becomes forfeited ; and that the active 
endeavours of man towards his own salvation are, 
throughout the holy Scriptures, positively insisted 
upon; not, indeed, as needed by the Almighty, 
(who, if it had seemed good to him, and consistent 
with his justice, might have extended his mercy 
equally and unconditionally to all mankind) but 
as an indispensable proof of that repentance and 
faith, which are the appointed terms of acceptance. 
As for those, who, imagining that they have forti- 
fied themselves, asit were, from head to foot, with 
the antidote of faith, take no further care for the 
health of their souls, hut rashly expose themselves 
to all the contagions and infections of the world ; 
" thinking (as St, Paul expresses it) that they 
stand," bnt neglecting his important and necessary 
caution, to " lake heed lest they fall ;" — it is well, 
if their moral purity is not more endangered than 
even that of those, who, though less disposed to 
look for aid from above, may, for the sake of repu- 
tation, stand more upon their guard. The security 
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of i mem worldly prudence, indeedi is, at the best, 
vain and fallacious : but equally deceitful, at least, 
k I tba. dapeQdeac^ of those, who renounce all 
exieirtioil ia tb$ir!Owi% cause, and rely on a gratui* 
ji>us and 3uperiiataral protection, which they take 

no pains to d<^r^.. ^ 
.Ne^er^ perb^, waa the error, which we have 

last been ctosiderigg, ao rapidly extending itself, 
as at the. present! day^. It is therefore the mope 
necessary; that ievery Ohristian, who would enter-* 
tain a sober and rational^ view of the terms of 
salvation proposed in the Gospel, should cautious- 
ly guard against its admission into his mind; 
for fashion and familiarity have more influence 
than most men are aware of, even in religious 
opinion ; and many (especially under the co-ope- 
ration of warm, hearts and lively imaginations) 
have themselves been led to adopt, in the end, the 
identical ilotions, which they set out with con** 
demning in others; and have been infected with 
that very^ enthusiasm, which they had been Si» 
anxious to reclaim. 

As to the mere moralist, it is seldom that? he 
has any one else to blame for his error : he is self- 
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deceived from the beginning. Original sinfulness, 
and the consequent necessity of regeneration, is a 
doctrine humiliating to human pride ; not always 
cordially accepted, even where it is not formally 
disowned. But the disciples of absolute election 
generally owe their conversion to the officious 
zeal of other persons ; who, *' compassing sea and 
land to make one proselyte," give that colour to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, which is most favour- 
able, and therefore most acceptable, to the natural 
indolence and infirmity of man. 

The true follower of Christ knows that he as 
much to do, as well as much to believe. He feels 
himself engaged in a warfare, which never can 
end, but witli his life. To that divine Comforter, 
whom he acknowledges as bis only certain sup- 
port and ally, he looks up with constant and 
grateful assurance : but, at the same time, in order 
to deserve and obtain his protecting aid, be exerts 
every nerve in bis own cause, and seeks to avail 
himself equally of every weapon from the whole 
armoury of God. 

Let us now briefly revert to the main point of 
this discussion. We have seen, that the defective, 
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mistaken, and corrupt morality, so deplorably 
prevalent witliin the pale of Christianity, as well 
as without it, must in all cases be attributed — not 
to any intrinsic fault or defect in our holy religion, 
but to the coldness and worldliness of some who 
profess it, and to the erroneous notions entertained 
of it by many others ; whereby they are variously 
exposed to the inroads of sin. 

It is not, because any particular people may 
have adopted, as their national faith, the purest 
religion, or the best form of that religion; nor even, 
because, as a body, they seem warmly attached to 
it, that they must therefore, of necessity, be the 
most pious and virtuous of nations. We call our- 
selves Christians — Protestants — members of the 
Church of England : and, so far, we have reason 
to rejoice. If the religion of Christ be true, and 
if our Church exhibits (as I trust it does) the purest 
form of that religion ; we have the more cause to 
thank God, that we have been rescued from those 
errors in faith and discipline, into which other 
churches have fallen. But let us carefully bear in 
mind, that this is the road to perfection, not per- 
(eclion itself; and that we cannot reasonably hope 
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to be in any degree the better for these ad vanta^s, 
unless we make our religion the rule of our lives. 
As wei! might we expect to reap, where we hare 
not sown ; to find our way by a lamp, which we 
have not lighted ; or — as our text illustrates the 
case — to restore health by a balm, which we have 
never applied. 

What rational being, who has barely cast an eye 
over the sublime pages of holy writ, can entertain 
a doubt, how blessed would be the state of that 
community, in which the divine precepts of the 
Gospel should be truly and faithfully reduced to 
practice? And, since the moral character of any 
society cannot be any other, than that of the indi- 
viduals, of whom it is composed ; let us consider, 
how honourable, how useful, bow amiable a mem- 
ber of society would be found in every individual, 
whose life should be formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ! 

Here, then, it becomes obvious, what are the 
means, to which every Christian must have re- 
course, in order to render himself worthy of the 
pure and perfect law, which be professes to obey: 
namely, to study that law, with an honest desire 
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9Bd fervent prayer to apprehend it aright, to en* 
ter into its genuine spirit, and to be enabled, 
through divine grace, to practise what he learns 
from it 

On tlie contrary, if a man takes up defective or 
errofieus views of his Christian calling ;-^if be has 
not religious feeling, as well as religious know- 
ledge; if he is not in earnest in the care of his soul, 
so as to interweave it with all the business of bis 
life, and make this his principal and daily con- 
cern ; it will be of small advantage to his moral 
conduct, that his professed religion is the best in 
the world. 

Would " every one, who nameth the name of 
Christ," as bis leader and guide, regard that 
name as a pledge of his endeavour to '^depart 
from iniquity," "* and, as far as human infirm- 
ity will allow, to become a living example of 
that piety, integrity, and purity, which every page 
of the Gospel enforces and displays ; there would 
no longer be any room either for the grief and 
mortification of the friends of religion, or for the 

•2Tim.il 19. 
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scoffs and reproaches of its enemies, it would 
then plainly appear, that there is ^^ balm in Gilead :'' 
and its power to heal would be made manifest in 
the restoration and soundness of the whole spirit 
tual body. 
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mistaken, and corrupt morality, so deplorably 
prevalent within the pale of Christianity, as well 
as without it, must in all cases be attributed — not 
to any intrinsic fault or defect in our holy religion, 
but to the coldness and worldliness of some who 
profess it, and to the erroneous notions entertained 
of it by many others ; whereby they are variously 
exposed to the inroads of sin. 

It is not, because any particular people may 
have adopted, as their national faith, the purest 
religion, or the best form of that religion; nor even, 
because, as a body, they seem warmly attached to 
it, that they must therefore, of neceasity, be the 
most pious and virtuous of nations. We call our-* 
selves Christians — Protestants — members of the 
Church of England : and, so far, we have reasou 
to rejoice. If the religion of Christ be true, and 
if our Church exhibits (as I trust it does) the purest 
form of that religion ; we have the more cause to 
thank God, that we have been rescued from those 
erroi^ in faith and discipline, into which other 
churches have fallen. But let us carefully bear in 
mind, that this is the road to perfection, not per- 
fection itself; and that we carmot reasonably hope 
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THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 

1 John hi. 20, 21. 

If our heart condemn usy God is greater than our^ 
heart, and knoweth all things. If our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence towards God. 

By a figure very common in the holy Scriptures, 
the heart represents various aflfeclions of the mind. 
Thus, when *^ the issues of life" are declared by 
Solomon to be '^ out of the heart/' ' and when 
the prophet Jeremiah affirms that ** the heart is 
desperately wicked," and ** deceitful above all 
things,"^ it must be the passions and appetites, 
which these writers had in view : for we know, 
that these affections not only tend to evil, but ar^ 
capable of blinding and perverting the judgm^nt^ 
Again,^ when the inspired preachers make men- 

• Prov. iv. 23. . * xvii. 9. 
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9Bd fenrent prayer to apprehend it arigfat, to en^ 
ter into its genuine spirit, and to be enabled, 
through divine grace, to practise what he learns 
from it 

On tlie contrary, if a man takes up defective or 
errofieus views of his Christian calling ;~^f be has 
not religious feeling, as virell as religious know- 
ledge; if he is not in earnest in the care of his soul, 
so as to interweave it with all the business of his 
life, and make this his principal and daily con- 
cern ; it will be of small advantage to his moral 
conduct, that his professed religion is the be^t in 
the world. 

Would " every one, who nameth the name of 
Christ," as bis leader and guide, regard that 
name as a pledge of his endeavour to '^depart 
from iniquity," "* and, as far as human infirm- 
ity will allow, to become a living example of 
that piety, integrity, and purity, which every page 
of the Gospel enforces and displays ; there would 
no longer be any room either for the grief and 
mortification of the friends of religion, or for the 

•2Tim.il 19. 
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endeavour to set aside passion and prejudice, 
and to know the real state of his own case, there 
is ao ^reat reason to fear that it will materially 
deceive bira. When, therefore, " our heart does 
not condemn ns," then have we, as the Apostle 
intimates, " confidence towards God ;" — tbat is — a 
reasonable ground of hope, that he likewise will 
give sentence in our favour: bat, on the other 
hand, where " our heart does condemn us," there 
is then no hope, that it should be possible for 
him to pronounce us guiltless, who is so much 
" greater" — that is — more wise and just, " than our 
heart." 

Where our own bribed and partial judgment 
has been compelled to convict us, with what rea- 
son can we expect, that tbe all-righteous and in- 
fallible Judge will release us from the charge? 
Do we presume to imagine, tbat be may be blind 
to such errors, as even our dim vision can descry ; 
that he can have forgotten that, which we have 
not been able to erase from our memory ; or that 
he will deem lightly of offences, for which our 
own conscience cannot devise an excuse 1 No ! 
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Rather should we incline to suspect, that the mo- 
nitor within has but faintly anticipated the jadg- 
ment of him, who planted it there : and that, 
severe as the sentence may be, he will not fail to 
eonfirm it. On the other hand, it does by no 
means follow, that, when our heart has not cried 
out against lis, we are then secure of onr own 

I nftctitude. It is undoubtedly a just source of 

I dorofort and encouragement, that we feel no re- 
proaches from within : but it may too easily 

, happen, that conscience may be lulled to Bleep, or 
diarmed into acquiescence, either by the intoxica- 

' tion of present pleasure, or by the more gradual — 
and therefore more dangerous — influence of 
habit : and its silence is then a very insufficient 
voucher for our innocence ; or rather, the want 
of its express testimony in our favour is, in 
itself, a ground of suspicion, that all cannot be 

[ right. 

If, then, we seem to be acquitted, where, pro- 
perly speaking, we have never been tried, that 
verdict aflbrds little security for a like result at 
the bar of Divine Justice : but, if we already stand 
convicted by our own conscience, what hope can 



we have of an acquittal in that court, where no 
evidence can be withheld, and no inference ex.> 
plained away? 

These considerations, my brethren, loudly call 
our attention to two objects of great and nearly 
equal magnitude : first, that we maintain, as far as 
possible, what the Psalmist calls " a pure and 
upright heart," or, in the language of St. Paul, 
" a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man:"" secondly, when "our heart con- 
demas us," or, in other terms, when our own 
conscience convicts us of sin, that we duly avail 
ourselves of its admonitions; neither forgetting 
what it has suggested concerning our past conduct, 
nor endeavouring to stifle its remonstrances in 
future. ' I 

The former of these objects — that of maintain- 
ing a good conscience — may be said to embrace 
the whole moral duty of man : for how can any 
man's conscience, strictly speaking, be pure, who 
knows that he has, in any respect, violated the 
coBunands of his Maker? " Then," says David, 
"shall I not be ashameri, when I have respect 
air* Liqtn^ «(!»." Acu xxiv. i6. 
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unto all thy commandments/'* Of unsintiing 
obedience, however, we cannot believe man, in his 
present state, to be capable. If even onr experience 
did not convince us' of this melancholy truth, we 
might learn it from the Scriptures. Let us hear 
Isaiah* ^ AH we, like sheep, have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way." * 
Welly therefore, might St. Paul declare to the Ga- 
latians, that << the Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin f ' • and again, to the Romans : ^^ We have be- 
fore proved, both to the Jews and Gentiles, that 
they arie ^11 under sin." * But, while this fact entails 
upon us the necessity of perpetual repentance, it 
does not release us from the duty of a constant 
endeavour to resist our passions ; especially, since 
we are permitted, nay required, to apply for 
" strength to help in time of need," to a source, 
from whence it is never withheld or denied. 

And hence we may collect, in what degree, and 
by what means, it may yet be in our power, frail 
and fallible as we are, to obey that frequent in- 
junction of St. Paul ; who, with the fullest admis- 



« Psalm cxix. 6. * liii. 6. * iii. 22. ^ iii. 9. 
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sioa of iuiinan infirtnity, still urges uch^atid that, 
not by precept only, but by holditig out to us hii 
own. example-*to maintaia a good conscience ; 
'fhemn^'' says bcj^ *' do I exercise myself alwaya ; 
-r-to have a cc^wcience void of ofience towards 
God and towards, man* V ' For, though it is but too 
plain> th^t no j]f)ftn can boast of that perfect obo* 
dbnce to : the : Divine laws, which alone, in the 
original and strict sense of the terror, could have 
established a clear and unsullied conscience;*— 
nay, even-^— that not a single act of man can be 
free from all alloy of evil; yet, through the grace 
and mercy of our heavenly Father, whoever has 
truly repented of his sins, fully believing, that for 
Christ's sake, and through him alone, they are or 
can be forgiven ; and, to his own best endeavours 
after amendment of life, has added his earnest 
prayers for support from above ; may truly be said, 
according to the Christian scheme of acceptance 
with God, to have a ^^ conscience void of offence/' 
An o£Gsnder, he may and must have been ; but 
huk S^Tiouir has taken away his oflfences, ^^ nailing 
them to his cross." * 

' Acts xxiT. 16« ^ Coloss. ii. 14. 
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Bat, before any man allows himself to acquiesce 
in the favourable testimony of his conscience, let 
him be well satisfied that it is not deceiving him. 
Many, I fear, are to be found, who, even in the 
most serious of all possible situations — under the 
immediate apprehension of death — are induced 
boldly to proclaim their own innocence, merely 
because their natural sense of right and wrong, 
instead of being strengthened and improved by 
the light of that Gospel, under which they have 
nominally lived, is either by disuse, or by their 

' own positive endeavours to corrupt it, become 
torpid or perverse. It is to such men, that the 
phrase of the apostle is peculiarly applicable — 
*' having their consciences seared with a hot iron :"' 

■ for, blameless as they declare tiiemselves to be, 
they have no better ground for that pretence, than 
that they have not to reproach themselves with 
any gross or mortal crimes : while, in sober strict- 
ness, their conscience might remind them of a 
thousand minor offences, comparatively, perhaps, 
venial ; yet such, as, if they be not timely repented, 
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iviU'Ofle day weigh beary npoa their souls. 
** Every idle word that men shall dpeak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgmient/' ' 

' Hence ^e see the necessity of an enlightened 
conscience ; well-infonned of the nature and 
ground of its 'duties': and, on that subject, what- 
ever Christian desires secure and authentic gui- 
daiice^tniist seek it in the holy Scriptures. In them 
aldiieir the genuine source of all spiritual truth: 
and, as we cannot but fear, that there are nomin- 
al Christians, who, neither by public attendance 
in iifae bouse of' God, nor by the private study 
of liis holy word, have ever acquired toy just 
viei^ of the terms of Christian redemption, or of 
the obligations resulting from them ; we ' are also 
compelled to infer, ^at the testimony of conscience, 
in such men, tnust be eithe'v gloomy and comfort- 
less, or vague &nd fallacious. If, after we have 
used all reasonablj^ end&atours, both to inform 
oui*'c6nsci&nce, according to the maxims of the 
Gol^I, and to recoBebt and estimate the course 
of our lives; ** our heart" still *' does not condemn 

« Matt, xii, 36. 
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US," then have we indeed a well-founded •* confix- 
dence towards God :" but the absolving verdict of 
a torpid, ignorant, or corrupted heart, destitute of 
the very rudiments of Christian knowledge, in 
aggravation of all other ofiences, adds that of spi- 
ritual presuimptidn and criminal self-deceit. 

It was the 'second great object, to which our 
reflections upon the testimony of conscience invited 
our attention^ that, when our own heart condemns 
us, we should pay due regard to its representations ; 
remembering, that, in that case, the sentence of 
God, who '' is greater than our heart, and know- 
eth all things," cannot but be, at least, equally 
rigorous; and that, from his judgment, there lies 
no appeal. 

* ' ■ 

Now it was observed, that there are two ways, 
in which we miy culpably neglect the notices of 
conscience; namely, either by wilfully forgetting 

■ • — 

or disregarding what it has already suggested to 
us; or by endeavouring to silence and stifle its 
remonstrances in future. The sinfulness of either 
practice (when it is considered, from how sacred 
a source these notices may flow) will be sufficiently 
obvious : nor is the folly of them less certain ; 
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as will more plainly appear, by observing, on what 
principle, and in what manner, men usually set 
about to effect these purposes. 

The principle or motive, on which tliey deter- 
miue to stop their ears against the admonitions of 
conscience, is that of a suspicion, that, if ihey 
courted reflection, and resigned themselves to its 
suggestions, (whether with a view to the past, or 
to the future) it might lead them to condemn 
what they are resolved to think harmless, and to 
forego indulgences, which they cannot bear to 
renounce. In other words: they have already 
resolved to gratify their appetites, or to follow the 
bent of their feelings; and therefore studiously 
divert their thoughts into any otiier channel, than 
that, which might lead to a conviction of error. 
But, what would be the result of such an appre- 
hension, in the mind of a truly rational and pious 
man : — of one, who knew the value of his soul, and 
the utter worthlessness of all worldly and sensual 
pleasures'? Would he not rather strive the more 
earnestly, to awaken his conscience, and bring his 
doubts to the proof? — to know the extent of his 
danger, if he were really in ii state of peril ; or to 
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be assured of his safety, if he were actually secure ? 
And so much for the principle of this voluntary 
blindness. 

Let us now examine the kind of practice, to 
which it leads. Such men feel, as it were, in- 
stinctively, that the only way to lose sight of 
truths, which conscience has already forced upon 
their view, is — to plunge at once into such active 
jBcenes of debauchery and dissipation, as may leave 
the least possible room either for the representa- 
tions of reason, or the intrusions of memory. That 
this practice is criminal in itself, needs no proof. 
A licentious life, even when it is but the fault of a 
weak mind yielding to the force of temptation, is 
at the best a life of sin, and must either be ex- 
piated by penitence, or visited by divine wrath ; 
but to say, that it was voluntarily entered upon as 
a refuge from thought, is to give it the still deeper 
jguilt of premeditation and design. The absurdity, 
too, of such conduct is equally manifest with its 
wickedness : for, leaving out of our estimate the 
comparative value of what men thus gain, and 
what they throw away ; and the palpable fully of 
excluding the only ray of light, which could guide 
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their return into the path of righteousness and 
peace ; they miss their immediate object, and ren- 
der even their present life a scene of disappoint-- j 
ment and misery. The very enjoyment of their 
tumultuous pleasures cannot be termed happiness? ^ 
and there will be moments, when it will be im-> 
possible to suppress the reproaches of conscience ;■ 
— when even tbe enfeebled and corrupted heart* 
of the most profligate voluptuaries will resum* 
something of their native enei^, and upbraid them' ' 
with their vices. 

Not very different is tbe course whicli they 
adopt, to prevent any future interference of this J 
unwelcome monitor; and with no better success; j 
though, for this purpose, they often have recourse , 
to a more deliberate and systematic process. For 
now, in aid of pleasure and dissipation, they seek 
such companions, and consult such writings, as 
are most likely to confirm them in the contempt 
of religious principle, and enable them, as they 
hope, to meet tbe remonstrances of conscience, 
when she warns them of the dangers of sinful 
indulgence, with tbe counter-assurances of scep- 
ticism ; persuading them, that the alleged conse- 
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quences are but inventions of priestclraft, dnd that' 
heaven and bell are mere sounds. *But»evenof 
these miserable and momentary resources^ they> 
are often suddenly and terribly bereft. * When tber * 
wicked are overwhelmed by some unexpected: 
calamity ;— when ' sickness or poverty depresse^^ 
their minds, and an unwelcome leisure succeed^^' 

ft 

to the hurry of dissipation ; — above all, when they< 
apprehend the approach of death ; then the voitiei 
of cbiisciehce, hitherto smalland still, assumes the^ 
force of thunder; its representations, before rde-' 
spised as childish prejudices, now carry install 
conviction to their souls ; and they wish, toola(e*,r 
that they had lost the whole world, to gain <me ray? 
of hope at that fearful hour. - » - 

Of ourselves, my brethren, none, I trust,- will 
wait for so late and awful a call to repentancew^ 
But, if we would be secure from such adose^^ 
our career, we must shun the be^nriing»e«rhiob 
lead to it. The root of such evils, we know, is 
attachment to the world. They who are cloven 
of pleasures, more thanlovers of God,"''may.^ 
first sin against conviction; 'yielding, with- ofiasii^ 
renewed and. pungent remdttse, to th^:pawar;n9f 
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temptation and the Tebemence of passion ; but, 
at length, i.tbeir. principled become contaminated 
by the c6rra{>tbe88L of their practice, and they ad- 
vance with calloas audacity in the ways of siu. 

But^faesideatbis geouBrs^danger, there are certain 
peculiaCt ;tind : more insidious . snares, into which 
persons of; better hope i are often . unsuspectingly 
betragred, :nnd«:the goiae oi 9ome xight and praise* 
worthy, f motive. .The atteoapt to ^numerate all 
the varieties of this self-deceit, would lead us &r 
beyond our present limits. As a siogle but strik* 
ing specimen of it, let us contemplate the case of 
those, who, when their own heart has already told 
them plainly enough, though little to their . satis- 
faction, what determination they ought to. form in 
some pending affair, still seek the advice and 
ofnmon of ^ others. It happens here, as in many 
other instances, that. we. may conj,ecture the real 
inducem^its of those, who appear the most anxi- 
ous for: advice, by . observing, what :description of 
persons they, prefer to consult. If they have 
recDuiBe jto those .only, from whom they cannot 
reasonaUy :expeQt:any- other than.a flattering and 
worldly. sidotion. of. tbeit doubts, ia it possible to 
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believe, that they are actuated merely by an 
hamble diffidence in their own judgment, or by 
a sincere wish to be confirmed in that, which they 
already suspect to be the right view of their case ? 
Whence comes it» then^ that they generally so 
state their question, as to betray the leaning of 
their own minds, ' and almost to dictate the an^ 
swer? Such persons,: whatever they may imagine 
to themselves, are led to seek advice by no other 
motive, than because their reason and their in* 
clination are completely at variance. Self-deceit, 
in their case, assumes the most plausible of all 
forms — that of profound humility : whilst, at the 
bottom, they are only hoping to arm themselves 
with authority against the testimony of their con* 
science. 

Never, then, my brethren, let it be our practice, 
to fly to those, whom we may call our friends, in 
the hope that they will be more indulgent than 
our own conscience, and lend a sanction to mea- 
sures, which our heart has condemned. It may 
well happen, that some of them may be either so 
ignorant and thoughtless, as not to see pr observe 
the mischievous iev^ieacy of their counsels ; or so 
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Uberal (as it is called) — that is — so anxious to 
display their own complaisance, and secure our 
good will — ^as to bely their own judgment^ and 
wilfully commcaid what, in their hearts, they dis- 
approve. But| so surely as we know, that '*God 
is greater than our hearts/' and must see^ not 
eoily whatever has alarmed our own conscience, 
but much more also on the same side ; so certain 
is it likewise, that human advisers (especiallyi 
when they hold out to us a more favourable view 
ofour case, than our OMm judgment had warranted) 
are less than our heart : for they cannot even see 
what we see, or know what we ktiow. . Thf^y 
cannot look into our motives^ which, to oufsdves, 
if we are but virilliiig to discern them, must always 
lie open. They can neither estimate our tempta- 
tions, nor the meana of grace and resistance which 
have been afforded to us. < . 

There are circumstances, under which we can 
see and ri^ret these sources of imperfection and 
incompetence in our friends--rnay, even make them 
a sdbject of reproach. . What opinion do we usual- 
ly entertain of their judgment,, when they decide 
against ns, and are unexpectedly more severe in 
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their decision, than we liad been ourselves 1 And 
shall we set them down as falhhie, and unfit to ad- 
vise us, only when they oppose our wishes? Are they 
not of at least equally doubtful authority, when 
they favour our inclinations in opposition to our 
conscience? But, in fact, it is seldom, that, in 

I either case, we are driven to depend upon any hu- 

[ man judgment. There is a counsellor of supreme 
and infallible wisdom and uprightness, whose gui- 
dance the first surmises of doubt should ever 

I prompt us to seek . Are we sure, indeed , when some- 
thing within us has put us upon our guard against 
ourselves, that He has not already spoken to us 
through the medium of our hearts ? The voice 
OF CONSCIENCE IS THE VOICE OF GOD. The deci- 
sion of an enlightened and honest conscience — en- 
lightened by the study of God's holy Word, and 

, anxious for the guidance of his holy Spirit, may 
justly be regarded as His decision. 

If, then, it is God that justifies us, who is 
he that condemns us 7 Or, if He condemns 
us, who shall be able to justify us? On these 
grounds may be founded one simple rule, which 
will dissipate all sophistry, and solve every 
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doubt. Let us bring both our reflections on the 
pasty and our intentions for the future, to the test 
of God's laws : and if, upon that trial, ^'our heart 
condemns us/' let us not dare to appeal from its 
sentence to any mortal tribunal. Rather let us 
hasten to correct whatever it thus condemns ; — to 
repent whatever evil we have done, and to abandon 
whatever crime we have designed ; relying on a 
merciful Saviour for the pardon of what is past, 
and on the holy Spirit, for the hope of amend- 
ment in future. Then, though, looking to the 
letter of the law, we must ever regard ourselves 
as '^ dead through sin ;" yet may we still, by the 
covenant of grace, be '' alive unto God| through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." ' 

'Rom. vi. u. 
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ON SELF.EXAMINATION. 

Psalm IV. 4. 

Commune with your awn hearty and in your chamber j 

and be still. 

Few men caa have been bett^ judges of the 
various effects, vrhich different circumstances and 
situations are capable of producing upon the 
human mind» than the author of the coinnsel tiovr 

before us. It was well known to David, — for he 

• ■» 

had found it by long and dear«bought experience 
-^bat, amidst the hurry of crowds, and the r^pid 
succession ■ of interesting pursuits, a man, by no 
means destitute of right principle, may be carried 
on for days and months and years, without sys-^ 
tematic reflection ; nay, even without any seribu^; 
att^pt to reflect ; and, consdqoei^tly, with views^ 
at the best, vague and inaccurate— perhaps, deeply 
erroneous— of his own character and conduct. 
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Oa the other hand, at several periods of bis life^ 
the son of Jesse had had good cause to remark, 
that the most favourable opportunities of acquiring 
Sfelf-knowledgeare^ found in, the calm of silence 
aQd solitude. In the stillness of his chamber, he 
had communed with . his own heart, and had 
thoroughly ascertained tb^, yalue and efficacy of 
that process, which he now recommends to g^ieral 
adoption. It was there that he had found leisure 
and disposition to sift and scrutinize his thoughts; 
to Tecal* aiid '^^onapaie hi» past actions ; tand, dis-* 
f0\\il^th0i»4^3isd^o^^ withy which the voieeiof 
flayer y,^; ^XiJM^ own yaiiity- «id;self4ave^i»d.) tdb 
busily ^lotiied them, to pass-that just and severc 
jt^dgment upon himself, in which alone amendment 
of life cpuld originate. . r 

• Nor was be»at a loss for the only principle, oa 
. wfaiqh that iscrutiny could be so conducted, as to^ 
arrive at clear and cert^in> conclusions. He re- 
mfpiybered, that, though retired and alone, unsem 
and' unheard as to h uman observation, he stood 
ifi'tbe presence, and under th^ eye of bis Mak^.: 
"Thou knowest," says he, ** my down-sitting, and 
mine up-rising; thou understandest my thoughts; 
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long before. Thou art about my path, and abput 
my bed, and spiest out all my ways."* In this 
consideration, the royal penitent found the most 
eifectual antidote for that pernicious self-deceit, to 
which human fallibility must always be liable ; 
and hence he drew those just sentiments of humi- 
liation and self-reproach, which, in many of his 
psalms, are so strongly and piously expressed. 

The life of David, we know, was marked with 
singular vicissitudes, not only of fortune, but of 
moral conduct. In his frequent and earnest 
professions of a deep-rooted belief in the superin- 
tendence of the Almighty, he was unquestionably 
no hypocrite ; nor are his vows of obedience, in 
reference to the general tenor of his life, to be 
suspected of insincerity. Yet, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted, that, in some instances, his 
errors and his crimes were of no ordinary magni- 
tude. But, what is the inference that we are 
bound to draw from this deplorable inconsistency ? 
simply— that David, like other men, was liable to 
such passions, as are only to be controlled by 
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religious piiitci^e and fietitb ; and» that^ ulider thci 
powerful infloenoe oC temptation/: fbe^ on. oattain 
ooeasions, ^ntir^l; ilost sight both oi hia fiutb and 

prijiciples* "•.-'.'! i. i ■■■:::!* ... ..:.^^:?! .: i/> 

' Now,' this -d^artiira>iihHii:ici6tltudtteo^ 
pjMwibly >haiw hriq^peiied to him, liad banol, attsbcli 
tink^^ neglected, the salutarsr ixmMak of <oemniiiinH 
ing MTii^ bis jdwhe jbearjl;. Not only i the ratifeoleiit 
of :his* €bamber^!wa3 tfaen of/ o/oi aysil } ibat fae eiii^en 
contnte^; toi^dildncei^or evade tkoaa; oasnal zad 
transient : > adnwnNlions of i conscienosi' ^ . wbidb' to 
eif^ ainaeri fii4t^^*bl0liitely and totalljF^gwmi; np' 
to^^ftfreprobate^mindi most fc^ decor; and* 

whicb, in tnitb, are no other thani the ^8uggp9ttoi»i 

of dime grace. « ; »>i,/u. . 

. X4etii8BOt, then^ jl)e led,, by a superficial ocbwdy 
vhiy[ Qi the condbct of Pavid, to doubt eithesithe 
^pacy or the. necessity of self-examination; or tto 
think his advios .the less : valuable^ because bis 
praciiee was not .always consistent .'with: ituti<If 
he ;tras: not uiiiformly the better for the sycftem 
which he laid down \for himself, it iwas only 
because he did nut uniformly keep it in view* 
If h^ appears more urgent in pressing it upon 
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others, than may seem becoming, in one, who 
himself, in some cases, notoriously neglected it ; 
let us consider, that the very consciousness of that 
neglect, and of its calamitous consequences, might 
naturally render him the more anxious to warn the 
unwary of the rocks and shoals, on which he had 
biinself been so neai'ly cast away. 

All men, indeed, are not destined, like him, to - 
contend, in early life, witb persecution and adr 
versity, or, at a later period, with trials of an oppo- 
site nature — with the splendoiur and allurements 
of sovereign power: but to every man, his own 
circle, however confined, is important ; his own 
difficulties are formidable, and his owti tempta- 
tions hard to be withstood. 

Every one, in short, meets, in this world, with 
but too many motives and inducements to take off 
bis attention from the concerns of that which is to 
come ; and— unless he steadily, methodically, and 
frequently, examines and balances his spiritm 
account — enough to make him finally and fataU|"^ 
blind to every thing most needful to he observed 
and remembered. Every one of ns, therefore, will 
find the advice of the Psalmist in the textsuffit ' 
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ciently applicble to his own case and exigencies. 

Of those, whose practice is grossly vicious, it is 
superfluous to remark, that they need a total re* 
formation. Even the best of men have great need of 
improvement. But, whoever would either reform or 
improve himself, must first learn to know himself ; 
and self-knowledge will never be efiectually attain- 
ed, but by secret and solitary meditation ; and by 
that honest and unsparing search into the hearty 
which no man will be able to conduct impartially, 
unless by remembering, like King David, that he 
stands in the presence and under the notice of his 
God. 

If, then, we plainly discern, that a regular system 
of self-examination is of indispensable necessity to 
all, who either desire to become better, or dread 
to become worse; it is our next business to consi- 
der, on what particulars, in our mode of proceed- 
ing, the eflectual discharge of that office may 
depend ; and this will be found to consist princi- 
pally in three points : first, in a strict and constant 
recollection of the great end in view; namely — 
amendment of life ; secondly, in a scrupulous 
reference to the several heads of duty, 
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we have need to examine ourselves; and, lastly, 
IB conducting the examination upon right princi- 
ples and in a right frame of mind. 

In proof of the first point — the necessity of 
maintaining a steady regard to the great end pro- 
posed — it is superfluous to use any otiier argument,' 
than the universal maxim ; that, in all human trans- 
actions, a fixed attention to their object is at once 
thesurestand most essential guide to success. 

In no instance is this observation more exactly 
yerifled, than in the conduct of self-examination. 
So long as the mind of a sinner is filled with an 
earnest wish to become reconciled to an offended 
God, he will not only be faithful and strict, ia 
recollecting, wherein he may have offended, but 
will anxiously search out and adopt the best means 
of weaning himself from the evil of his ways. Oil 
the other hand, let him, even for a time, lose sight 
of this important object, and transfer his attention 
to others, such as the world but too easily and 
copiously supplies; and he will soon become 
indifierent to the nature of his own conduct ; and 
will either entirely abandon the task (naturally 
irksome to all, who do not feel the value and 
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necesaty of it) of CTiqairing into his past actions ; 
er, at tlie best, he -nil) enter upon it with such a 
previous disposition to justify all questionable 
.measures, and to palliate what he cannot but 
condemn, that the whole course of his reflections 
will be but one ruinous and continual system of 
self-deceit. 

The second point, on which the efficient exer- 
cise of seif-esamination was made to depend, wad 
a comprehensive and impartial recollection of all 
the several heads of duty, which the situation and 
circumstances of the examinant may have called 
Upon him to ttijfil, and which it may have been 
possible for him to neglect or violate. 

iVbw the duties of a Christian towards God 
and his neighbour, including those which reJate'to 
temperance and purity, are so various, and may 
form the basis of a series of questions so compli- 
cated and extensive, that, except at such seasons, 
as may aiTord unusual leisure and retirement, it is 
■scarcely to be expected, that any one should go 
through the whole course of self-interrc^tion, 
vthicli such a scheme would lay before him. 

It is highly necessary, howevn', that, either by 
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habitual familiarity with such a system of enquiry, 
or by some other equivalent means, the mind of I 
erery Cfiristian should be stored with a competent 
fund of religious knowledge. .< 

' Though, even in the most uncultivated mind»f 
God has not left himself without a witness, ia 
that almost intuitive consciousness of right aii(| j 
wron^, of wbich no rational being is utterly di* 
vested ; yet often has this moral sense, not only in 
individuals, but in whole nations, been so corrupted 
and obscured, as to remain silent, and withhold 
its testimony, even amidst gross and continued . 
depravity. But, were the case otherwise — 'Were th]^ | 
natural man so constituted, as to detect all metis ^ 
moral errors by an innate and indelible sense ; stil^ 
the knowledge of revealed religion, — of the sublinW 
mysteries and pure doctrines of the Gospel — couW 
never be attained but by instruction, nor kept up 
but by assiduous endeavours to strengtlien and 
renew it. > 

Being thus provided, then, with just notions of ; 
bis duties, the Christian is qualified to enter upon . 
the work of self-examination; but, when he re.n 
fleets, that the very pretence and essential cha- 
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racter of this great work (if he would not have it 
■partial, defectiTe, and consequently useless) im- 
plies the most punctual recollection, as well as 
the strictest severity of judgment; and that the 
subject of it is nothing less than the entire series 
of his own actions, words, and thoughts; he will 
plainly perceive, that it must never be suffered to 
accumulate and rim into arrear through negligence 
and delay, but must be regularly and frequently 
taken in hand. 

What human being is equal to the task of 
recalling at once into his memory, all that has 
gone through his hands, his lips, and his mind, 
during a course of many weeks, or months, or 
years? Even the errors of one entire day, if 
they have passed unnoticed to its close, may not 
easily be detected. It is of the latest and shortest 
period that we have the clearest recollection ; and 
as every fault is best repented, as soon as it is 
discovered ; so is it most easily discovered^ before 
itime, or the succession of events, has obliterated 
the traces of it; and then it is, when the charactei' 
and circumstances of any transaction or expression 
are fresh in the mind, that a general and familiar 
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acquaintance with every branch of Christian failli 
or practice displays its vahie and advantage. i 

Nor must this knowledge be partially or timor- 
ously applied. If there is any particular head of 
duty on which we reflect with reluctance, and 
from which we find ourselves repeatedly shrinking 
ivith aversion ; this is but too manifest a sign, that 
we have some favourite vices or follies which we 
cannot bear to look into ; — some tender point in 
our character, which we are afraid to probe. No 
other monition, then, can we require — none stronger 
could we receive — that this is the point, of alt 
others, to be investigated with the most unsparing 
rigour. 

Neither is it only, what we may have actually 
done or said, that wc are bound to consider; biit| 
on what motives we hare acted and spoken : fort g 
though it is the outward act, that affects our felf- 1 
low-mortals, it is the intention, that marks its char ■ 
racter in the sight of God, and by which, therefore^ J 
our own judgment of it must be decided. Anijl') 
hence appears, in the strongest light, the necessitj 
of subjecting thoughts, as well as deeds and 
words, to the scrutiny of conscience. 
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«: Andrthiii obsdnration Teads us to the ihirdpoisfc 
to be considered ; namely, on what principles, and 
in- what fraiiie. of mind, self-examination is to be 
b^ndocted. /i - > 

u.^h migbt certainly, at first sight of the qnestioiii 
lie supposed, that whoever had once brought hifli4 
aalJD to instiitate such a practice^ inustbe safficienlily 
inrpiiessed with every principle necessvy .to render 
it truly beneficial to faioh; and, conseqoentiy/most 
bel filled wi(fa airHiat seriousness, that sincerity^ 
liiat determination to see and acknowledge the 
^ole tfui&, which befaoVes him, who has to isus^ 
Ibainin himself, at the isame time, ifae parts of the 
culprit, the accuser, the witness, and the judge« 

• Now, wer6 this supposition limited to the first 
cutset of selfneicaniinaJtion, it might perhaps be 
admitted without resere: for it is not easy to 
<k>hceiye;how atiy one, instructed in the condition* 
of Christian salvation, and anxioiis ,to find out^ 
how iatrhemiy b6]!>e to l>e himself in a stat^i of 
koeeptahce with Grod; should iall, at the very 
!|Ommi»ceinent of his em|uiry; into >any jnateriai 
brror, respecting either tbdi mode, in which be 
must conduct it,* or the feetings, which he fmust 
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bring to it. Unhappily, the best, and even the 
strongest original impressions are not always the 
most pennanent. Customs, adopted with the 
most upright and pious intention, may afterwards 
be carried on rather in form than in force ; and 
their primary design, though neither abandoned 
nor forgotten in theory, may be practically fruit- 
less. Such failures may be referred to various 
sources ; as — the nature of habit ; the alluremenlB 
of the world, and the seduction of self-love ; and, 
not unfrequently, the excessive confidence of the 
examinant in his own judgment. 

The power of habit, with respect to all religions 
exercises, as well as that, with which we are im- 
mediately contemplating, is twofold. On the 
one hand, it creates an involuntary and almost 
irresistible impulse, to persevere' in such as have 
long been adopted ; or, at least, a strong reluct- 
ance to lay them aside : on the other hand, H 
induces a familiarity with them, which, if it be not 
-guarded against, will impair the spirit and fervour, 
in which their very essence consisted, and cause 
them to degenerate into mere forms. 
4bt it is possible, however, to obtain the benefit of 
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babit, in this, as well as in other concerns, without 
ks concomitant disadvantages. To secure the 
advantages of hahit, in religious meditation and 
«elf-enqiiiry, it is only necessary to anticipate, 
tod determine to resist, alt probable temptations to 
neglect or postpone them. To exclude its possible 
disadvantages, no precaution can be so certain, as 
a frequent recurrence to those important and aw- 
fol considerations, from which our self-examination 
originally derived its weight and efficacy. So 
I «bvious, indeed, are these motives, and so predo- 
minant is their natural influence upon the mind, 
tliat they can never cease to be effectual, unless 
by some wilful and artificial means, they are, for 
a time, kept out of sight. But here, especially, 
is felt all the weakness and misery of a mind 
divided between God and Mammon. Inclination 
and appetite, excited by worldly objects, and 
oflen powerfully aided by self-love and vanity, 
seize and distract the attention, or even totally 
engross it: so that men are led away, unawares, 
from reflections, which set out with a serious 
intention to examine and appreciate the state of 
their souls, to vain and chimerical prospects of 
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greatness, of profit, or of pleasure ; and, by any 
sophistry which presents itself to their minds, to 
represent the mere gratification of a prevailing 
passion, as an act of prudence, or even of duty. 
And what will he the result of such influences, if 
they be not maturely opposed and suppressed, by 
an appeal to the original feelings of untainted piety, 
and to the sound principles of gospel-morality ? 
As to their immediate effect, in a practical point 
of view — that is easily discerned : nor will they 
be less active in undermining and perverting our 
opinions themselves; and either silencing every 
question, which conscience would dictate, or 
giving such a turn to the enquiry, as to render it 
worse than useless, by making errors, at first 
merely casual, systematic and permanent. J 

It is not that men, whose minds are thus en-- 
slaved by the world, will not, occasionally, make 
their own conduct a subject of anxious scrutiny. 
But, what is it, that they are so solicitous to ascer- 
tain ? It is — wherein they may have sinned — not 
against the laws of God, but — against the rules of 
prudence and discretion; whether, by some in- 
cautious or unguarded word or action, they may 
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Bot have been wanting to tfieir own interest ; or 
whether they have not degraded their own cha- 
racter, in the eyes of their fellow-sinners, by Bome 
act of humihty or forbearance, to which their 
Vocabulary assigns the name of meanness or 
cowardice. Such communings with their heart, 
as these, I repeat, are worse than useless ; because, 
instead of exciting any repentance (other than that, 
which itself has need to be repented) or woriting 
any real reforraation, they only serve to harden 
the heart, and to generate habits of gross and 
incurable depravity. 

But it is not only, where the morals are already 
deeply corrupted, that self-examination may be 
mixed with en'or and self-deceit. Even when 
actuated by purer intentions and sounder priooi- 
^es, we have great need to watch over our judg- 
ment, that we may neither approve nor condeojai 
onrselves upon false grounds, " The heart," gays 
Solomon, "is deceitful above all things." ,Jt 
Would scarcely be believed, unless by those, whom 
long and close observation has taught to suspect 
themselves of partiality, how insensibly we slide 
into an endeavour to justify or palliate wl 
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Ought to condemn without reserve : and, aa our 
self-applause, on various occasions, may be secret* 1 
ly contaminated with worldly motives ; so, oiiH 
very disgust against other parts of our conduct 
may likewise flow, in great measure, from some 
unworthy source; and it may often be very pro*^ | 
per to ask ourselves, whether we are not morA 1 
grieved for our folly, than for our fault ; and moiW i 
truly distressed, to have exposed ourselves td 
ineohvenieDce ' or odium, to censure or ridiculif 
amongst men, than to have incurred the displeasurS 
of our Omnipotent Creator. But, whether our erroc J 
lies in the abandonment or feebleness of rigM -I 
news and dispositions, or in the adoption 6t i 
wrong notions and dangerous propensities, 
shall find the remedy, if we are capable of applying 
it, to be, in all cases, substantially the same. It is 
merely, to revert to the principles with which we 
set out. Whatever may conduce to revive those 
impressions and convictions, which tirst led us to 
ihstitute a conscientious review of our own coflM 
duct, must also be best adapted to restore oar 
practice of this discipline to its proper tone and 
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The painful apprehension, that mach of our 
conduct must have been decidedly wrong; and 
Uie uneasy doubt, whether any part of it can have 
been unexceptionably right ; are of tliemselves 
naturally sufficient to prompt a speedy and earnest 
enquiry. These, then, are feelings which we must 
encourage and cherish, instead of calling in the aid 
of dissipation to stifle and suppress them — and 
here, also, we have ample room and occasion for 
that passive courage, that genuine heroism of the 
Christian soldier, which teaches him never to 
spare himself, nor to shrink from his duty, how- 
ever disgusting or formidable. Is it not far better 
for us, to discern and admit the worst, by our own 
search and decision, than to continue blind to our 
g;uilt, till we stand convicted of it at the awful bar 
of an infallible Judge? 

• The mind of a Christian self-examioant should 
always be prepared for a humiliating result. He 
must not set out with a too-confident hope of ris- 
ing satisfied with himself, lest the bitterness of dis- 
appointment should not only wear out his perse- 
verance, but drive him. to despair. Neither must 
he ever cease to suspect himself of partiality: but 
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whatever transaction he may have under review, 
he should endeavour, faithfully to set before him-*' 
self, what he would think of such conduct in any ', 
other person. .i 

But, whatever force there may be in such r&" 
flections as these, either to deter us from the 
n^lect of this needful office, or to sustain us ioi I 
the firm and effectual discharge of it, the m^ j 
pillar of the whole edifice must ever be — the ib4 I 
collection, under whose eye tlie enquiry is coiW 
ducted. •' 

Let us paint to ourselves, as far as our imaginar-. j 
tion will enable us, what would be the turn ami 
mode of this enquiry, if the Divine Being were 
actually present to our senses ; — if his visible form 
brought home to our conceptions that power, that 
wisdom, and that justice, which (unseen as he is) 
we well know to be his inseparable attributes T i 
Should we, in that case, attempt to put any other 
construction upon either our best or our worst 
deeds, than that, which bis unerring judgment 
must fix upon them ; or should we feel a doub^ I 
what that judgment must he? Should we then' 
satisfy ourselves with idle evasioos, or propose 
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any future time, as fitter than tlie preeent, for 
turning our thoughts towards the state of our 
Rouls? Should we then be disposed to congratu- 
late ourselves upon any transaction, because it 
had been artfully contrived, or audaciously exe- 
cuted ; — because it had been conducive to profit or 
power,, or had obtained the suffrage and applause 
•f the multitade? Should we, in that case, pr&r 
suoie to call ourselves ."lovers of God," when the 
love of our neighbour had been wanting ; or " lo- 
Ters of our neighbour," when under the colour of 
justice, weliad wrung the uttermost fartbing from 
his penury 1 Should we give ourselves credit for 
piety, merely because we had regularly gone 
through the forms of devotion ; for charity, be- 
cause we had scattered abroad our superfluitiea 
Tvitli negligent profusion; or for temperance, be- 
cause our self-indulgence bad been restricted by 
prudence and decency 1 

No ! These are the glosses which we put upon 
Our conduct when we have lost sight of an ever- 
present God ; — wlieu we look no further, than to 
the shallow applause and superficial censure of 
the world, for a criterion of our merit. An appeal 
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from that world and its prejudices, to the infalli- 
ble judgment of Divine purity and justice, would 
soon dissipate these mists, and set us before our- 
sdlyes in our true form and colour : and how to 
make that aj^ieal the most eiSectually, and thus to 
escape from those seducing influences, the royal 
Psalmist has already taught us. *^Commui^/' 
says he, ''with your own heart, and in your 
chamber, and be stilh'' Shut out the world, and 
the world's vanity ; and in the stillness of solitude^ 
give full scope to that intensity of thought, and 
that singleness of heart, which the recollection of 
the presence of God, and of God only, will never 
fail to inspire. ' 

How many of your previous notions of your- 
selves will you then clearly perceive to have been 
mere pleasing sophistry, and insidious delusion ! 
What you had vainly imagined to be your right- 
eousness, will then appear to you as the work of 
u&fisofitable servants ; and you will cease to hope 
for Divine faveur through any other channel, than 
the aU-sufficient merits of a spotless Redeemer. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
(FOR Good Friday.) 

Philipp. II. 5. 

He humbled himself^ and became obedient unto deaths 

even the death of the Cross. 

The return of this day, and the painful history 
which it sets before us, most forcibly recall to our 
minds (what, indeed, should never, on any day, 
be forgotten) the inconceivable condescension of 
that sublime Being, who thus '^ humbled him- 
self:'' how lofty was the height, from which he 
descended ; how profound the abasement, to which 
he submitted; how upbounded the love, which 
prompted his submission. You cannot, indeed^- 
but have heard with reverent attention the recital 
of his sufferings from the Gospel of St. John, in 
the service of the day. I trust that you have also 
compared this account with the records of the 
same awlFul facts by the other holy Evangelists, 
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appointed to be read in the course of the week : 
and, from the simple majesty of these brief but 
faithful narratives, you may have formed a concep- 
tion of the great event which they commemorate, 
infinitely more affecting, than the most laboured 
amplification could convey. Interested as we all 
must be, in every word and action of the great 
Preacher of righteousness, our chief interest lies in 
the close of hi# career ; when, as it is expressed in 
the sacred text now before us, ** he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death— *even the 
death of the Cross." You have very recently 
beard the entire portion of Scripture, from which 
these words are extracted. I deem it expedient, 
however, to lay it again before you ; because in 
this single passage is contained an unqualified 
assertion of the divine character of our blessed 
Lord ; of his purpose to for^o — or rather, suspend 
rr^his claim to that character, during his abode 
upon earth ; of the entire conformity of his human 
nature with that of other men, in alt the casualties 
and sufferings of the body ; of his actual submis-^ 
sion to death by crucifixion ; and, lastly, of his high 
state of exaltation, after the perfect discharge of 
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liis beneficent mission. " Let this mind be in 
you," sayg the Apostle to the Christian proselyte* 
at Philippi, " which was in Christ Jesus ; who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God ; but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser-t 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men : and, 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross. Wherefore God hath, 
highly exalted him, and hath given him a name, 
which is above every name : that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, » 
and things in earth, and things under the earth : ' 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus ' 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

The first circumstance, which demands our 
attention, in this passage, is the plain and positive 
declaration of the divine as well as human nature 
of our blessed Saviour : — a point of infinite im- , 
portance to our Christian faith and comfort, ail 1 1 
it establishes the dignity and valce of that sacri- 
fice, on which alone we rely for the pardon of our 
sins. 
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That the temporal sufferings of a mere mortal, 
however blameless his life, however piercing his 
agonies, however heroic his fortitude and self- 
devotion, should have been accepted in lieu of the 
eternal punishment due to accumulated sins, and 
to countless generations of sinners, would be a 
supposition contradictory to all the notions of 
divine justice, whicli either reason or revelation 
suggests : but, when thus exalted to a union with 
the divine nature, the victim acquires a worth be- 
yond our judgment to estimate, and the atonement 
becomes adequate to the guilt. 

The Apostle, therefore, opens his account of the 
incarnation by describing the Son, as he had ex- 
isted from all eternity before his descent upon 
earth ; — in the form of God, clothed with the 
majesty of the Divine Essence ; and, consequently, 
< flhinking it " no robbery" — no unwarrantable as- 
' Bumptiotl — to he "equal with God." He then 
proceeds to represent him as voluntarily abasing 
himself; making himself " of no reputation;" di- 
vesting himself of all ensigns of his glorious pre- 
eminence; taking upon him " the form of a ser- 
vant" — that is, of an inferior and subject-being — 
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and " made in the likeness of men ;" tliat he 
might " become obedient even unto death" — that 
he might afford a perfect example of that entire 
obedience, which every created being must owe tn 
its Creator, until he should have undergone that 
dissolution of body and soul, which is tlie criterion 
of mortality, 

St. Paul next goes on to slate, that the Saviour 
of the world, for the fulfilment of his gracious 
design, did actually suffer death ; and that, by 
crucifixion — a mode of punishment exquisitely 
painful, and, amongst the Jews, accounted pecu- 
liarly ignominious ; as being chiefly practised by 
the Romans, and, even by them, only inflicted 
upon incorrigible slaves. 

Lastly, he assures his converts, that, in conse- 
quence of this voluntary condescension of the Son, 
" God hath highly exalted him ;" — hath exalted 
even the man Christ Jesus, thus for ever united 
with the glorious Godhead ; and hath ordained, 
that, " at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow," not only on earth, but in heaven ; and that 
" every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 
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appointed to be read in the course of the week : 
and I from the simple majesty of these brief but 
faithful narratives, you may have formed a concep- 
tion of the great event which they commemorate, 
infinitely more affecting, than the most laboured 
amplification could convey. Interested as we all 
must be, in every word and action of the great 
Preacher of righteousness, our chief interest lies in 
the close of hi# career ; when, as it is expressed in 
the sacred text now before us, ** he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death— «ven the 
death of the Cross." You have very recently 
beard the entire portion of Scripture, from which 
these words are extracted. I deem it expedient, 
however, to lay it again before you ; because in 
this single passage is contained an unqualified 
assertion of the divine character of our blessed 
Lord ; of his purpose to for^o — or rather, suspend 
r^fais claim to that character, during his abode 
upon earth ; of the entire conformity of his human 
nature with that of other men, in alt the casualties 
and sufferings of the body ; of his actual submis-^ 
sion to death by crucifixion ; and, lastly, of his high 
state of exaltation, after the perfect discharge of 
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bis beneficent mission. " Let this mind be in 
you," says the Apostle to the Christian proselytes 
at Philippi, "which was in Christ Jesus; who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God ; hut made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men : and, 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient nnto death, even 
the death of the Cross. Wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him, and hath given him a name, 
which is above every name : that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth : 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

The first circumstance, which demands our 
attention, in this passage, is the plain and positive 
declaration of the divine as well as human nature 
of our blessed Saviour: — a point of infinite im- 
portance to our Christian faith and comfort, as 
it establishes the dignity and vakie of that sacri- 
fice, on which alone we rely for the pardon of our 
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Now, that the Eternal Son, who had/' thought 
|t not robbery to be equal with God," should have 
been capable, as such, of any higher exaltation ; 
or that, as a reward for the tortures and indigni- 
ties which be bad endored, he should then first 
have been entitled to the worship of his creatures ; 
would be a supposition not only discordant with 
his divine nature, but incoherent in itself. But, 
that the man Christ Jesus, now united to the God- 
bead, and thus exalted infinitely above all other 
men, should consequently have become their 
Lord ; and that the Son of God should then firsts 
and through that medium^ have been distinctly 
made known upon earth ; is not only consistent 
and intelligible, but in perfect conformity with 
every expression of our blessed Lord himself, 
respecting his own character and mission, which 
the holy Scriptures have recorded. Thus, when 
we find him speaking as plainly, on some occa- 
sions, of his subjection to the Father, as, on 
others, of his entire union and equality with him, 
we cannot but consider the former expressions as 
referring exclusively to bis human nature ; the 
latter, to his divine essence. 
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But some well-meaning persona, perhaps, may 
expect to be further informed, in what manner, 
and to what extent, the second Person of the sa- 
cred Trinity became united to the man Christ 
Jesus ; hoping, by some analogy vvitli circumstances 
already familiar to their minds, to form a clearer 
conception of this wonderful event, and to recon- 
cile it with their views of common probability. 
They, who are better acquainted with the bounds 
of human reason, are well aware, that no definite 
answer to such enquiries can be attempted by 
man ; nor, probably, could by man be compre- 
hended. Over that sublime mystery the Scrip- 
tures have drawn a veil, of which neither humility, 
nor the very essential character of Christian faith, 
permits us to seek the removal. If, indeed, the 
revelations vouchsafed to iis, respecting the pecu- 
liar nature and acts of the divinity, could be so 
explained, as to come within the grasp of our 
understanding, they must carry a compulsive con- 
viction to our minds, and, consequently, would 
no longer be objects of faith ; which is the cre- 
dence given, upon sufficient evidence, to "things 
not seen ;" that ii — things neither apprebtrnded by 
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(he senses, nor forced upon the judgment by 
demonstrative proof. 

Happily, we are not concerned to agitate such 
<jue8tions. So far as the path of our duty depends 
•npon the knowledge of God, he has been pleased 
clearly to make himself known to us. It is suf- 
.^jcient for the salvation of our souls, to know, 
what he has done for as ; to enquire, " how these 
ihings can be," is both to mistake our faculties, 
/and to overstep the just bounds of our pretensions. 
The truly pious and reverent Christian will be 

I .content to leave the mystery of our Lord's incar- 
nation, where the Apostles and Evangelists have 
iJeft it; and to believe generally, that the same 
divine Person, who, when " in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to heequal with God," did 
nevertheless condescend to take upon him " the 

I jjikeness of men," and, with the exception of sin, 

Inmibmitted to the ordinary infirmities of human 

I "nature. 

From this single testimony, then, independently 

, of any other, it is easy to collect, what grounds we 
have for our faith, with respect to the nature and 
characters of that Son of man, who suffered death 
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Upon the Cross. The purpose, indeed, for which 
he died, is not, in this place, expressly declared : 
but in various other texts, it is most unequivocally 
pointed out. Isaiah, in common with whom 
many other prophets foretold the death of the 
Messiah, is distinguished from the rest by the ex- 
plicit langnage, in which he declares the object of 
lliat sacrifice, " He was wounded," says he, '* for 
our transsressions ; he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties :" — "and the Lord hath laid onhim the iniquity 
of us all."" Scarcely have the Apostles themselves 
more plainly asserted this doctrine. But let iis 
bear their statement of it. " Who his own self," 
says St. Peter, "bare our sins in bis own body on 
the tree ; that we, being dead to sin, should live 
unto righteousness."* St. John assures us, that 
" Jesus Christ the righteous is the propitiation 
for our sins."' St. Paul, in his address to the He- 
brew or Jewish nation, discusses this topic at 
great length ; appealing to their sacrifices, and to 
other institutions of their law, as types of this one 
great, final, and universal atonement; and assuring 
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.them, in conclusion, that " Christ appeared, to put 
, ftway sin by the sacrifice of himself;"'' and, — that 
"be was once offered to bear the sins of many."* 
£ut — what is more than alt — our Lord himself 
-assigns the same purpose to his voluntary death. 
"The Son of man," says he, "came, not to be 
tnainistered unto, but to minister; and to give his 
■Jife a ransom for many."' 

Plainly must we perceive, and honestly confess, 
that the want of such an expiation is as readily 
(discerned by reason, as its actual completion is 
I ;establi8lied by authority. That all men have 
I 'Binned, and continue to sin, it were well if any of 
ms had cause to doubt. Again, every conception, 
■which either common reason or the Holy Scrip- 
itures enable us to form, of the justice of God, 
:compels us to conclude, that no wilful disobedience 
can be exempt from his displeasure. But, to sup- 
pose, that his judgments can be capriciously re- 
versed, or the execution of them abandoned, with- 
out any satisfaction or atonement, would be to 
I ^aink the attributes of the Deity, "in whom is no 
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variablenras, neither shadow of change," below 
the wisdom and firmness of an earthly tribunal. 

Now, that mortal man has no means of expia- 
tion or satisfaction to offer, even for bis own 

' offences, much less for those of other men, is too 
obvious to require any proof: and the ancient 
practice of sacrifice, of which even the prophets 

I of Israel have so often and loudly proclaimed the 
inefficacy,* serves only to shew the general preva- 

1 lence of an opinion, that some kind of atonement 

I must be required. 

The necessity, therefore, of a Kedeemeb, is 
clearly established : and, for the fact, that "Jesus 

I of Nazareth, a man approved of God by miracles 

! and wonders and signs, was taken, and by wicked 

! hands crocified and slain,"' we have recently beard 
■ Even if sacrificea be regardsd as of human inslhution, they 
bespeak a nolion, either innate or traditional, of the necessity 
I of some atonement : but since, according to the scriptural ac- 

count, they are uf divine appointment, we may infer, that the 
Almighty was pleased thereby to make mankind the more sen- 
sible of the heinous nature of sin ; and perhaps also, to prepare 
I their minds for the comprehension of that real and universal 

L atonement, which should be made in the person of theMcsiiah. 

I ■ Acts ii. 92. 23. 
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our authorities ; being nothing lesa than the con- 
current and uniform evidence of all the sacred 
historians. To this let us add, the exact fulfilment 
both of the prophecies of old, and of his own 
predictions concerning himself; affording the 
fullest proof, that this same Jesus was no other 
than the expected Messiah ; and the declaration 
of St. Paul, which we have so particularly dis* 
cussed, and found to be confirmed by all the other 
Apostles, whose writings remain to us, that He, 
who thus humbled himself to become man, was 
previously '^ in the form of God, thinking it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God." Surely, on these 
grounds, some noble and worthy purpose of his 
suffering must be supposed ; some end, suitable to 
the dignity of the victim ; — to the sentiments 
which he professed, and to the qualities which 
he displayed. And what purpose more noble, 
more beneficent, more joyfully to be received by 
man, can imagination devise, or common sense 
accept, than that which Christ himself, and his 
Apostles, have assigned to this sacrifice : — a pur- 
pose, which embraces the highest interests, and 
the most urgent necessity, of that order of beings, 
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amongst whom, and in whose likeness, he lived 
and died ; and towards whose benefit and comfort, ] 
all that is recorded of his deeds, and all thatw] 
preserved of his sayings, so manifestly tended ? 

It appears, then, that the scriptural account of' 
uur Lord's design, in thus devoting himself, is not 
only supported by the same authorities, as the un- 
questionable facts, with which it is connected, 
but bears the strongest intrinsic marks of proba- 
bility: and we may securely, as well as gratefully, 
adopt the " saying" of St. Paul, as " worthy of 
all men to be believed, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners." 

But, — is it so easily decided, — who are the 
sinners, whom he died to save? — Nothing can be 
clearer; nothing more certain. All, who ever have 
passed through this mortal state; all, who are at 
this moment passing through it; all, who are yet 
to enter these busy scenes of passion and allure- 
ment, — these unequal contests between the spirit 
and the flesh. Of no truth, at least, is any one of 
us better assured, than that he is himself included 
in the number of sinners. Not one Christian 
soul, therefore, contemplating this awful and af- 
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fecting event, can evade his own share and con- 
cern in it. It is we, who, by onr sins, liave 
concurred to make it necessary, either, that our- 
selves and our whole race should abide the sad 
sentence of eternal death ; or tiiat this cruel scene 
of calumny and injustice, of contempt and mock- 
ery, of agony and torture, should be undergone 
by bim, " who knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth." " All we like sheep have 
gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and tlie Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all."- " He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities : 

I the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed.' 
And, now that we have seen, how deeply we 
are all implicated in this momentous transaction ; 
it is time to weigh the question — what effect it 
ought to have upon us : — what power over our 
hearts; — what influence upon our conduct. 
As to the sentiments, which the contemplation 
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those of fervent gratitude and love towards God 
the Father, and his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ: 
and, if the love, which we ought to feel, should 
bear any proportion to that which has been dis- 
played towards us, or our gratitude, to the magni- 
tude of the benefit conferred upon us ; what limits 
can we assign to either, but those, which the 
imperfection of our nature dictates ? " Herein (as 
St. John observes) is love : not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins :"° and the love of our 
Saviour towards mankind may justly be measured 
by his own prophetic words : "greater love hath 
no man than this — that a man lay down his life 
for his friends."* 

By what means, then, can it happen, that we 
should ever be insensible to this prodigy of con- 
descension, benignity, and love? Or rather — how 
sbgll we, wretched creatures as we are, prone to 
all earthly and sensual notions and practices, 
exalt our minds to any adequate sense of that 
stupendous act of mercy ? That we are often asleep 
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-?-Tns^y, many of us^ dead-— to it, is but too plain 
frpm ow lives. The truth is, that few of us me- 
dit^teuponit as we ougfat^ or endeavour earnestly 
(p perpetuate the remembrance of U in our minds. 
Many are tao much in love with themselves, or 
with the world, not tp shrink &om a thought, so 
pregnant with humiliation and ^elf^denial; and 
no small number^ : probably, have never seriously 
felt or comprehended it^ Let us then endeavour 
to impreai it upojji our hearts, by considering, that 
though the evenV in the human reckoning of time, 
is long past, ^VGod's^mercy" to ourselves is still pre- 
sent, and ** endureth for ever ;"^ — that our kind and 
unwearied benefactor, though, in bodily presence, 
removed from this earth, is at this moment inter- 
ceding for us in heaven, and pleading, before 
his Father, the merits of what he did and suffered 
for our sake; still feeling for us the same love and 
compassion, which prompted his submission to 
the lot of mortality* Let us remember, that vve 
owe th^e mercies to the amazing forbearance and 
long-suffering of that heavenly Father, whose gra- 
cious purpose, that the way of salvation should be 
open to all his children, they have been so slow to 
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apprehend, so unwilling to fulfil. Let us also 
consider, how easy, bow natural, are the terms, 
on which we are permitted to claim the benefit of 
that dispensation, which his wisdom and goodness 
has devised, to reconcile us to himself. To re- 
nounce the sins, which required such an atonement; 
— to believe in the truth and efficacy of that sacri- 
fice, by which we are redeemed from eternal 
misery; — theae, surely, are such conditions, as we 
might be expected to impose upon ourselves, of 
our own free will; such, indeed, as, in the very 
nature of the gift, are plainly implied. 

Reflections like these, if vee would often revive 
and earnestly tlwell upon them, could not fail to 
raise and maintain in our souls that warmth of 
divine love, which is the animating and essential 
principle of a holy life: for it is love alone, that 
can cure the languor and heaviness of our worldly 
and reluctant hearts, and make a pleasure of those 
duties, which, without it, must be a burthen and 
a toil. The love of God, moreover, is the only 
motive, that can give a real value to our obedience : 
which, if it is prompted by fear alone, is no more 
voluntary, than that of the evil spirits, who then 
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only submit to the will of God, when they dare 
not oppose it. 

But, if we would be secure from disappointment 
in our endeavours to raise tiiis holy feeling in our- 
selves, and to make it the guide of our practice, 
let ns look well that our conception of it be void 
of error. Let us remember, what we are, and how 
inhnitely removed from that alt-perfect Being, 
towards whom our thoughts are to be directed. 
Do we aim, or expect, to inspire ourselves with 
the same kind of affection towards our Maker, as 
that which we call love, or personal attachment, to 
beings Hke ourselves, whom we can see and hear, 
and with whom we can bold familiar intercourse? 
We are aspiring, then, to an exaltation of soul, of 
which, though, possibly, hereafter it may constitute 
our chief happiness, our very nature is at present 
incapable. The love of our supreme benefactor, 
when we regard him as clothed with the sublime 
attributes of the divine Essence, may best be de- 
scribed as veneration combined with gratitude. 
The temper of men's feelings, so long as they in- 
habit this vessel of clay, must, in some measure, 
depend upon the constitution of their bodily frame: 
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but, if we are so truly and deeply peaetrated with 
a sense of the divine goodness and mercy towards 
ourselves, as to make it our first wish and constant 
endeavour, that our whole conduct may be accep- 
table in the sight of God, and to set no earthly 
object in competition with his favour ; we may 
rest assured, that no higher affection is required of 
us. Let us but cherish and mature this feeling by 
habit, and by earnest prayer for the aid and di- 
rection of tlie holy Spirit, into a continued submis- 
sion of our whole will to the will of God ; and we 
shall then have attained to that love of him, which, 
because all are capable of it, is required from all, 
and which will prove itself genuine, by prompting 
us to love our brother also. 

It is by far the best proof of our love even for 
an earthly parent, that we study to obey all his 
commands, and seize every occasion of rendering 
him essential service. In like manner will our 
heavenly Father be satisfied with the fervour of 
that love, which produces the solid fruits of justice, 
mercy, and temperance. 

It must, however, be allowed, that the contem- 
plation of our Redeemer, in every particular of 
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whose life and death we trace the most active and 
affectionate love towards mankind, should natur- 
ally ^Ive birth to a reciprocal love, not wholly 
distinct from that, which, on similar inducements, 
we should feel for a human henefactor. The vir- 
tues of the meek and humble Jesus were those of 
humanity, not only in its highest perfection, but 
in its most attractive and amiable form ; as if they 
were expressly designed to invite our imitation, by 
commanding our love. 

It is true, indeed, that, in these our days, we 
have neither beheld the blessed Jesus, nor been 
adtnittecl to any personal intercourse with him : 
but we know him through thoseclear, -striking, and 
authentic narratives of his life and death, which 
have been written and preserved for our instniction. 
The writings of the holy Evangelists, supported as 
they are by a continued chain ofevidence both from 
the professors and adversaries of Christianity, from 
the age of theApoatles themselves down to the pre- 
sent day.form abody of permanent and unchange- 
able testimony, such as no other history can boast ; 
and fix our faith upon a basis, scarcely inferior in 
fiiTuness to that of the first proselytes to the Gospel. 
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HoWy then, can it be possible, that, contemplating 
such a Being, thus voluntarily allying himself to 
our own nature, and submitting to a base and 
painful de^ih for the salvation, if possible, of those 
very sinners, by whose hands he was nailed to 
the cross ; conscious too, as we are, that ourselves 
are in the number of those, for whose redemption 
from death eternal that cross was endured ; — how 
can it be possible — that we should refrain from 
mixing, with our admiration and gratitude, some 
feelings of affectionate love ? 

May that blessed Spirit, from whom alone 
we derive the will and the power, either to love 
God, or to serve him, as we ought to do, so en- 
lighten our minds, and open our hearts, that the 
exceeding great love of our Lord and Saviour, thus 
dying for us, may be ever present to our thoughts, 
and so order our steps, as to ensure our entrance 
into everlasting salvation. 
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LIMITS OF CONFORMITY. 
1 Cor. IX. 22. 

/ am made all things to all men^ that I might by all 

means save some. 

It is a fact, of which it is impossible to doubt 
(though no sincere Christian can contemplate it 
without pain) that there are persons, who never 
take up the Bible for any other purpose, than 
to search for grounds of objection or cavil ; — ^to 
discover some fact or doctrine, capable of misre- 
presentation or perversion ; something, in short, 
s^;ainst which the venom of audacious sarcasm, 
or profane ridicule, may be directed with effect. 

It is easy, then, to conceive, with what malicious 

■». 

exultation such persons must contemplate this 
assertion of St. Paul — ** I am . made all things to 
all men." ** Surely," say they, " this is, at least, 
a plain admission of dishonesty : this is professing, 
without disguise or apology, the versatile discre-* 
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tion of mere worldlings and time-servers : — pru- 
dent and plausible impostors, indeed ; but not the 
less impostors on that account ; nay, rather, the 
more base and abominable impostors : — hypocrites, 
who make no scruple to wear the livery of the 
times, and adopt all varieties of taste and hu- 
mour, that by all means they may gain some ;— 
that is, — may contrive to insinuate themselves into 
every man's confidence, and obtain their own ends 
at th6 general expense." "And this," remarks the 
infideli *^ is the confession of an apostle : these, if 
we may credit his own account, were the means, 
by which his opinions were to be propagated, and 
his party strengthened ; and this is the pattern, 
which he holds out for imitation." 
1 A most serious imputation, indeed, would this 
be, were there a particle of truth in it. But St. 
Paul, my brethren, you may safely believe and 
insist, had no ends to be so gained. He neither 
professed nor recommended such detestable du- 
plicity : nor would he have sanctioned the use of 
€uch means, were the ends in view ever so lauda- 
ble. The charge, in fact, like every similar charge 
against the first preachers of the Gospel, bears 
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intrinsic marks of improbability. They, trtio lie 
in wait to catcb men for ^vil purposes, do not 
usually make a public display of the traps whic^ 
they employ* What the Apostle here means 
by "saving some'^ is evidently — saving their 
souls from everiasting perdition, by turning them 
from sin to righteousness : and the methods, be 
assured, of which he {m>posed to avail himself fbr 
this truly benevolent and glorious end, could not 
involve tt)e sacrifice of honour and truth. To his 
purpose it was essential, that he should maintaiQ 
the moral dignity of his own character : and be 
could not but be aware, that, bad he set about tki^ 
conversion of sinners^ by flattering their follies> 
aiid conforming to their lilies, he w^uld fifklj have 
convinced them^ that he Was no better than them-^ 
lielves. 

Such conduct is natural enough in those, Who 
have no better object than to establish a party ; 
that is — ^in efiect — who have only themselves and 
their own consequence in view. But the conduct 
of this Apostle (himself by birth a Jew, and by 
education a Pharisee, though afterwards chosen 
and set apart of God for the conversion of the 



Gentiles) was that of a man losing sight of himself, 
in the extent and magnitude of his concern for 
others — that God might be "found of them that 
sought him not," ' and that " the Gentiles might re- 
joice with his people."* "Unto the Jews," says he, 
'* I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; 
to tbem that are without law, as without law ; 
(being not without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ) that I might gain them that are without 
law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak : I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by ail means save some."' And, 
accordingly, it appears from the narrative of St. 
Paul's proceedings in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that, while he continued personally to conform 
himself to various Mosaic rites and regulations, to 
avoid offence to the proselytes of his own nation, 
he strenuously resisted all attempts to subject the 
^^^^ Gentile converts to that burthen. 
^^^B Whether amidst his own nation, therefore, or 
^^V amongst the heathen ; to declare the glad tidings 
r of salvation through Christ crucified; and not only 

■ * Rom. X. ^0. * Bom. xv. 
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to declare it, but so to declare it, as, if possible, to 
obviate all prejudices against it, whether national 
or individual ; that it might no longer be " to the 
Jews a stumbling-block,'* nor " to the Greeks 
foolishness " — was the unbroken purpose of his 
efforts, the darling object of his soul, and the fixed 
end of his life. For himself he had no thoughts, 
but of the crown of martyrdom ; — no views in this 
world, but of persecutions, of sufferings, and of 
death. 

With these designs, and these expectations, all 
his proceedings were consistent: and well did it 
behove him (following therein the unerring foot- 
steps of his divine Master) to unite the wisdom of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove. So 
far, then, did he actually become " all things to all 
men," that, having to do of necessity with men of 
various descriptions — Jews and Gentiles, nobles 
and plebeians, learned and illiterate, philosophers 
and rustics; men of lively imaginations, but de- 
fective judgment, and men of weak minds, but 
strong prejudices — he thoiigbtfit to enter freely into 
their several notions and conceptions of things; 
to talk to them (if I may so express it) in their 
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own way, and reason with them upon their own 
principles ; and so, partly by refuting their errors 
upon admitted grouods ; partly by giving way to 
harmless prepossess! ona ; and partly by setting 
before them the advantages and the beauties of the 
Christian system, in such points of view as were 
best suited to their several habits and capacities, 
to invite and guide them into the kingdom of hea- 
ven — that is — into a cordial acceptance of the Gos- 
pel-covenant. This, in St. Paul's acceptance of 
the words, was " becoming all things to all men," 
that he " might by all means save some." 

Would to God we could now see, not only 
such persons as apparently devote their lives to 
the business of conversion, and seem to compute 
the value of their labours by the number of their 
proselytes ; but even those, who burn with a purer 
zeal for the honour of God and the advancement 
of religion, proceeding half so judiciously, as this 
most ardent and zealous Apostle! But, of too 
many of them, it may justly he said, that this tem- 
perate and considerate way of going to work does 
by no means accord with their sanguine and 
impetuous turn of mind. No! they will rather 
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asBail the fortress on the most inaccessible side, 
than go a single step to the right or left, for what 
advantage soever. They will not e?en wait for 

* 

the benefit of time, and of second thoughts. They 
will directly contravene every man's notions^ and 
urge him. in the very teeth of his most inveterate 
prejudices ; insist, at the precise moment^ when it 
wQuld be their policy to refrain ; and raise irrita^ 
tjon, where it is most needful to conciliate ; and 
thus, by all means, raise a host of enemies against 
themselves and their cause. 

The just line of moderation, between a base and 
temporizing spirit of concession on the one hand, 
and a stern and peremptory demand of absoiate 
conformity, on the other, is not, perhaps^ in idl 
cases, very'easy to be drawn : but, as. the ei^rcise 
of a sound discretion, on this question, is of vaBt 
importance, not only to those persons, who ond^- 
take the critical office of making proselytes from 
error to truth, but to the cause of truth itself, and 
of that Gospel, which came forth from the God of> 
truth ; it behoves^ us to consider, what general rale8>; 
and particular cautions may be necessary for our 
guidance in this charitable work. 
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Let me, however, premise, that it can rarely be*^ 
a duty, or even a matter of option, to engage in so'J 
arduous and delicate a task, as that of correcting*' 
the opinions or reforming the practice of any 
persons, for whose conduct we are in no respect r 
answerable ; unless, on the one hand, their errors J 
turn upon such points, as are universally allowed * 
to be of vital importance; and, on the other, both" ' 
reason and experiment afford a prospect of sue- i 
cess. ' 

There may be persons, who, for party or politi. :, 
cal reasons, may be eagerly solicitous to bring as ii 

■ raany aa possible into the pale and nominal pro-; r 
fession of their own communion; caring very-i, 
little, at the same time, whether they have any'' ( 
real feeling of religion, or any sound knowledge ' 

. wherein it consists. Such advocates as these may 
well be expected to become " all things to all 1 
men," in the worst sense of the words ; the means i 
are well suited to the end ; and it is probable ( 
enough, that the kind of proselytes, whom they .j 
seek, may easily be gained by such methods. {> 

But what we are now called upon to consider, ,f 
is, in all respects, a very different affair. We have.,|' 
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to enquire, what mode of proceeding and address 
is most likely to effect our purpose, when we un- 
dertake to reform profligacy, vice, and irreligioa ; 
— to convert nominal into real Christianity; and, 
in the prosecution of such a design, to become all 
thin^ to all men, in the extreme and worldly 
sense of the terms ; — in other words^to employ 
craft and disingenuous artitice — 'would not he less 
impolitic, than it would be inconsistent and culpa- 
ble. To deceive men into piety and virtue, if it means 
any thing at all, can only mean — to make them 
act in a way that appears consistent with piety and 
virtue, without any reallypiousor virtuous motives} 
that is to say, to leave their minds — their princU'J 
pies — the true source and seat of error — exactljta 
where we found them. 

Such, in fact, must be the result, when, through^ 
fear of disgusting the world, we condescend t* 
hold the language of the world :— when we pro-; 
pose to effect the reformation of sinners by talking , 
to them about comfort and consistency ; — about 
decency and regard to character; — in short — by 
holding out to them mere worldly motives; and, 
like true Epicureans, instead of urging them to 
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despise pleasure or convenience, when at variance 
with duty, only teaching them to refine their con- 
ceptions of it; — to pursue it with prudence and 
discretion ; and, especially, to beware, how they 
gratify their senses at the expense of their pride. — 
For a time, and under particular apprehensions of 
pain or poverty, of odium or contempt, they may 
possibly be thus prevailed on to conduct them- 
selves with tolerable caution, and give no offence 
to society : but, let them once entertain the pro- 
spect of gratifying some favourite passion, without 
incurring any immediate or temporal penalty ; and 
you have lost all hold of them : nay even, by your 
systematic silence and reserve upon the grand 
motives of religion and futurity, you have con- 
vinced them, that you are not yourself actuated by 
any such motives, and differ from them only in 
being a little more sensible to the suggestions of 
prudence, and to the current value of self-com- 
mand. 

If this be your notion of becoming all things to 
all men, you are running into a deplorable and 
fatal mistake. You are, unawares, diverting the 
eyes of men from that view of their spiritual 
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and hopee, whidi the Gospel holds out to them, 
and lending your countenance to guile and hypo- I 
crisy. Such, assuredly, is not the kind of accom- ' 
modation or complaisance, which St. Paul would > 
have recommended, or which he admits himself to 
have employed. 

It is also becoming all things to alt men in a base 
and degrading sense, and therefore utterly repug- 
nant to the spirit of the Gospel, when, with a view 
to make the practical part of our religion appear j 
the easier to those, from whom we cannot con* 
sistently expect a very rigorous morality, we give 
lenient appellations to gross actions ; employ gen- 
tle raillery, where the case calls for pointed repro- 
bation; and, in short, adopt any obvious palliative, 
to avoid shocking the delicate ears of refined vice; 
No person, who is in any degree conversant with I 
the habits and language of modern society, can 
have failed to observe, what highly criminal and 
unchristian conduct is noted with. faint censure, 
nay, almost with approbation, under the names of 
gaiety and gallantry, spirit and courage, amiable 
weakness, and liberality of sentiment ; as if the ap- 
plication of terms were to be adapted no longer to 
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the qualities of the things, which they are undan' 
stood to denote, but to the feelings of the persons, 
to wliom they are addressed, -* 

If it be possible, that some persons, who are bjt 
no means without a just sense of religion, may/ 
nevertheless, be conscious, that, whether throughf 
error of judgment, or the want of sufficient firing 
ness, they have given way to this delusive habit^ 
let them reflect, that, in so doing, they have bee*' 
adopting a line of practice, more naturally to b«f 
expected from a total absence of religious principle ^ 
that they have been aiding and abetting the sel£4 
deceit of those, who, finding that they caanot raised 
their inclinations to their duties, would sink then; 
duties to the standard of their inclinations : in^ 
short ; — that they have been encouraging tlieif 
hearers in the hope of reconciling the love of God^l 
with the love of the world, and obtaining at onced 
the pleasures of sin and the rewards of holiness. . 4 

With a similar and equally injudicious design o£i 
making religion more jialatable to the weak aiid({ 
wavering, or, at least, of softening down some oflj 
its chief difficulties, many persons have ventured^ 
to lower the tone of the scriptural denunciation»!! 
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against sin : — to qualify and explain away the 
strictness of the Moral Law ; and to raise doubtfr I 
both of the duration and severity of future punish- ' 
ment. The argument, principally employed — or 
rather, abused — for this purpose, is drawn from the ■ 
knowledge, which the Creator must necessarily 
have, of the frailty of his creatures, and his conse- 
quent disposition to make due allowance for it. 
Ab if He, who has so clearly defined what he 
requires of man, had not also given him a capaci- 
ty of complying with his requisitions : — as if that 
merciful Being, who so well knows that we stand 
iu need of grace to help us, had not placed that 
grace within the reach of all, who humbly and 
faithfully desire it. 

In this case, the great misfortune is, that they,' 
who thus become all things to all men, find, in all' ' 
quarters, an advocate wilhio, confirmiug theif 
sophistry, and forwarding their views: for every* 
man has some favourite vice, to which he is more 
prone than to others, and for which, therefore, he' 
is anxious to find some apology; every man has 
some fears for his own future state, and, therefore, 
listens not unwillingly to those, who make light of 
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its sufferings. But the Holy Scriptures hold out 
no such hopes of leniency or indulgence. Not 
an atom of excuse, not one iota of abatement, not 
one hope of forgiveness do they afford, unless 
through a deep and sincere repentance, even of 
the lightest sins, and an exclusive reliance on the 
merits of the Cross. The language of the Law is 
— " The soul that sinneth, it shall die 1 " The pro- 
mise of the Gospel — " Repent, and believe, and 
thou shalt be saved." " This is a faithful saying," 
says St. Paul, " that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners." ' And what says our Lord 
himself? "If a man love me, he will keep my 
words."* And what could be more pointed or 
more conclusive than his words concerning the 
Moral Law ? " I come/' said he, " not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil." * 

But there is another, and, at first sight, a very 
plausible shape, which this conforming and tem- 
' porising spirit now frequently assumes, against 
Mfhich, for that express reason — because it is plau- 
sible — we should be the more cautiously guarded. 
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It is that of those, who, under the pretence of 
magnifying and exalting the Cross of Christ, as' ' 
being (what it truly is, but not exactly in their 
sense) " an atonement for the sins of the whole' * 
world,*' so strongly insist upon the universality ' 
and inevitableness of sin, and upon the necessity 
of relying solely upon the imputed merit of the'l 
Redeemer, that they almost make it a presump- ' 
tion to strive against temptation, or to seek aftei' i 
righteousness. 

According to these teachers, there is little 
difference between the best and the worst of men, 
but what faith can compensate ; and, as abandoned 
sinners naturally catch at every pretence to evade 
the sentence, which conscience pronounces upon 
them, the disciples often carry this notion to a' 1 
length, which, we must charitably hope, theii* \ 
masters never intended ; and rashly imagine, that, 
provided their faith (that is — their gratuitous as- 
sumption of their own election) shall never fail/ 
they may sin on without fear. It is, of course, to' 
men of the most profligate and scandalous lives^ 
to men, whose whole conduct has been a system- 
atic infraction of the laws of God and their coun- 



try, and, especially, to those who are under sen- 
k tence of death for their offences, — that preachers of 
this class chiefly deh^ht to address themselves; 
and, among such persons, Ihey naturally find at- 
tentive hearers and willing proselytes. It is in- 
deed a most comfortable doctrine for them, to 
; learn, that their past life is not the least obstacle 
to their future hopes ; and that, if they can still 
work themselvea up to a perfect reliance upon 
their Saviour, their salvation is as certain, as that 
of the most regular, just, and charitable Christian. 
I But — where is their proof, either to the world, or 
to themselvest that vrere they even then reprieved 
from punishment, they would not relapse into 
their former habits? How can they be assured, 
that their repentance, however certain may be its 
momentary sincerity, is not chiefly, or entirely, 
■r dependent upon the awful crisis of the moment? 
Toflattersuch miserable culprits (however*awak- 
ened to something like repentance, or, at least, 
remorse, by the dreadful prospect immediately be- 
fore them) upon their spiritual state, and the cer- 
tainty of their salvation, is indeed becoming all 
things to all men, in a most alarming 
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if it be not absolutely deluding them, is acting on 
so perilous a responsibility, as every minister of 
Christ should tremble to incur. 

There are not wanting a set of zealots, who 
endeavour to eotice men, especially those in infe- 
rior situations in life, by a sort of religious bribery, 
to adopt tbeir doctrines, profess their opinions, and 
join their congregations. This is effected by pro- 
moting, or engaging to promote, their temporal 
interests and pursuits. Such a mode of proceed- 
ing may accord well enough with the views of 
party-spirit; and, in some instances, it may be 
unattended with any consciousness of blame; but, 
its ultimate tendency is plainly no other than to 
debase and adulterate men's principles, and to 
confound their notions of things : it may not only 
encourage, but even create hypocrisy ; and must 
ever increase that difficulty, which all men too 
plainly feel, of weighing and appreciating their 
own motives, and keeping the service of God dis- 
tinct from that of the world. 

Let us now observe, on the other hand, that, 
though it is so easy and so common to take up 
this accommodating principle in a wrong sense, or 
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to carry it to a culpable extreme ; yet, if we are 
really in earnest in our desire to do good, we can 
never be too cautious to avoid giving any just 
cause of disgust or ofTence. If we seek to recom- 
mend religion, we must not give her, in our own 
persons or conduct, an unaraiable aspect. Our 
blessed Lord bimself, in this sense, made himself 
all things to all men, and with the same view, as 
his Apostle St. Paul afterwards adopted and pro- 
fessed — that he might by all means gain some 
over to righteousness. Though he came to esta- 
blish a more pure and spiritual form of religion, 
yet, until this was established, he taught his disci- 
ples, by his own example, to conform to that, 
which was to be set aside. With the grave and 
learned he disputed gravely, and appealed to the 
authority of their own prophets : with the more 
ignorant he made his appeal to the senses, work- 
ing evident miracles before their eyes. He did not 
disdain, on due occasion, to promote convivial 
cheerfulness ; and he ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners. Yet, who ever reproved the guilty, 
the profligate, the sordid, and above all, the 
hypocrite, with more boldness and dignity, with 
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more openness and decision, than did the same 
Jesus Christ 1 

Nor, herein, did St. Paul fail to follow the steps 
of his Divine Master.. Far was he from flattering 
the vices or follies of the heathen ; of which, in 
his Epistles, he has drawn the most just, hut severe 
and disgusting pictures. Sometimes, in fact, it 
may be necessary to treat stubborn and malignant 
vice with stern and biting reproof; but, in the 
majority of cases, without leaving any room to 
suppose that we would either maintain or palliate 
religious or moral error, we can always adopt that 
gentleness and suavity of manner, and that indul- 
gence to the innocent prejudices and peculiarities 
of our fellow-Christians, which may give our 
advice or instruction a double chance of working 
a salutary change : and, that it is a duty, as well 
as a point of prudence, to adopt this plan, the high 
authorities adduced have sufficiently shewn. 

May we, then, my brethren, whatever may he 
our zeal to bring the lost sheep into the true fold of 
our Lord and Saviour, most cautiously observe 
tliat course, which he and his Apostle have marked 
out for U8 ; still remembering, that, if we venture, 
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and ingenuously depicts the fluctuations of a pious' 
but agitated mind. 

The writer plainly admits, that he had felt it 
necessary to be upon his guard, lest, in a fit of 
impatience, he should break out into language 
unbefitting his piety and resignation. '' I said, I 
will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in 
my tongue.- And he represents himself as having 
adhered to this resolution for a time, though not 
iii^ithout a severe effort. ** I held my tongue, and 
spake nothing : I kept silence, yea, even from good 
words; but it wasr pain and grief to me."^ At 
Jengthy however, (as he proceeds to state) his 
feelings had overpowered him. " My heart," says 
he, " was hot within me ; and, while I was thus 
musing, the fii^ kindled, and, at the last, I spake 
with my tongud^:"' and the words which he thus 
spake, when he could no longer refrain, were no 
other than those which we are now more particu- 
larly contemplating : " Lord, let me know my end, 
and the number of n^y days ; that I may be certified, 
how long I have to\live." 

s 
• Vs. Mxix. 1. \ * lb. 2. * lb. 3. 
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ignorance of the future, a blessing. 

Psalm xxxix. 5. 

Lord, let rm know my end, and the number of my 
days ; that I may be certified, how long I have 
to live. 

It is most probable, that tbis petition of King 
David, however earnest in its language, ought to 
be regarded merely as the effusion of a momentary 
■wish for that knowledge, which, on reflection, be 
could neither expect nor desire. The pathetic 
bymn, in which it is found, was evidently compos- 
ed in circumstances of deep and peculiar distress : 
such, as might induce its royal' author, under the 
heavy pressure of disconsolate i'eeling, to speak of 
life as if he were weary of it, gfnd anxious to learn, 
within what period he might 'hope to be released 
from the burthen of his sorro'ws. 
The whole composition, i|bdeed, most naturally 
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sisteot with piety. " O spare me a little, tnat 1 • 
may recover my strength, before I go hence and - 
be no more seen."' 

That divine Providence has determined kindly i 
as well as wisely for man, in the general conceal- i 
ment of the future from his view, was ever the 
opinion of the most profound reasoners ; but 
more particularly, with respect to the duration of ■ 
life. It is remarkable, however, that the hulk of 
mankind have always displayed great eagerness 
to penetrate into futurity; insomuch, that every 
pretender to the developement of fate has found 
listeners snd dupes. In all ages and nations, 
various means, often the most unpromising and 
absurd, have been resorted to, in the hope of search- 
ing, if possible, into the hidden things of God. 
Witness the crowds that flocked to consult the 
heathen oracles; the observance of omens, by 
which many, even of those, who could not be des- 
titute either of information or discretion, have been 
led either to prosecute or abandon the most im- 
portant designs ; the attention paid to astrologers^ 
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augiirs/^and soothsayers ; and the innumerable 
modes of divination, by which credulity, even 
down to the present day, continues to be imposed 
upon ; perhaps I might better say — to impose 
upon itself. 

The universality of these practices, however, 
does not fiunish a single argument against the 
folly of them; nor, indeed (we may add) against 
their impiety : for they indicate as little faith in the 
wisdom of God, as reliance upon his goodness. 
To foresee the future is exclusively His prerogative. 
In Him it exists as a necessary part of his omni- 
science : and in him alone it can exist, consistently 
with free-agency and happiness, or with the secur- 
ity of other rational beings. 

Who would take pains to bring that about, 
which he knew must come of itself; or — on the* 
other hand — that, which he knew would never 
come? Amidst the chequered scenes of life, who 
would be able to enjoy present good, with the' 
prospect before him of inevitable evil ? Who, in- 
deed, would seek after good, with a certainty of 
disappointment, or contend against evil, with a 
certainty of defeat 1 , 

H 
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In short, absolute foreknowledge, in finite and 
imperfect beings, would amount to absolute con* 
fusion ; and would overthrow every principle hoik 
of moral and prudential economy. 

Most fitly, then, and necessarily for the presept 
state of man, has the All-wise Creator decided ; 
who, in depriving him of certainty respecting th^ 
future, has given liim probability in its stead. It 
is with this, that all the offices of prudence ar^ 
principally concerned. To calculate consequeac^ 
is the chief exercise of discretion ; and divine ^Pcq- 
vidence, in furnishing us with grounds of deduc« 
lion, and faculties adapted to weigh and compare 
them, has done all for us, that the end of our being 
could require or admit. 

But, have we ever considered, how much of (he 
future we are actually permitted to know ? — how 
much the faculty of reason, common to our whole 
race, n^ay enable us to discover; what maxims 
of judgment the superior talents of individuals, 
entrusted to them by their Maker for the benefit, of 
their brethren at large, have added to the common 
stficJL of foresight ; and how much more, far be- 
yond the reach of the wisest mortcils, the divine 
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goodness has revealed to us, for our deliveranc€( 
from evils, and for our guidance to happiness!; 
Our heavenly Father has been too kind to us^ 
too attentive to our present as well as future coin^ 
fort, to furnish us with a kind of knowledge, by! 
which the sources of both would have been corr' 
rupted and poisoned : but, whatever really concerns 
us to know ; — whatever is necessary to ^uide u8 
safely and successively through this our voyage 
of probation, and to land us on the shore of eternal 
bliss, he lias freely and copiously imparted to us* 

To begin with that species of knowledge, of , 
which we found King David asking too large * j 
share. No means, indeed, are aflbrded, either ta ( 
the young or the old, of discovering " how long i 
they have to live :" but most clearly is it made \ 
known to all, that they cannot live long. The • 
notices, which all nature displays, both of the 
brevity and uncertainty of life, are too various tof 
be overlooked, and too plain to be mistaken. 
What good could result to any of us, from a more 
certain prospect of ihe term of our lives? What, 
irt fact, but evil, could possibly ensue from it I J 
Mark only the effect, which the bare hope of long 
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life, uncertain as it is, produces upon the young; 
and vigorous ; the levity and thoughtlessness which 
it creates: how it encourages them to fix their 
whole hearts upon the supposed goods and de-, 
lights of the world; and with what difficulty, the 
best-disposed of them are brought to renounce 
these vanities, and turn their thoughts towards, 
heaven. Mark this, I repeat; and then judge 
what would be the conduct of the more eager and 
volatile (I need not add — of the ill-disposed and 
unprincipled) if it were once disclosed to thenij 
that they might count with certainty upon a term 
of forty or fifty years of life. No sickoess would 
alarm them ; no mortality would bring them tOt- 
serious thought. While others were trembling at 
the ravages of war or pestilence, at the terrors of 
the storm or the earthquake, and laying aside all 
thoughts, but those of preparing for the fatal stroke ;. 
they alone would remain unmoved, and pursue 
their wild and licentious courses with a reckless 
and (in the end) fatal security. 

To those, who are lovers of pleasures more (ban 
lovers of God, were any certain assurance afforded, 
that they had seven years — nay, were it but as 
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many days — to live ; they would still proceed i 
their career of indulgence, either regardless of the 
consequences, or with some vague and ineffectual 
notions of reforming and making their peace at 
the last. 

On the other hand ; to the more conscientious 
but feeble and timorous class of mankind, any 1 
fixed limit would seem like a sentence of death 
hanging over them, and would spread, even over "1 
their devotions, a cast of gloom and melancholyl 
In short, it would poison all their comforts, be* 
Dumb their faculties, and render them useless t 
society. 

The only knowledge, then, respecting the di 
ration of life, that can be useful or desirable, is the? 
knovfledge, that it cannot endure long, and that 
it may terminate at any moment ; and of these 
facts we are amply assured. If tbey do not prove 
sufficient to restrain us from sin, the fault rests 
with ourselves. The defect lies not in the nature 
of the indications, but in our disposition to ob- 
serve and remember them. 

On a similar principle, with respect to the state 
of health which he is destined to enjoy, man ia 
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luiliisfaed witht 6Vel7 ground of jadgment'tiiat 
bd necessaJry^ or. truly desiraUi^ ; but iiot'wvth imb 
itotiat of informat]Lon beyond that point Frato 
the experimide ofr dtbers, and ptH!H[>)sib1y fiwiiikit 
own, he knows, that health is precarious;— 4lliit 
temperance and euaBrdse copduce to presdme^^lfr; 
but tbat» kfter all the cautiontbat can be>i!Aed/4t 
1$: li^le to easnal and unforeseen antem ptriMiai. 
Here, tben^'are jrtfobg'mbtive^ to patience 1^^ 
foftiCude, as -well as to Icaie and drsGr^tioii; .ide^ 
rivbttle Horn the i^u^ces*'^f"i)i^ bv^n mind. ^Bttt 
moreoVfio?^ tbertiagaiiitj^ oftfaat da^sr of tnai^^liitoe 
particular province it is, to study the constiteitfeta 
of the ' h^an frame and' the nature of the sevi^^l 
m&ladiekiQ'iTi^hicb it is exposed, Hks^iatiblistiied 
i)^9':i:iftis ^i\ci rdles, adapted to the ^^mhintehaiice td 
be^JU in the peculiar vicases of individuals ;-and 
ei^eq, means of restoring it, when tfaey are afflicted 
vitb dfeease. 

And (has much it is goiOd for tilan to know ; pr&r 
cis^ly,. b^aUse the circnrnstataqes^ in which tbia 
knowledge consists, are ,alJ conditional r that ir4o 
wy**— they refer to a tfts^sonifble -probability, thafc if 
ptudent mea|5tiire$(i)0 iiil(^d/tbey v«4U lead^o ^er 
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sirable consequences. But, respecting the siate of 
health, which himself, or any other person, may 
actually enjoy to-morrow, no man has any more 
knowledge, than of the duration of his life to that 
time : nor could such knowledge, were it attain- 
ahle, he applied to any wise or beneficial purpose. 
We are not permitted to know, on the bed of 
sickness, whether we shall ever rise from it in 
health and vigour: and what should we gain 
by any certain insight into the event ? That best 
and often invaluable effect of sickness — that of 
exciting wholesome alarm, and giving birth to 
pious thoughts and virtuous resolutions— would 
then he totally excluded : as, on the other hand, 
the enjoyment of present heahh would be in great 
measure destroyed, by the anticipation of disease, 
and all care to preserve it would appear vain aftd 
superfluous. 

In like manner, and for parallel purposes, it 
has been ordained, that, though no man can pre- 
viously ascertain, whether he shall obtain riches; 
nor even, whether he shall be exempted from 
extreme poverty; yet it sliall be plain to every 
human being, that integrity, industry, and fnigalitjrj- 
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are the direct road to comfort ai>d competenee^ 
And whi^t, beyond this, would it be any advaa-^ 
tage tp know? All t^e. activity^ and all the sloUl 
and judgnaent, jappUied to worldly affairs, depend 
altogetber nppp this happy ignorance of the result, 
and must vanish, ip.^act proportion as the power 
of diving into futurity should be attained. This, 
indeed, is a consequenjce,. which might easily be 
inferredi by obsei^ing i(irhat l^mpntable changes 
have been prod uf:e4 upon individual char^ctfir; 
f\ven by a. false and infatuate persuasion of apr 
proachiflg prosperity, , ,. . . . . .> 

^ From every departp^ent, connection, or situation 
in, life, examples : may easily be drawn, to prove 
tl)at thp c^rgise of the social virtues depends 
chiefly upon contingency; and that certain fore- 
j^owledge wpuld b^ fatal to them all. 

Here too, we have been kindly provided with 
the pieans of cajlculs^ting w^hat is likely to happen, 
sufficiently to gui(|e our judgment, and direct our 
choice : and, havii^g done the best we can for 
9,urselves, we naust;leave the result to Providence ; 
rejoicing^ not repining, that np cle^^rer view of it 
h^ ji^een allotted ^o us. Any certsiin assurance of 
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the consequences would leave no room for the 
exercise of that patience and trust in divine wis- 
dom and goodness, which are at once amongst the 
first duties, and the chief comforts of life. Which 
of us would have the heart to cultivate the vir- 
tues of beneficence and charity, if it could be cer- 
tainly foreseen, that ingratitude would be the 
sole harvest of his toils ? Such a return, indeed, is 
always contemplated as possible ; not unfrequently, 
as probable : and how often is this unpromising 
view made a pretence for indulging in parsimony 
and illiberality, under the names of prudence and 
caution ! Again : — who would labour to bestow the 
most extensive and costly advantages of education 
upon children, whom he knew destined to disappoint 
his best hopes, either by misconduct, or by prema- 
ture death? Or, — generally speaking — who would 
undergo toil and anxiety, to impart knowledge and 
skill to the rising generation, with an undoubted 
foresight, that they would make a bad use of it? 
Yet all these labours, as well those which prove tO 
have been thrown away, as those which are ac- 
tually effective of good, are essentia! to the state 
and constitution of human society : and it is the 
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uncertainty, the contingency of the result, nhicli 
alone keeps up the spirit of them, and rescues 
them from neglect. In fine : what social or do< 
mestic connection would men venture to form, if 
■ diey were previoualy aware of the consequences 
that must ensue? From marriage, from friendship, 
from united concerns in public or private business, 
results may be apprehended, which, if they were 
certainly foreknown, could not fail to cramp or 
%ven set aside the most necessary engagements and 
1. Occupations of life. 

.''' But the most important and striking proofs oftbft 
goodness of our AU-wise Creator, in displaying to 
tnan just so much of his otherwise inscrutable pur- 
^ses and decrees, as mayminister to the exigencies 
of his present condition, and withholding from him 
all further knowledge of the future, must be drawn 

[*lfrom considerations relating to his eternal state. 

I (' And, first : the Almighty has deigned to reveal 
1".^ us 80 much of his own infinite and incorapre- 
iiensible nature, that they, who do not feel the 
necessity of securing hisiavour, must be supposed 
either never to have heard, or, at least, never to 
have considered, communications so awful in them- 
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selves, and so clearly expressed. He has been 
pleased to declare himself to us, not only as our 
Creator and Sovereign, but as the author of laws, 
to which he claims our pnnctiial obedience ; as 
having annexed rewards and punishments to our 
observance or violation of those laws ; as having 
a constant eye to our conduct; and as having ap- 
pointed a time, when he will summon every one 
of us to receive sentence accordingly. 

Of the particular nature, indeed, of those rewards 
and punishments, he lias no otherwise informed us, 
than that the former will be such, as our present 
faculties are unable to conceive; the latter, such 
as, if we had any more exact apprehension of them, 
we should tremble to think of. But, at once to 
invest both the happiness and the sufferings of a 
future state with the highest importance in our 
view, that any single attribute could confer upon 
them, he has assured us, that they will be eternal. 
Eternity, doubtless, like Him, with whose being 
it is. co-extensive, is utterly inconceivable to man. 
We can only comprehend, that it must so far 
exceed any assignable term of years, as that, 
when the term should be expired, an eternal ex- 
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istence would be no nearer to a close, tlian it was 
at the commencement of it. But, if a thou.sand 
years appeal's to ns an immense extent of time, 
when we contemplate it as a period of misery ; 
how powerful a motive is here held out to iis, so 
to demean ourselves in this present life, as to secure 
a happy lot in that state of existence, wherein, 
should we be doomed lo suffer, neither a thousand 
years, nor a thousand thousands, will bring us any 
nearer to the termination of our torments ! 

Moreover, it has pleased the Supreme Being to 
make himself known to us in such characters, as 
Revelation alone could have suggested ; — in cha- 
racters so full of mercy and beneficence to man, 
as he, from his own reason, could not have dared 
to imagine: namely, as God the Father, pitying 
the lost state of his children upon earth, and 
wonderfully, as well as graciously, providing for 
their deliverance ; as God the Son, our Redeemer, 
by an astonishing condescension, faking our sins 
upon himself, and, in the form of a man, suffering 
death upon the Cross to expiate tliem; and as 
God the Holy Ghost, the unwearied Comforter and 
sanctifier of our &oulsi 
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" ■ "What an opening into futvirity does this reve- 
lation expand! It is, indeed, like all other fore- 
knowledge afforded to man, still undefined and 
conditional; but it is all that we need, to secure 
both present and future happiness : for, to this 
knowledge of the adorable Trinity in Unity, it 
is added, that, from the moment that we become 
possessed of it, our eternal salvation will depend 
upon the use which we make of it. Many times 
do the holy Scriptures assure us, that if, through 
a tirm faith in the atonement thus made for our 
sins, we rest all our hopes of pardon upon the 
merits of Christ our Saviour, a sincere repentance, 
through his powerful intercession, will move our 
heavenly Father to re-instate us in his favour : nor 
less frequently are we encouraged to trust, that 
if, in our endeavours to perfect our repentance by 
amendment of life, we are so truly penetrated with 
an humble conviction of our own infirmity, as 
earnestly to implore the aid of the Holy Spirit, he 
will never fail nor desert us ; but will graciously 
descend into our hearts, and either abate the seve- 
rity of our trials, or, with the temptation, will raake^ 
a way to escape. 
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We fitid, tbe5, that, oq; aU. other 8ub)ed9 of 
deep int»fe6t to ttiankind^ a» wftll aft in what i^ 
gafds the duration of life, it is in wisdoni a»dl 
neroy that the Creator baa concealed from> ns 
whatever it would be hurtful to foresee ; while, ia 
all that it truly concefns us to know, he has not 
only suffidently warned us/ what we have to e^ 
fleet, but. has graciously employed every induce^ 
Bent to ^' open, our eyes, that we may bebald 
wondrous things out of hialaw."' Not a sin^ 
general tmda, important aa a guide: to our conduct 
has he thou^t proper to withhold from us: partir 
cular eventi^^ of which tbe foreknonvledge m^fbt 
defeat at once onr present cotnfort, and the whofe 
scheme of ear probation, he has mercifully veiled 
OL impenetrable darkness. 

To no possible enquiry is a solution more 
peremptorily or more kindly refused, than to that 
•f king Davids ''let me know nune end, and the 
nnmber of my dayrsi" It i* precisely, from the 
uncertainty, ** how long he has to live," that every 
man may draw his best motives, to be always pre*- 
pared^ for a. snimAcMM into eternity. 

• P». cxix. 18. 
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Let us then dose this meditation with an en- 
deavour to consider — what would be the natural 
course of reflection and resolution in a well-dis- 
posed mind, contemplating the uncertainty of 
human life. * I am daily drawing nearer to the 
end of this term of trial. How fast and fearfully 
does the time glide on I When I look back, how 
brief now appears the interval, since I first formed 
some resolutions, to set my,self in earnest about 
the great business of preparing for eternity ! What 
have I since done towards it? The goods of this 
present life are rapidly deserting me: have I 
learned to dispense with them? Another, and a 
very different one, is soon to open upon me : am 
I willing to enter it? Have I even yet learned to 
prefer my God to the world — to estimate my 
Saviour's love — to know my own weakness, and 
to seek strength from above? "There is," I am 
aware, "no repentance in the grave." Shall I 
not, then, avail myself of that portion of life, which 
may still remain to me, to wean myself from what- 
ever may endanger my eternal happiness, and to 
acquire a taste for the joys of that better world ; 
in short — to make my peace with God ? But — how 
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is this to be effected ? Are my powers and means 
become more adequate to the task ; or is the task 
itself become easier, than formerly ? Far from it ! 
On the contrary, the further I advance in years, the 
deeper am I plunged in the cares and concerns and 
connections of the world. Never had I less ground 
to rely upon myself; — never more reason to hope 
for lenity in my All-seeing Judge ; never more 
need to wish that help were at hand. What hope, 
then, remains for me? Thanks to my heavenly 
Fatha*, there is still a hope of unbounded lenity :• 
a source of sure and unfailing help is still open to 
me. The All-merciful Redeemer laid down his 
life for me and all mankind, that our repeated 
failures, our ineffectual struggles, our dangerous 
delays of amendment, might not be fatal to our 
souls. The holy Spirit also, that abiding Com* 
forter, whom He has sent, is still ready, and more 
than willing, to strengthen our weakness, and 
sanctify our thoughts. Shall I not, then, instantly 
and eagerly throw myself upon the mercy of my 
God ? Shall not the sense, thus forced upon me, of 
my extreme need, induce me daily and hourly to 
pray for the aid of that holy Spirit? I stand, per- 
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bapSy at this moment, upon the brink of eternity. 
Let me no longer delay to s^ize tbat blessing, which 
a few days or hours may remove for ever beyond 
my reach: and, whenever, through divine grace, I 
may begin to feel, that I have gained some footing 
on the ground of faith, and love, and obedience, 
let me, to my grateful acknowledgments, add my 
redoubled prayers, that I may no more fall from it/ 
Is it, my Christian brethren, to one or another 
of us, that thoughts and reflections like these are 
natural and suitable ? No ! You must be con- 
scious, that they belong equally to us all. All are 
defaulters : all have '^ come short of the glory of 
God." May it, then, be the good pleasure of our 
heavenly Father, by the ministry of his holy Spirit, 
and through the intercession of his ever-blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, so to dispose our hearts and minds, 
that these meditations may lead to the improve* 
ment of our remaining days iU: (his life, and to our 
comfort and happiness to all eternity. 



SERMON VII. 

MORALITY ESSENTIAL TO RELIGION. 

Galat. V. 16. 

Walk in the Spirit ; and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 

the flesh. 

That human conduct is actuated by two oppo- 
site and conflicting principles, was by no means a 
new doctrine, first brought into the world by the 
Christian scheme of religion. We find it acknow* 
ledgedy not only by the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament, but by the wisest heathens : and» 
in fact, every man, who diligently and honestly 
turns his thoughts into his own breast, must be 
conscious of a perpetual strife between the impulse 
of passion and the sense of duty. 

The moral precepts, therefore, of all rational 
systems, have been founded entirely upon thid 
supposition. They have uniformly taught, tha| 
the mind of man is endued with a certain power. 
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adapted (and, consequently, designed) to support 
the right against the wrong source of action ; — to 
keep the appetites and passions under control ; and 
to provide, that the sense of duty may be the ruling 
principle of life. 

But, though this doctrine was not first intro- 
duced by the Divine Founder of our holy religion, 
pr by his Apostles, it was by them insisted upon 
with peculiar force, and, in some respects, placed 
in a new point of view. . What the heathen mo- 
rali/sts called * reason,' ^conscience,' or ' the natural 
sense of right and wrong ;' what Solomon calls 
'wisdom,' and David, 'a right heart;' our Saviour 
Christ and his followers have termed the Spirit ; 
in opposition to all sensual and corrupt propensi- 
ties, which they denominate the Flesh. 

The word ^iritf thus applied, is evidently, 
figurative, and denotes that which is breathed or 
inspired into the mind of man from above, for 
his benefit and guidance. The source of this in-9 
spiration is God himself — He, who originally 
breathed into man's nostrils the breath of li£^ : 
then, indeed, of natural and limited ; but, now, of 
spiritual and eternal life. In this character, and 
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by this agency, God has been pleased to reveal 
himself to us, as the third Person of the blessed 
Trinity, thence termed the Holy Sriair: and the 
suggestions of this divine Spirit, being the highest 
jgrace or favour which the Creator bestows upon 
his creatures, are therefore emphatically and ap- 
propriately styled the grace of God; or, not un- 
freqoently (in regard to Him, in fulfilment of wliose 
promises, and in honour to whose intercession, 
they are granted) the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

To " vFalk in the Spirit," then, as opposed to 
" fulfilling the lust of the flesh," is — to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of (he Spirit, and (as St. Paul 
expresses it) to " mortify the deeds of the body,"* 
and "keep it under subjection," lest the evil 
principle should " quench the Spirit," and take 
fatal possession of tlie whole man. That zealous 
Apostle, indeed, seems always alive to a sense of 
this danger; and, accordingly, lakes every oc- 
casion to represent an absolute command Over the 
impetuous and sensual affections as indispensably 
necessary to the Christian character 
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Let U8, then, proceed to enquire, what our 
Instructor has laid down for our guidance, re- 
specting the value and obligation of moral duties. 
And here, a passage cannot but occur to us, from 
the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, 
which, alone, might be taken as conclusive. '* If 
thou wilt enter into life," says our Lord, ^^ keepibe 
Commandments.*' « As this precept was addressed 
to a known and declared follower of Moses, there 
cannot be a qutetion — what commandments were 
here intended : and it is not unworthy of remark, 
that, being further ui^ed to specify the command- 
ments, on which he thus insisted, he enumerated, 
in reply, those of the second Table alone, which 
contained only the moral and social duties. The 
omission of the duties towards God, on this occa- 
tsion,' may easily be accounted for. Our Saviour 
well knew, that the belief and worship of one God 
were maintamed by all the Jews of his day, as the 
very basis of their religion— as forming, in fact, 
the broad line of distinction between the Jew and 
the Gentile : and, on this head, their practice. 



• Malth. xix. 17. 
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tbougfa not UDmixed with superstition, might be 
comparatively pure. In the second Table, on the 
contrary, there was not a single commandment, 
which the Scribes and Pharisees had not made 
" of none effect" by their corrupt traditions and 
subtle misinterpretations. Our Lord, tlierefore, 
passing by, in his account of the Commandments, 
those which they had not dared to pervert, hasten^ 
to enforce those moral precepts, of which their 
neglect or misappUcation was notorious ; and 
plainly intimates, that whoever would " enter into' 
life" must observe the injunctions of the latter 
Table with the same strictness, as those of thff ' 
former. 

If, indeed, there could still be a doubt of onf • 
Lord's judgment on this great practical question, 
we might appeal to the entire record of his public 
discourses. What was the Bubstance of his diving 
sermon delivered upon the Mount? What was the 
universal tendency of his remarks and precepts, 
whether called forth by the casual turn of passing" 
events, or by the insidious questions of his adver- 
saries? What were the duties which he recommend- 
ed to his disciples, in lieu of the formal obser- 
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vancM of PhariBaical superstition ? We find bim, 
tb)*oagholit, enjoining fhe diligent caltivation of 
every moral and social virtue ; and, oh every oc* 
casion, joiding the love of man to that of God, im 
the animatii^ principle of all righteousness. ' ' 

Sueh/theta, is the obligation of the Moral Law ; 
which^ if we give ear to our Saviour's representa^ 
tion, we must thiiik ourselves bound to adopt as 
the constdut irule of our. lives. 

Yet^ again, on the same sacred and unquestion- 
able authority, the hope of salvation is made to 
depeAd on faith. '^He, that belie veth and is 
baptized," says our Lord, ^' shall be saved ;'' and 
we must admit, that both these propositions could 
not be true, if either of them were'exclusive of the 
Other. 

The language here employed, then, must not be 
taken as exclusive in either case. Nor, in fact, 
will it bear th^t construction. The disciple of 
Christ is neither taught to believe that any works 
will avail for his justification, if they do not pro* 
ceed from faith : nor, on the other hand, to think 
himself capable of such a faith, as either to super- 
sede the necessity of good works, or to render 
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them an involantary and mechanical conseqaenoe 
of his belief. Odr Lord, indeed, made it ah iiidia^ 
pensable condition, to those, who would '* enter 
into life," that they should '^keep the commaud*-' 
ments ; ' not, that he made this the only condition ; 
for he has represented faith also as indispensable: 
*' he that belie veth not," said he, '' is condemned 
already/*' Again; the whole tenor of his dis- 
courses affords ample proof, that he never coii-^ 
templated faith as distinct from a desire and 
endeavour to obey the Divine Will. " He, that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit." *i — " Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bring forth much fruit." " — " Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever 1 command ydu." * 
Moreover; that our Lord r^arded vigilance and 
perseverance as essential to victory in die Chris- 
tian warfare, is abundantly manifest in the follow- 
ing testimonies. ^' Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate."' — " Blessed are they, which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness."*^ — " Watch and piray, 
that ye enter not into temptation. The spirit; 

• John xvi. IS. * lb. 5. ' lb. 8. ' lb. 14. 

* Liike xiii. 24. -^ MaUh. v. 6. 
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indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak." « And hii^ 
emphatic exhortation, to part with a '' right eye^'' 
or a *' right hand/' » rather than be led away by it 
into sin^ sufficiently shews, that, well knowing what 
was in man, he knew that causes of temptation 
and of sin would for ever subsist, and therefore 
mtist for ever be vigorously withstood. 

The belief of a Christian, then, in the atonement 
of the Cross, implies an entire acceptance of the 
whole Christian covenant : — not only of the doc«- 
trine of redemption from the penalty of sin, but 
6f the terms annexed to it. Sin, indeed, is re* 
mitted ; but it must also be renounced. It is not 
designed, that our faith in the promises of Christ 
should supersede an equal faith in his precepts 
and denunciations: nor can the due result of the 
firmest belief be any other, than the most absolute 
determination, to love that, which he has com- 
manded, in order to obtain that, which he ha& 
promised. ^ 

Neither are these doctrines in any respect at 
variance with the most natural views of the neces- 
sary connection between religion and morality. 

• Matth. xxvi. 41. * lb. v. 29, 3(K 
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The cultivation of the moral and social virtues 
has, in fact, been universall)' treated, even by hu- 
man legislators, as the very end and essence of 
religion : and whoever traces and compares the 
several revelations of his will, which God has been 
pleased to make at different periods of the world, 
must be convinced, that it was expressly and 
entirely with a view to make men more virtuous, 
by giving them new motives and incentives to 
virtue, that those divine commnnications were 
granted. With respect to the Christian revelation 
in particular, we have already seen, how truly it 
may be asserted, that, the more diligently any 
man is endeavouring to fulJil the Commandments, 
the more conformably is he acting with its princi- 
ples and design. 

Morality, then, or the observance of God's 
moral commands, being an affair of the nearest 
concern to every human being, hence there arises 
a strong and universal interest, to ascertain, what 
are the causes, tliat man, — even regenerate man — 
is so far from attaining to a perfect fulfilment of 
these commands ; and by what means he may bring 
himself as near to it, as his present sl^te will allow. 
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Now the obstacles to a more exact obedience^ 
itis mifflcrently plain, are no otfaer, tha;n our oym 

headstrong appetites and passions— the perverse 

> 

prdpensitieis of otxt fallen nature ; which the holy 
Scripturei^ (f if om whence alone we can obtain an*- 
thentic information upon this subject) represetit 
to us as derived fr6m the original sin of our first 
parents. Every observer, even the least critioat, 
of his own thoughts and feelings, welt knows the 
force of these affections : of these, every CbristiafA, 
^faose heart is Whole with God, acknowledges 
ahd deplores the fatal predominance; What iin-* 
gle day can any one of us remember to have 
passed, in which he had not occasion to refetrain 
some desire, to resist some impulse, or, at least, 
to stifle some irregular thought, which, if rashly 
followed and indulged, would have plunged him 
into sin ? The visible scene of the world, perhaps, 
or the officious folly of mistaken friends, or, pos- 
sibly, the influence of evil spirits upon his imagi- 
nation, may have set before him some dangerous 
allurement : but it was his own delight in the 
objects of sense, that made them dangerous or 
alluring to him ; and, if he gave way to the temp- 
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talion, it was the tyranny of the animal oveir the 
spiritual part of himself, that was the true cause 
of bis failure. 

From dangers of this kind, what mortaU 80 long 
as he continues in the flesh, can ever hope to be 
exempt? What happy individual has so entirely 
surmounted them, that his trial can be said to be 
over, his victory certain, and his election secure 1 
How many men, otherwise rich in every spiritual 
gift and grace, ardent in fa^h, and even abundaiit 
in good works, have yet been infested — ^nay, at 
times, overpowered — by some favourite passion,— 
some characteristic infirmity* — which was to them, 
as it were, a thorn in the fl^h ; casting a shade 
over all their virtues, and yet, perhaps, almost 
necessary, to exclude spiritual pride„ and to re* 
mind them, that they were but men ! 

Nothing, then, can be more needful (especially, 
to those, '' who think that they stand") than to 
be continually guarded against the wiles of the 
tempter, and the inroads of passion : nothing more 
beneficial, than to be often reminded of this class 
of duties: nothing more useful, than to acquire 
every art, whereby reason may be strengthehed|( 
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the calls of appetite regulated, the angry passions 
kept within due bounds, the pride of presumption 
abated, and, above all, the aid of divine grace 
obtained r 

In seeking for antidotes against the infection of 
sin, every pious mind will naturally place its first 
reliance upon an habitual recollection of the Di- 
vine Presence, united with a frequent contemplation 
of the shortness and uncertainty of human life. 
The consideration ; how certainly we must— bow 
sooiLand suddenly we may — ^be called to account 
before Him, who sees not only every act of oni 
lives, but every thought of our hearts ; would re- 
strain the wildest passions and the most eager 
desires, were it not our practice, instead of dili- 
gently reviving this awful reflection, to stifle and 
suppress it. 

Essential aid may likewise be derived, in this 
arduous contest, from temperance in diet : — a 
habit most conducive both to moderate the pas- 
sions (which excess never fails to inflame) and to 
preserve that state of bodily health, in which a 
composed and tranquil frame of mind is most 
^tsily maintained. 
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Neither is the employment and distribution of 
time of small account in this point of view. The 
mind of man, when unemployed, is like an un- 
fenced field, or an unguarded house; — open and 
exposed to every encroachment ; and is ready to 
embrace the most dangerous or even criminal oc- 
cupation, rather than submit to the misery of 
total inactivity. On the contrary, when properly 
occupied, and directing its pursuits to some valu- 
able end, it is not at leisure to be tempted : it 
often passes through the snares of seduction with- 
out even perceiving them ; and is too earnestly 
and too busily engaged in the cause of virtue, to 
have one thought at the service of vice. 

Much also may be effected by prayer and de- 
votion ; or rather — little without it. Our suppli- 
cations, when sincere, cannot but remind us, 
before whom we are kneeling, and what relations 
we bear to him : and prayer is the appointed and 
direct mean of obtaining that gracious and salutary 
influence of the Holy Spirit, which is our best help 
in time of need, and our sure guide in all the vi- 
cissitudes of life. 

These are not only the arms, on which we can 
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best rely in our spiritual warfare ; but subjects of 
meditation, from which our thoughts should never 
long be withdrawn. The dangers of the world are 
always at hand ; the Tempter is ever watchful to 
beguile U8» and our own passions are seldom 
asleep : it is, therefore, highly needful, that reason 
'and religion should also be awake, and ready to 
ppppse them. 

There may be temporary or local circumstances, 
which may give a peculiar interest to these con- 
siderations. It can scarcely be necessary to re- 
Qiind a protestant congregation, what a corruption 
of oiorals is to be apprehended in the members of 
any Church, which holds out a facility of obtain- 
ing absolution from sin by pecuniary commutations 
tind fruitless penances. Long since has it pleased 
divine Providence to open the eyes of this nation 
to the unscriptural character of such practices: 
and to breed us up from infancy under the fullest 
persnasion, that all, who work iniquity, if they 
ivould stand absolved in the sight of God, must 
imprint the stamp of penitence upon their hearts, 
and of amendment upon their lives. 

But our attention is equally demanded by er- 
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rors of a less palpable nature, and of more re^ 
cent origin-^-errors, which have sprung up vf, 
the very bosom of the Reformatiqn ; and irom 
which, unhappily, our own Ministry is pot 
exempt 

By the wide and encreasing dissemination of 
doctrines, which already resoqnd ffom one eX" 
tremity of this island to the other, (and, indeed, 
are heard throughout the habitable globe, wherever 
an opening is afforded to proclaim them) at| 
expectation is raised of a certain sensible and in- 
stantaneous regeneration, an all-powerfql faith, 
and an irresistible grace, whicb are tp supersede 
every painful eadeavpur after practical obediencis, 
and guide men to salvation by a compencjioiw 
road. (V, ' 

The alarming feature of these doctrinea consists 
in the persuasion which they imply, that, if a man 
can only possess himself with a full and confident 
assurance of his own absolute election, he needsi 
no farther proof, that he is actually predestined tq 
salvation : — that this alone is the faith, whereby a 
Christian is justified ; and that, in virtqe of siicb 
faith, he may dismiss all solicitude respecting his 

K 
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practice ; because, being under the constant and 
immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, whatever 
he does must be pleasing to God. 

There is one obvious and inevitable consequence 
of these opinions, which alone might induce any 
other mind, than that of an enthusiast, to suspect 
them of error. If such a state could really be 
attained by a Christian, the numberless and earn- 
est exhortations of our Lord and his Apostles^ to 
the discharge of practical duties, would be super- 
fluous and useless. Instead of admonishing us to 
use all diligence and watchfulness, to pray against 
/ temptation, to keep under the body, and bring it 
into subjection, and to persevere to the end ; they 
would then rather have directed us to lay out our 
whole poweiB in praying earnestly for faith, and 
watching for the moment of conversion, and for 
the sensible entrance of the Spirit into our hearts ; 
since, when once we should have wrought our- 
selves up to the necessary assurance of this 
happy change, perseverance in holiness would 
follow of course. And this, in fact, is the lan- 
guage, which by some persons more openly, by 
others more covertly, has actually been held : in 
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what degree of conformity with the doctrines of 
their divine Master, the holy Scriptures will de- 
cide. 

* The increase and prevalence of such perilous 
notions may justly be attributed (next to the ex- 
traordinary zeal with which they are disseminated) 
to the high degree of indulgence which they hold 
out to human weakness, indolence, and vanity. 
A mind, weary of contending against its own 
passions and infirmities, and once caught with 
the prospect of a more practicable road to happi- 
ness, naturally yields itself up to the delusion. It 
is far easier, to work up the imagination to an 
enthusiastic feeling, and to an assurance ( so flat- 
tering to the highest hopes of our nature) of being 
absolutely destined to the joys of Iheaven, than 
to proceed in the ordinary track, with no cheer- 
ing illuminations, no immediate sense of the ac- 
cess of the Spirit ; nothing — ^in short — but a per- 
petual consciousness of relapse into sin, of a 
doubtful and perilous condition, and of repent- 
ance and sorrow continually to be renewed. 
Besides; to obtain so cheaply the honour and 
advantage of being numbered with the elect ; — to 
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stand calmly, as it were, upon the shore of salva* 
tion, and behold others painfully toiling agaiast 
the winds and waves of temptation and trial—* 
implies a pre-eminence, as well as a comfwt, at 
which the pride of man too readily grasps; without 
enquiring over-curiously, whether it is actually 
within his reach. 

The heavy responsibility, incurred by the pro* 
pagation of such opinions, will farther appear from 
two considerations { both, of the most serious and 
weighty import. The first is the obvious rashness 
of authorizing every mind to presume upon Ae 
source and character of its own feelings. A li- 
cence like this, if it might safely be granted to 
some grave and sober constitutions, would still be 
hazardous isi others, of a more fanciful and vision- 
ary turn : subverting, in all cases, that universal 
and secure maxim of our blessed Lord — ^tbat 
** every tree is best known by its fruits."" 

The other consideration is that of the indubita- 
ble fact — that, while a presumptuous reliance upon 
his own election and justification is far from ex- 



• Matt. vii. 16. 



empting any man from those "buffetings of Sa- 
tan," to which mortal flesh must ever be exposed ; 
it deprives him of the most urgent motives, wiiich 
impel ordinary Christians to keep an incessant 
watch over their souls. Supposing, then, that it 
should have happened to men of this cast of 
opinion, (as, in many instances, it cannot but 
happen) that they too, like any other person, 
should have given way to temptation, and fallen 
into sin ; in what situation do they then stand, and 
what must be the probable result of such unex- 
pected failures? Either they must despair of them- 
selves, as reprobates, whom Satan has deceived 
into a groundless reliance upon the Holy Spirit; 
or they must he driven to contend (as, in fact, 
many of them have contended) that they need 
only to place so much the stronger reliance upon 
the Cross of their Saviour ; while their final salva- 
tion remains equally secure. 

Far be it from us, my brethren, to set bounds to 
the efficacy of that all-sufficient sacrifice ; by a 
firm faith in which, no doubt, the most inveterate 
sinner, if his repentance be complete, his com- 
punction adequate to his guilt, and his gratitude, 
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to the mercy extended to him» accompanied with 
a sincere purpose of amendment, may obtain re- 
mission of his sins. But the mind, which dwells 
with such fervour upon that efficacious atonement^ 
as to lose sight of the necessity, so strongly urged 
by St. Paul, of *' working out its salvation wi(h 
fear and trembling," ' cannot but be too strongly 
disposed to pronounce its own absolution, without 
waiting for the completion of its repentance by 
amendment of life ; and must be perilously tempted 
•to venture upon the practice, which that Apostle 
so earnestly deprecates, of '^continuing in m]|» 
that grace may abound."^ 

On this grand point, let us once more seek the 
highest source of authority. Our Lord himself- — 
the great Prcj^cher of belief, the great Preacher of 
love — did not preach love and belief alone. Hear 
his own words ! " Not every one, that saith unto 
me — Lord, Lord ! — shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he, that doeth the will of my Father, 
which is in heaven." c Again ; *' Therefore, every 
one that heareth these sayings, and doeth them, I 

• Philip, ii. 12. * Rom. vi. 1. * Matth. vii. 21. 



will liken him to a wise maD, who built bis bouse 
upon a rock."' And what is the proof, which he 
has required from his disciples, of their love for 
him ? " If ye love me, keep my commandments !" ' 
And, to shew, how important he held it to be, that 
this precept should sink deeply into their minds, 
he soon afterwards repeats it, in substance, not 
less than three times. " He, that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is, that loveth 
me." " If a man love me, he will keep ray words." 
He, that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings."* 
It was thus also that St. Paul understood the 
doctrine of his Lord. "If we live in the Spirit," 
says he, " let us also walk in the Spirit :" ' that is ; 
if we trust to have eternal life through the grace of 
God, let us live according to the dictates of his 
grace, and produce the fruits of the Spirit. And, 
to preclude the possibility of misinterpretation, he^ 
thus prefaces this injunction; "they, that are 
Christ's, have crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and lusts." 

• Mattli. vii. 24. * John xiv. IS. ' lb. 21, 23, 24. 
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It id well known, how pointed is the doctniie of 
§t. James vpdn this question. Omitting, there'- 
jfbre, those remarkable lexts, in which he difecftl^f 
msists np<yn the necesisiiy i>f good \^orkis, as ^e 
only proof of a gcfnoine facith, I shall here oiify 
request yon lo obseWe, ftat h* exhorts all Ghrw- 
tiatis to ^^be doi^rs of the ^^^ord, and hot heareM 
only, deceiving their ownselvcjs." • Noi<r, to fete 

^ doers of thewbrd,^' in St. James's nbtioii df it, 

... , 

was precisely tbh same thin^ which St. Paul de- 
scribiss ^ '^walkihg in thef Spirits that is io 
say, " keeping thfe body under ^uJbjeiction to 'life 
Spirit : for thus he had just written—" My bre- 
thren, blessed is the man, that endureth tempta- 
tions/** 

Hence it appears, that the dangers arising from 
those temptations, which address themselves to the 
passions and afiecti'etas of the flesh, are not pecn* 
liar to the unregenerisite. It was to those, who had 
been born again in biaptism, and of whom, probfei- 
bly, a great part had sensibly received the ttoly 
Ghost, that both St. James and St. Paul addressed 
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il^rip irtcitnercms 6xliortati(Mi& to cacit4*0il iv&d f^ 
ld^sfo!J(?e; It fe the regenerate tfaetnsJeil ve6, Mvho Me 
Mtiietai^fa^d to '' tak^ heei) leM they fall ; •' and b^^ 
i^hikA ti)6 trials 6ftem|Jtisltioii, 80 Ibng^ d^ tbey ai^ 
in tbe flesfaf,^ must contmue tb b^ endured dfld 
withstood: but ^* he, that eiidiireth to the end; 
Bliall be sdvefl." • Let iis then strive to fortify drtft 
selves, net with one ot afnother particular arm »6f 
defetice, as if tliriat alone might suffice; but wilA 
?* tbe wfedle arthour of God.'* Lei us make it oto 
fervent tod constant prayer, to be defended not 
<My with ''tb^ shield ojf faMi^ and the helmet ^f 
saWatioti," but with " the breast-plate of rigbteous- 



ness." 



The irritations of nature, excited by the various 
objects of desire, which the world presents to them, 
constitute that formidable enemy to our peace, 
against whom we stand solemnly engaged, even 
from our baptism, to carry on an unwearied and 
perpetual warfare. If we basely desert our own ♦ 
cause, and turn our backs in the day of battle, it 
will be vain to look for help from above. The 



• Mattb. X. 22. 
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glorious prize, once placed within our reach, 
then be irretrievably lost by our own £itolt and 
folly. But iff as loyal and steadfast soldiers of 
Christ, we fight with perseverance under his ban- 
ner, it will conduct us to victory and honour, to 
joy and immortality: for it is his own gracious 
promise, that, if we are '' faithful unto death," he 
will give us ** a crown of life." • Wherefore, let us 
be *' sober and vigilant," as well as steadfast in the 
fiuth ; and " the God of all grace, who hath called 
us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after 
that we have suffered awhile, will make us perfeet, 
stablish, strengthen, settle us. To him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever." * 

• Revel, ii. 10. * 1 Pet. v. 8—11. 



SERMON VIII. 

EVILS OF SELF-WILL. 

2 Kings v. 11. 

But Naaman was^ wroth^ and went away^ and said ; 
beholdy I thought^ he will surely come out to me, 
and standi and call on the name of the Lord his 
God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover 
the leper. 

If the pure and benevolent messengers of heaven 
take a kind interest, as we have reason to believe, 
in the well-being of mankind, it cannot be without 
a lively regret, that they observe the various shapes, 
in which the pride and vanity of the sons of Adam 
stand in the way of their happiness. Perhaps, 
with their compassion for our sufferings, they -^ 
cannot avoid mingling some feelings of anger at 
our wickedness, and contempt of our folly : but, 
the more severely their patience may be tried, 
when they see us at the same time so presum* 
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ptuous in our expectations of undeserved blessings^ 
and so blind to those^ which divine bounty has 
provided for us ; the more deeply must they la- 
ment the sad consequences of our errors. 

Not so, the wicked and refractory spirits ! To 
them it is most gratifying, to see, how near an 
approach to their own depraved nature may be 
found in some instances of human perverseness ; 
and how powerfully this tends, to render us, in 
the event, the wretched sharers of their fearful 
destiny. Pride and ambition, Satan well knows, 
were the sources of his own rebellion, and tihe 
sole causes of his ruin. He feels, that it was no- 
thing but boundless and unconquerable pride, 
that first led him into sin ; — ^nothing but pride, 
that made him what he iiow is, and (which is no 
light portion of his punishment) will not suffer 
bim to forged what he once was. 

How highly, then, must this malignant spirit 
be delighted, to dee, what havoc the same fault is 
making with human happiness : — to see the inha- 
bitant of earth (destined by his Creator, if he will 
but accept it, to endless felicity) endued, likB 
himself, with such conceit and stubbornness, as 
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may perhaps drive him hereafter to join the re- 
bellious angels in (he regions of endless misery ! 
What a harvest of sin and disobedieoce must he 
calculate upon raising from this prolific seed ! 

It is our great misfortune, that this arch-enemy, 
who is actually a spectator, and not an indifferent 
one, of all that passes upon earth, should be so 
well justified in this estimate of our danger. He 
has, in this case, his own fatal experience for his 
guide. The same qualities, he may reasonably 
conclude, if they be not vigorously restrained, 
must naturally work the same effects in us also : 
and he has measures ia view, to stifle those higher 
principles and better feelings, which, if they could 
work freely in our minds, would induce us to 
restrain them. Our nature, he knows, is some- 
thing lower' than his own once was; and our 
condition and circumstances afford numerous and 
(to us) perilous opportunities of putting us to the 
trial, and bringing our sinful propensities into full 
play. 
i" But let us take care, for our own sake, to dis- 

■ " Thou nmdest liiin n litllc lower llian ibe Aiigeh. 
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appoint his malice. Let as remember^ that we 
haTe promised '' manfully to fight under the 
banner of Christ against sin, the world, and tbe^ 
doTil."* Satan has, but too surely, many allies in^ 
the field. The world, with its alluring baits afkd 
glittering trifles ;— our own passions and appetites, 
#0 litUe used to be kept within due bounds ; — are 
all on his side. But neither are we, on our parta^ 
to seek for auxiliaries. Without, every pure and 
benevolent spirit is ready to support and succoor 
OS, AU the best and wisest of our fellow-meni 
themselves engaged in the same strife, and wltti 
the same stake at issue, are willing to help us with 
such counsel and comfort as they can aJfTord. 
But (what is far beyond all other support) within, 
we have the all-powerful aid — we need only to 
ask it — of Him, whom men and angels obey: 
who, from his celestial armoury, will lend us '^ the 
sword of the Spirit," and ^^ the shield of faith, 
9^ wherewith we shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked one.'' • 
I have been particularly induced to lead you, 

• Eph. vi. 16. 
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at present, into this train of thought, by remarking 
the conduct of Naaman the Syrian, (as represent- 
ed in the text which you have just heard) when 
he came to Elisha to he cured of his leprosy. 
This personage was nothing less than " Captain 
of the host of the King of Syria, a great man with 
his master, and honourahle."" He had undertaken 
this journey, and entertained this hope, on the 
bare representation of a young Israelilish captive 
maiden, who waited on his wife. The Syrian 
lord, therefore, may he supposed to have been ac- 
tuated by that precise mixture of credulity and 
doubt, which induces men, in any pressing diffi- 
culty or distress, to try any feasible remedy that 
hapfiens to be proposed to them. In such a frame 
of mind; full of the consequence with which his 
high rank invested him, and furnished with cre- 
dentials from his sovereign to Jehoram King of 
Israel ; he is introduced to the prophet, and opens 
the purpose of his coming. 

It is not surprizing that such a person, under 
these circumstances, should have taken up some 
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notions of his own, lespecting the manner, ia 
which the core was to be performed. If this ml* 
racle could be wrought at all, be conceive^ tbftt • 
word or a touch might effect it« *' He will surol j 
come out to me" (said he) '' apd stand, and ^l 
on the name of the Lord his Gpd, and strikfs \m 
hand over the place, and recover the leper." Aii4 
certainly, (as he might possibly have heaird) mi? 
nicies as great had been performed by Elish^, aa4 
by Elijah, his. predecessor, through nearly siioji 
means as he describes. But divine wisdom w^ 
pleased, on this occasion, to employ a, differ^l 
method; for which, in the sequel the reasons 
may appear. Hearing, then, when the matter 
came to the proof, of a mechanical and less imr 
posing process — ^* Go, wash in Jordan seven 
times," ' — ^he disdained to comply with so simple 
a prescription, in which (moreover) his own pains 
and patience were to be exercised, as well as his 
faith. 'Why in the Jordan,' said he, 'rather 
than in the rivers of Damascus? and, if there be 
such virtue in this contemptible stream, why not 
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once, as well as seven times?' He therefore at 
once renounced all reliance upon the power of* 
the prophet; and, had not the prudent and • 
affectionate remonstrance of his attendants pre- 
vailed over his haughty and impetuous temper, 
was going away " in a rage." 

The faith of Naaman — it is now evident — was^ 
of that feehle and vacillating description, whichnq 
had just sufficed to bring him to the prophet, in 4 
default of any more palpable hope; but, on tli»J 
first breath of suspicion, was ready to sink inta 
despondency. That the injunction of £lisha was 
totally different from any thing that he had expect- 
ed, was alone, perhaps, sufficient to shake his con-i 
fidence. But he had also contemptuously remarkM 
ed, that a miraculous virtue seemed to be attributed.^ 
to the waters of the river Jordan. "Are not 
Abana and Pharpar" — said he — "rivers of Da- 
mascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?" ° He 
therefore spumed the experiment, and, through 
his ill-timed and stubborn prejudice, hiid very 
nearly carried his leprosy home with him, and 
retained it for life. 
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The oolldiict of thk lofty Syram^ so fiur as we 
have hitherto traced it, was evidently the result of 
pride contending with neceesity : submitting, im* 
deed, to the urgency of the case^ and yek mcMte 
than half ashamed of its own credulity. Mia 
disposition^ in all probability, had been wrought 
up by flattery and subservience, beyond its natoiral 
tone of arrogance : so that, notwithstandfaig the 
disgusting and humiliating nature of his disease, 
he was ready to conclude, because the cure was 
not to be wrought precisely in that summary way, 
which his wisdom had figured to itself, that it 
could not be effected at all. 

Yet was not this overbearing and presumptuous 
temper without some redeeming qualities. We 
do not read of any anger against his servants, for 
venturing to impeach his judgment, nor of any 
difficulty which they found in prevailing upon 
him to recall his rash determination. Hehearkea- 
ed to their counsel, obeyed the order of the pro- 
phety and was healed of his leprosy. 

Let not the censure be thought harsh or hasty, 
if I venture to affirm, that the erroneous and cul- 
pable part of Naaman's character prevails but too 
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strongly in every human heart. Many of us, I 
fear, are, in one respect, still more faulty than he 
was : for we cannot be guided by good advice ; 
and it is even with great reluctance that we listen 
to it. We have all, in some shape or other, our 
prejudices and our pride : and we not only pre- 
sumptuously throw ourselves upon divine Provi- 
dence, for such favours, as we have not the least 
right to expect ; but are ready, like him, to murmur 
and complain, if we cannot obtain them precisely 
in that mode or form, which we happen to have 
fixed upon a8 the most suitable to our views. 

Let ua bestow a little furtlier contemplation 
upon the situation and circumstances of Naaraan ; 
and we shall perhaps find reason to make some 
allowances for him, even in the worst parts of his 
conduct, which we cannot so well claim for our- 
selves. 

This Syrian, probably, was but a half-civilized 
person — a kind of semi-barbarian — as the nobles 
of some other Asiatic nations continue to this day : 
that is to say — refined enough, in all that relates 
to luxury and splendour; but, in relation to self- 
knowledge and self-command, little more re- 
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ed of them, tliat their minds ehould be both ex- 
panded and disciplined ; so as not only to see 
what Naaraan could not see, but to have acquired 
a habit of caution, deliberation, and self-control, 
of which he might more pardonably be destitute? 

Ab to the philosophical and literary advantages 
peculiar to our age and country — much as they 
might undoubtedly conduce to the correction both 
of our notions and our conduct, I leave their value 
to be estimated by your private judgment and 
experience. But, on another point, I am not at 
liberty to be silent. How vast is the benefit, 
which we ought to derive from our religious knoW' 
ledge; and how small, comparatively, is its in- 
fluence upon our practice ! The Syrian had not 
even Moses and the prophets for his guidance. 
Instead of looking upon Elisha as a person em- 
powered to authenticate his prophetic mission by 
the miraculous relief of human sufferings, he, pro- 
bably, bad only some vague notions of certain 
magical powers, which he supposed faim to possess. 
Upon us has shone, not only the light revealed 
through the Law, but the glorious day-spring of 
the Gospel ; whereby whatever was said 
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them of old times " has been illustrated, exalted, 
and purified, to the utmost reach of our capacities. 

But let us put the question to the test of closer 
enquiry ; and consider, whether any of us are al- 
together free from unreasonable expectations, even 
on ordinary occasions ; and how we are com* 
monly found to act, when tried with occurrences 
which give a shock to our prepossessions or aa I 
alarm to our pride. 

It was the remark of our great infallible teacher, 
that " the children of this world are, in their ge- 
neration, (that is — in their way) wiser than the. 1 
children of light:"' but this observation (as may, I 
easily be collected from the parable of the Unjust I 
Steward, out of which it arose) is to be understood,! 
only with respect to the zeal, with which worldly-t.l 
minded men commonly prosecute their designs, 
and to the shrewd foresight, ^itb which they some- 
times provide against impending difficulty. If we 
extend our view to the expectations which they \ 
form, the means which they employ, and the 
temper which they shew under disappointment, 
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me 8baU see great reason to lower our opinion of 
their wisdom, even according to their. own notions 
of prudence : and, unhappily, we are all too. moch 
the children of this world, and too little the chit 
dren of light. 

Let us then reflect, how, as such, we usually 
proceed, in the pursuit of temporal ease and satis^ 
faction. Our prophets direct us plainly, and in 
various terms, to ^' be content with that which we 
have," to ** drink waters out of our own cistern ;'' • 
and ^^not to labour for riches."' This is the 
scriptural (and indeed philosophical) road to 
tranquillity and happiness. But this appears to 
many of us (as the prescription of Elisha appeared 
to Naaman) the least eligible course. It implies 
the renunciation of things, on which we have al- 
ready fixed our desires; and of which, as we 
vainly imagine, the acquisition is not difficult, and 
the possession would completely satisfy us. We 
conceive that it is necessary to become great, or, 
at least, wealthy, in order to be happy : we must 
have splendour and luxury at our command. And 
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what is the consequence ? Nothing — as we might 
have foreseen — but defeat and mortification. Ei- 
ther the object ia never gained ; or, if it comes, it 
brings with it only disgast and discontent, and 
even an aggravation of those restless desires, which 
it was expected to allay. In the end, perhaps, cor- 
rected by disappointment, or — like the Syrian leper 
— by the discreet advice of wiser friends, we con- 
descend to relinquish these vain pursuits ; — to follow 
the course prescribed to us, study the art of con- 
tentment, and thank a kind Providence for what 
we possess ; and it is then, at length, and never 
till then, that we find what comfort and tranquillity 
mean. 

Again ; as to the particular object of encreasing 
our possessions ; we expect to succeed in this 
design, to such an extent, as no means, even the 
fittest and most probable, would ever be capable 
of effecting ; and (what is still more absurd) the 
more we are bent upon gain, the worse is our 
judgment in the pursuit of it. If we would listen 
to the advice of Solomon upon this subject, he 
tells UB plainly, that industry and economy are 
the only means to be relied upon, for obtaining a 
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pennftiieiit competency. '' Wealth gotten by ¥»» 
nity/' sayB he (that is, — by unjust means) *^ shall 
be diminished ; but he, that gathereth by l«iboqf# 
shall encrease." ' But many of us have not pmi 
tience to wait for the operation of these alow and 
regular proceedings. 31inded by the eagefOMS 
of cupidity, we plunge headlong into sueh wild 
speculations^ as lead to ruin, more likely than to 
wealth ; and yet, when the vision termiAate9» as 
might be expected, in disappointment, we caniiat 
see wheie the fault really lay, but murmur againit 
Proyidence for the ns^tural consequences of oar 
own rashness and folly. 

Again; let bodily health (as it well deseryes) be 
one of the objects at which we aim. ^^ Be sober I Be 
temperate in all things!" — is the advice bestovyed 
upon us for that end* But — how few steadily 
comply with it I Many are they, who lead a life, 
from which, as they ought to be well aware, nothing 
but pain, disease, and languor can possibly ensue ; 
and yet, amidst the sufferings and dejection of 
sickness, are surprized and dissatisfied^ that they 
are deprived of cheerfulness and vigour. 

• Prov. xiii, 11. 
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On^ more example let us borrow from worldly 
pursuits. Let extensive influence, or the command 
of numerous friends, be the favourite purpose of 
life. Various are the precepts to be found in the 
holy Scriptures, which, though generally given 
for higher purposes, are directly conducive to this. 
" Love as brethren," say they ; "be pitiful; be cour- 
teous."* " Turn not thy face from any poor man !" * 
*' Owe no man any thing, but to love one ano- 
ther."* These, as commoQ sense also will main- 
tain, are the true methods to make friends upon 
earth, as well as in heaven. But worldly wisdom, 
puffed up with conceit, as well as urged byselfi»h< 
ness, can dictate, as it imagines, far more effectual 
ways than these. Our civility, our bounty, our 
sympathy and attention, are to be reserved for the 
rich and powerful : that is — for those, who, com" 
paratively, have no need of them : — nor, even 
towards them, are they often discreetly exercised. 
One man proposes to purchase goodwill by lavish 
giAs, or profuse hospitality : another, to court it by 
subservience and adulation. Is it any just cause 
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jfor mirprize, that the one finds big weidtb;>not Im 
person, to have been the object of attachment; 
or that the other, instead of meeting recipvodii 
subservience, is only ridicaled and despised? . ii 

Such are the errors and inconsistencies, "wlmA 
grow out of pride and self-will, even in the man* 
agement of worldly concerns, and the pursuit of 
temporal objects. Let us not, however, clote our 
present view of their destructive effects^ without 
entering briefly into the more important question 
<^— what is their influence upon religious faith and 
practice, and in what manner they affect^ onr 
eternal welfare. 

Now, if even in reference to the care and com* 
fort of the body, a haughty and intractable spirit 
seldom fails to bring down upon its own head the 
just punishment of its obstinacy ; how much more 
dangerous must be the indulgence of such a temper 
in the concerns of the soul ! Yet, men have existed 
(and such, it is to be feared, may still be founds 
even in Christian countries) who carry this auda* 
cious turn of mind into the most sacred and awful 
of all possible subjects — ^the relations of man to 
bi& Maker ; the consequences, immediate and re- 
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mole, of those relations ; and even the nature of 
the Divine Being himself: — questions, on which 
the very angels of God cannot enter without fear, 
and of which the most acute and vigorous human 
intellect, instead of fathoming them with ease, is 
only the more capable of perceiving the depth and 
difficulty. 

Inflated by this rash and delusive spirit ; far 
from suspecting, that divine Wisdom and Goodness 
may have been pleased to enlighten the darkness 
of man, on these profound subjects, by more than 
ordinary means ; they are content to walk by what 
tliey call 'the light of nature;' and, rejecting, un- 
heard, the evidences of revelation, set up their own 
reason — that is ; their own fancy and conceit — 
as a sufficient conductor through these mysterious 
ways. But the proof both of their powers and 
their principles is at hand. The war with the 
affections and appetites ensues : and how does 
reason conduct them through this perilous strife? 
The Evil One (probably, the original siiggester of 
their presumption) throws the most seducing ob- 
jects in their way, and fills their imagination with 
the most imposing schemes of gain or aggrandize* 
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meat : the yoloptuoQs passioim enter the field, and 
reason, their inyincible champion, is soon van^ 
qoished and put to silence ; or, perhaps, is ancon«- 
scioosly brought over to the side of the enemy, 
and reduced to tarture her ingenuity 'm attempting 
to reconcile vicious indulgence with the self-ap* 
probation of virtue. 

Does not, then, the pride and arrogance d 
human reason run into the same excess, even en 
these momentous qu^tions, as in the instance of 
Kaaman? To be led by the hand ''as a litde 
child," the unbeliever cannot think of submitting: 
no! not, though Jehovah himself is the ofi^red 
guide, and though he is warned, that the several 
paths before him lead to eternal happiness or 
eternal misery. 

But let us do him justice* * It is not,' be 
says, ^ God himself, whose guidance he rejects : it 
is that of his fellow men^ falsely pretending to be 
the messengers of God.' And thus, precisely, 
would Naaman have justified himself. ' I can no 
longer be persuaded,' be might have said (for thus 
he did virtually say) ' that this Elisha has any 
power to work my cure. He pretends, I am told. 
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to a commission from his God ; but I perceive no 
sign of it.' Every one must see, to what replji 
this remark lies open—' You perceive no such 
sign, because you will not look for it. You hear ( 
of none, because you will not enquire.' 

The same answer will serve for the modem j 
sceptic. Has he searched the Scriptures? Haa , 
he examined the evidence for the truth and au- 
thenticity of those writings? To this, however, he 
can rejoin, after liis manner. ' It was not worth 
while,* says he, ' to waste my talents upon any such 
drudgery. I could see, at one glance, that they 
were incredible.' Still, then, we find the unbe- 
liever exactly keeping pace with Naaman : for he, 
too, was disgusted at the very sound of an ablution 
in Jordan, and determined to reject it without 
farther thought. 

We have now seen enough, I trust, of the in- 
comparable absurdity peculiar to this species of 
pride. Though the consequence of error must be 
eternal perdition, it is not worth while to enquire 
into the truth : while the most extravagant sur- 
mise must be embraced as a certainty, and obsti- 
nately maintained, rather than that confined and 
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feeble facility, which names itself ri^At reason^ and 
its wild fencies, philawphy^ shall allow itself to be 
fiillible. 

' We, I trust, my brethren, are secure at least 
fW>m this error. . We know, that the very badge ai 
onr Christian profession is humility. We are 
ready to listen with profound reverence to that still 
but awful voice, which exclaims — '* My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways." « We are not only conscious of the uni-' 
lersal and hereditary leprosy of sin, but peiie- 
tf^aled with a full and lively feith in the waters 
ofrour spiritual Jordan— the washing of baptismal 
regeneration — whereby we become **dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." * If doubt and mistrust should at any time 
begin to overshadow us, we know that the as- 
surances of God, contained in his holy word, will 
restore light and comfort to our souls. To that 
divine book, therefore, we fly for refuge ; humbly 
and heartily praying, with the devout parent of 
the possessed child : '' Lord, I believe ; help thoa 
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mine unbelief!" ' W(b have learned to submit not 
only our will to the will of God^ but our reason 
and judgment to his unerring wisdom. We grate- 
fully adore him for the good gift of reason ; but 
we endeavour to employ it only in discerning and 
remembering what he has promised, and com* 
manded, and taught ; not in discussing the fitness 
and probability of it : that, believing what he has 
taught, and doing what he has commanded, we 
may obtain what he has promised. 

Such, at least, is the course, which, we know, as 
Christians, it behoves us to pursue. That we may 
all be endued with such faith, and power, and hu- 
mility, as may enable us to follow it effectually to 
our soul's health, may God of his infinite mer« 
cy grant, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

' Mark ix. 24. 
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But Naaman was wroth^ and went away^ and said ; 
Behold, I thought, he will surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the name of the Lord his 
God, and strike his hand ODcr the place, and recover 
the leper. 

To any benevolent mind, it is a source of deep 
regret (as was observed in a former discourse 
founded upon this passa^) to remark, how com- 
monly men suffer their pride and self-conceit to 
staind in :the way of their happiness, and to inter- 
cefil the blessmgs, which, otherwise, a kind Pravi- 
dence had designed for them. 

We found this observation strikingly exemplified 
in .the conduct of Naaman the Syrian ; who, aftqr 
he had takeii a long jx)umey for no other^ purpose. 
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than to be healed by Elisha of his leprosy, yet no 
sooner understood that be was not to be made 
whole instantaneously by a word or a touch, bat 
was to expect his cure from a sevenfold immerBion 
in the waters of Jordan, than he resolved to reject 
so simple a prescription: and, if the better judg- 
ment of his attendants had not interfered, was 
actually going away in a rage. Imagining that a 
miraculous virtue was attributed to this particular 
river, and to this precise number of ablutions, .he 
took upon himself to decide that the experiment 
was hopeless ; and thus had very nearly sentenced 
himself to bear about his leprosy for the remainder 
of his life. 

Absurd as we might think the pride and rash- 
ness of Naaman^ we found little reason to regard 
it with surprize ; especially, as he was a person of 
high rank and consequence, and probably intoxi- 
cated with that subservience and flattery, with 
which eminence and power are so generally sur- 
rounded. The world abounds, indeed, with similar 
instances of folly, in all ranks of society ; all 
springing from the same fruitful source ; in mani* 
fest violation not only of prudence, but (which is 
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far worse) of conscience and duty. Many are 
they, to whom, even in the pursuit of worldly ad-i 'J 
vantages, the methods, which common sense ant^ j 
sound principle combine to dictate, appear at oncft 1 
too simple in their nature, and too tedious in thein 1 
operation. They have discovered, as they imagine^ 
some shorter and more certain way- — -some by-path^. | 
that leads directly to the point: and their specu-i, 
lations, suggested by arrogance and impatieDce*. 
terminate, as might have been foreseen, in vexation \ 
and defeat. 

But these are temporal disappointments, aod( 
possibly, retrievable. It may appear truly sur-* 1 
prizing, that the same error should prevail in th%. i 
cOBcems of the soul. If men thus trifle with th^ j 
comforts of this present life, they might be mor^, I 
diffident— more cautious — one would suppose, in 
dealing with those of eternity. But (as was for- 
merly pointed out to you) there are men, who lose 
sight of this disposition — who conceive that humai^ 1 
wisdom (or, at least, their own wisdom) may soac.] 
in security above all instruction, and devise everjr^ ! 
tiling for itself. If yon appeal to the Sciipturea^;-! 
this, tliey say, is only referring them to authority;,! 
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than to be healed by Elisha of bis leprosy, yet no 
sooner understood that he was not to be made 
whole instantaneously by a word or a touch, but 
was to expect his cure from a sevenfold immersion 
in the waters of Jordan, than he resolved to reject 
so simple a prescription : and, if the better judg- 
ment of his attendants had not interfered, was 
actually going away in a rage. Imagining that a 
miraculous virtue was attributed to this particular 
river, and to this precise number of ablutionSy.he 
took upon himself to decide that the experiment 
was hopeless ; and thus had very nearly sentenced 
himself to bear about his leprosy for the remainder 
of his life. 

Absurd as we might think the pride and rash- 
ness of Naaman, we found little reason to regard 
it with surprize ; especially, as he was a person of 
high rank and consequence, and probably intoxi- 
cated with that subservience and flattery, with 
which eminence and power are so generally sur- 
rounded. The world abounds, indeed, with similar 
instances of folly, in all ranks of society ; all 
springing from the same fruitful source ; in mani* 
fest violation not only of prudence, but (which is 
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far worse) of conscience and duty. Many are 
they, to whom, even in the pursuit of worldly ad- 
vantages, the methods, which common sense and, 
sound principle combine to dictate, appear at once 
too simple in their nature, and too tedious in their, 
operation. They have discovered, as they imagine, 
some shorter and more certain way — some by-path, 
that leads directly to the point: and their specu-i 
lations, suggested by arrogance and impatience, 
terminate, as might have been foreseen, in vexation ' 
and defeat. : 

But these are temporal disappointments, and* 
possibly, retrievable. It may appear truly sur- 
prizing, that the same error slionld prevail in th^ 
concerns of the soul. If men thus trifle with th^. 
comforts of this present life, they might be morq 
diffident — more cautions — one would suppose, in 
dealing with those of eternity. But (as was for- 
merly pointed out to you) there are men, who lose 
sight of this disposition — who conceive that human 
wisdom (or, at least, their own wisdom) may soar ' 
in security above all instruction, and devise every 
thing for itself. If you appeal to the Scriptures.; 
this, tliey say, is only referring them to authority ^ ] 
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• -*aii authority/ moreoveri which reason neitber 
requires as a support, nor can acknowledge, 80 a 
ground of decision. Whatever pretends to the 
character of a revelation, they condemn unheard ; 
nor can by any means be persuaded to try tbe troth 
of ity as they would that of any other claim, by 
the received rules of evidence : so obstinately are 
they determined, even in this most important of 
all possbile questions, to despise all guidance, and 
decline every prescribed or customary oourte; 
though, like Naaman, they have nothing in view 
to substitute in its place. 

Let us now proceed to enquire, whether a dan* 
gerous propensity towards the same error may not 
often be found in those, who are by no means 
generally disposed either to dispute the grounds, 
or to renounce the consolations, of revealed reli-^ 
gion. 

The most superficial observation will force us to 
decide this question in the affirmative. There is 
scarcely any branch, either of doctrine or practice, 
or any ordinance of our holy religion, of which the 
corruption, or even the disuse, has not been ha- 
zarded, by this perilous disposition to refer every 
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point, on which the judgment can be exercised, 
not to evidence and authority, but to a supposed 
fitness and probability. Thus many persons, little 
suspecting the delusive tendency of this habit, are 
accustomed, instead of enquiring— what the ways 
of the Almighty are shewn to have been, by au- 
thentic records of his past judgments and decrees 
— simply to ask themselves — what, according to 
their own conception of his nature and government, 
they are likely to be. 

Again ; in examining texts of Scripture, they 
make no scruple of setting aside that sense, svhich, 
by the plain rules of rational criticism, they must 
be taken to bear ; and substituting some other 
meaning, which, as they conceive, the writer ^must 
have intended to convey. If they can seize upon 
a text, which, taken by itself, may appear to 
countenance one of their favourite notions, they 
neither consider it in connection with the entire 
passage, nor compare it with others bearing upon 
the same point. Even the circumstances, under 
wliicii it was written, and the train of argument, to 
which it refers, are totally disregarded by these 
predetermined interpreters : nor do they so much 
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99 keep in view the general tenor of the Scriptuimf 
itpon the same, subject. ■ . ic^i 

JLastly; they seek no light from above, becaiiM 
ttiey , are .satisfied , with tfa^ir own idarisneflsw' ; fo 
short ; it is their decided plan, to think out a feipi: 
of Christian fedth for themselves: and» as eteff 
article of it most be firamed.upon their own viewv 
(which, from the very nature of the proeesa^ r^ure 
continually varying), it .is no wonder, if their stok 
dies terminate in having no faith at alL ; >; '^ • 

AU faults^ it is justly saidrgain ground bykidfil^ 
gei^ce.; of none can this be more truly affirmed,, 
tba^.of this ^cayiUing and sceptical turn of mindJ 
It habituates men, by degrees, to sift and canvass^ 
without the least feeling of reverence, such ques* 
t^on9» as they once trembled to agitate ; to despise, 
as vulgar pr^udices, the pious cautions which for-^. 
merly restrained them; and, in fine, to believe, that 
the only proper and free use of reason is— rto exer^ 
cise it without limit, without distinction^ and with^ 
out fear. i 

Widely different from these are the maxims of 
the Gospel. There, no virtue can be more &e^ 
quently or forcibly ^joined, than a profound ha*, 
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mility ; — an abasing sense, both of the universal 
narrowness of human intellect, and, in each indi- 
vidual, of bis own particular deficiencies; and who- 
ever is duly impressed with those sentiments, witti 1 
contemplate the very possibility of the reasoning I 
worm setting up its own wilt or judgment again^ ] 
that of its Maker, with dread and abhorrence. >A I 

But let us examine some known and sig;n^1 
specimens of the effects which an unrestrained and 
iil-regulated self-opinion has actually produced 
upon the Christian world. 

And, first — with respect to Articles of Faith. 

What, bat an exorbitant reliance upon the 
strength of their own reason, has led certain secJI 
taries to the rejection of doctrines, which all ottie^ ' 
Christians, guided by the most obvious interpre-^ 
tation of the Scriptures, and supported by the 
example of the earliest ages, regard as the main' 
pillars of their faith : namely — the divine natur^- 
of our Lord and Saviour, and the atonement of- 
the Cross? Have they not, like Naaman, indulged ' 
an exptectation, that the course, adopted to heal 
their infirmity, should be such as their own wisdonj 
might have suggested or approved? Have they." 
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not founded their objeotions to these opinions 
aolely upon their own judgment of their intrinsic 
fitnefii and probability, in utter defiance both of 
historical evidence and sound criticism 1 
) I need not heve undertake to demonstrate, bow 
nearly the disbelief of these doctrines extends to 
the subversiob of the; whole principle, on whidi 
the Christian system is founded. This principle, 
in one word, is that of redemption. If Christ be 
not God as Well as Man, how is he a Redeemer t 
— how was his death an expiation .for our sins? 
If out .ilns be not expiated, what hope have we of 
forgiveness ?• 

* It will not be useless to mention here the extraordioarj 
device, by which the modern adversaries of our Lord*s divinity 
have attempted to extricate themselves from difficdlties, to them 
to perplexingi and, at it might seemy ifiiuperable. Wbatever 
l<Kti;pf Scripture they d^paiced of interpreting od tlM^ir own 
tiypothesis, (a strait, tQ which, one would suppose, they n^uld 
not easily be reduced^ considering how they have made their 
way through the first chapter of St. John's Gospel,) they have 
boldly marked as of doubtful authenticity, in plain and ac- 

■ » ■ ■ , * 

knowledged defiance of all manuscripts. See the new Unitarian 
Version of the New Testament, in th^ Gospels df St. Matthew 
and St. Luke ; in each oC which, part of the first cfiepter, and 
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EnoQgh, I trust, has been said upon this article, 
to point out to you the dangerous lengths to whidh 
you may ultimately be carried, if once you permit I 
yourselves to enter upon the enquiry- — ^how far 
you should think certain doctrines to be probable 
in themselves ; regardless of the more important 
question: — whether they are not founded upon 
the immoveable basis of the Word of God. If 
they be there plainly revealed, consider, whether 
you can have any other part to take, than humbly 
to conclude, that thus it must be ; and whether 
you can presume to require, that, in such dealinga 
of God with man, as involve the nature and attri- 
butes of the inscrutable Jehovah himself, the very 
mode and process of his operations should be 
laid open to your view. 

Yon may, indeed, happen to be led casually, 
and unawares, into such a train of thought. But, 
whenever, and from whatever cause, you begin to 
feel doubts and perplexities respecting the nature 
and probability of recorded mysteries, let that be 

llie whole of the second, is printed in Italics, as probably 
spurious. 
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a stifficient sign to you, that jqu have wandfsred 
Out of yow way, and are DOt without danger of 

« 

\imng youraelyes in the mazes of infidelity^ It 
will then be your sote business, to return to the 
Scriptures ; remeoibering, - that the jauthentidty of 
those writings is supported by a chain of evidence 
ifur stronger and better connected, than bas:«?er 
lieen produced in feypur of any other books et« 
tant in the world.^ , . /i 

. It iaithe od^cei of the sacred, historians,' the. pro- 
phets,' anid the Ajpostles, to lay open to yon,, so Ar 
as ia needful for your salvation, the- sacred my s^ 
teries of divine truth. It . is your part, : with true 
£uth to accept, and with humble gratitude to 
apply, whatever they have been permitted to re- 
veal ; and, in respect to such points, as are veiled 
in language, to your judgment, incomprehensible, 
modestly to conclude, either that you want means 
of interpretation, or that they were never designed 
for man, in his present state, to comprehend. ^ 

.( Widely distinct, in principle, from the preceding 
instance, but little behind it, in the danger of its 
tendency, is another mode, far too conspicuous to 
be overlooked, by which the self-opinion of man 
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seeks to exempt itself from prescription and auH 1 
thoiity. The pretence to inspiration — to extraor-! 
dinary gifts and motions of the holy Spirit — whictf 
not individuals alone, but entire denominations ofi 
Christians, continue to maintain, if we trace it t* , 
its origin, appears to have sprung principally frorff 
the same inordinate passion for independence, and! 
the same consequent reluctance to admit any exJ 
temal guidance or rule of conduct, which we have) ] 
already found to be, in such various forms, ftl ] 
source of evil. 

Periiaps, of all these forms of error, that which* I 
at present invites our notice, is the most intractablat 
and hopeless. The adversary of mysteries, while 
he sets up his own reason as the sole arbitress of 
probability, boldly exposes himself to be confuted 
by reason : the enthusiast, when he pleads the infal- 
libility of that light, by which he conceives himself 
to be guided, disclaims the cognizance of reason. 
The most audacions enemy of revelation, if he can 
but be brought to investigate the evidence on 
which it rests, may be compelled to admit the 
justice of its claim : the pretender to inspiration 
sees nothing to investigate; his feelings are his 
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proof; and he sanctifies the wildest impulses of 
his imagination by attributing them to the Spirit. 
With whatever arguments he may be urged » one 
general reply snffices (or them all :— -' bis assnran^ 
ces are self-erident, and lie is forbidden to daiAft 
of them .' If you quote learned authorities agakiBt 
him, human learning passes with him for nothiiig. 
On the other hand ; though yoo shew him plainly 
that the whole tenor of Scripture is against him; 
he is 1^1 intrenched behind his own experiences. 
* Cannot the Spirit/ says he, ' as it may see oe^ 
casion, modify or change that which itself sag- 
gested ? ' Thus the very Word of Ood is set at 
nought, and the ramblings of a heated fancy afe 
established in its place. 

No doubt, the Holy Spirit, according to the 
never-failing promise of our divine Lord and 
Master, abideth with us always. But the written 
word of God, in which are contained all the words 
of etmial life, does also abide with us : and the 
ordinary assistance of the Spirit (never withheid 
from those who duly ask for it, but for wluch 
alone we are authorized to ask) will enable us-~ 
not, indeed, to ** add to," or *^ take from," the words 
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of thftt hook, but — to understand them, and apply 
them to our soul's health. • j 

Under Ittte pretences, some communities disownL. I 
any order of men set apart for the ministry. ' Are I 
we not all,' say they, ' equally, living tempies of 1 
the Holy Ghost? What need is there of ordinat I 
tion, what need of learning and of study, wH^aI 
the unfailing Spirit is our guide? Did not the* I 
Lord declare, by his prophet Joel, that he would I 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh ; — that our soosil 
and our daughters should prophesy?" This pre- 
diction of Joel fell not to the ground, it was 
amply fulfilled in those days, when preternatural 
endowments were so much needed for the first 
promulgation and establishment of the gospel : 
nor, with respect to such extraordinary gifts, is 
any further accomplishment to be expected. The 
talents of acquiring and conveying religious know- 
ledge are now bestovred only upon those, who 
make a diligent use of their natural faculties and 
ordinary means to attain them. 

Of such importance are the administration of 
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the rites of religion, and the instraction of' Am ig- 
norant in its duties, that these offices faaye never 
been committed to the casual and unaothoriaed 
discretion of such persons, as might arbitrarily 
assume them, ' It seems, indeed, most natural and 
probable^ that, when the Law of Moses, and, to^ 
gether with that, the Levitical priesthood, was : art 
ande, and provision was to be made in . that 
Church, which succeeded it, not only for spiritaal 
instruction, and for ministering in sacred thiogs» 
but for subordination and discipline; a specific 
order of men, standing in the place, and diachaig- 
ing the office, of the Mosaic priesthood, would be 
appointed by Divine Providence for that purpose. 
; Accordingly, if we examine the state of the 
Christian Church in the earliest times, be^nning 
with the age of the Apostles, we shall find ample 
provision, that there might never be wanting. a 
regular supply of men duly qualified to preach th6 
gospel, and administer the. holy sacraments, to 
the end of the world. We shall find that especial 
care was taken to institute a priesthood, and, in 
that priesthood, various gradations of rank, autho- 
rity, and duty. The Apostles, we know, were 
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solemnly commissioned by Christ himself. ' St. 
Paul, in his first Epistle to Timothy, not only 
makes mention of bishops, or presiding pastors, of ' 
the Church, but particularly describes their duties^ 
and the qualifications requisite for their high office.* 
The same Apostle authorizes Titus to ordain presw 
bytere,' that is, priests, or elders, in every city, 6£ j 
irreproachable morals and sound doctrine: "for» | 
bishop,"continnes St. Paul, " must be blameless: "* 
whence we may also collect, that the bishops were- 
chosen from the order of presbyters. He exhoi1» 
Timothy, who was himself a bishop, to "lay hands- 
suddenly on no man ;"' that is — touseduedeliberar- 
tion in the choice of those whom he should ordain 
to the ministry : and it appears, that, when the office 
of deacon was first instituted, the persons, chosea 
to minister under that name, were ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the Apostles themselves. 
Such is the historical evidence, against which they, 
who pretend to dispense with any regular priest- 
httod, have the presumption to contend. 
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Where no order of clergy is admitted, the uaeof 
the sacraments may welt be set aside. This ap- 
hears, indeed, to be an inevitable consequence; 
for — who, in that case, ahould presume to adminis- 
ter tbem ? But it is by no means on that ground, 
that they are actually super^ded. 'What is 
there in a little water,' says the wisdom of the 
separatist, ' or what, in the d istributiou of bread and 
wine, that so much Bpirilual importance should be 
asB^ned to them?' In the same spirit spake 
Pfaaroan. " Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?" • 
Little was he aware, by wliat authority he was 
directed to wash in Jordan. As little do our 
sectaries consider, by how cogent a mandate we 
observe our sacraments. As little do they reflect, 
that the form, by which we represent the mystical 
washing away of sin, was consecrated by th« 
baptism of Christ himself in the river Jordan; by 
his repeated orders to his Apostles, to baptize all 
persons, whom tbey should admit to the privileges 
of the Gospel, and by the uniform practice of thw 

• 2 Kiags V. 25. 
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immediate and remotest successors down to the 
present hour : or, that the bread and wine, by* 
which we thankfully commemorate the atone^ 
ment made for our sins, by the blood of ouP 
blessed Redeemer shed for us upon the Cross, is 
thos administered in fulBIment of that solemii 
injunction, which, almost with his last breath, he ' 
laid upon his disciples ; " do this in remembrance 
of me." 

Since the wisdom of men can so readily dispense I 
with observances, which, as the holy Scripture* 
inform them, their Savioui* himself commanded to 
be received, we may well cease to wonder, thtrt ] 
they should reject any ordinance of man, howevef ] 
coDfionant both to reason and Scripture. It ma^ 
ttaturally be expected, for instance, that sncb 
persons should object (as, in fact, they do) to the 
use of a Liturgy, or common form of prayer: — a 
decision, by wliich they lose much that is truly 
valuable, and gain nothing in exchange for it. 
Much better would they be disposed in heart and 
mind to pray in unison with their minister, if the 
campOBition of bis prayer (instead of being variable 
at his pleasure, and, consequently, often strange to 
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their ears) were fixed to one model, previoasljr 
known and understood by the whole congrega- 
Iton : nor is it qnestionable, that a spirit of devo- 
tion would be more effectually excited, by the 
grave delivery natural to one, who is himself im- 
pressed with an habitual veneration for the form 
of prayer which he is uttering, thaa where half of 
the attention.is directed to the merits or defectis of 
the composition itself; or, perhaps (according to 
the practice of. some communities) where the peo- 
ple obtain no better guidance, than the criide and 
extentporary efibsion of persons very ill qualified 
for so (arduous a task. ' It is not oftto, indeed, 
that the best efforts of a single hand could rival 
il^tat uQiform combination of solemnity with sim- 
plicity, by which the service of our Church, the 
mature and joiat production of many, learned and 
pious minds, is so peculiarly distinguished. 

. But the spirit: of dissent has not stopped at this 
point Individuals, have existed, who conceived 
that all social prayer must be superfluous; and 
•yet called themselves disciples of that Master, who 
aissured his followers, that, *' where two or three 
of them were gathered together, there was he in 
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the midst of them;"' and -whose Apostles (who 
doubtless best knew, what mode of worship he 
l)ad designed to recommend) themselves "con*' 
tinuing daily with one accor<l in the Temple," and' j 
"praising God,"* encouraged their converts, in lil^' 
manner, to " continue steadfastly in their doctrine' ■ 
and fellowship, and in breaking bread, and in' 
prayers."' ' 

In short — when once men have lost sight of 
the Word of God, and the eternal and inviolable 
sanctity of its precepts ; when once they have- 
possessed their imaginations with the notion of ait 
inward light, rendering ail other authority — ail' 
outward teaching — comparatively of no account,' , 
and all toil and study vain and superfluons ;. if I 
mnst depend entirely upon incidental circum,- 
stances, to what length they may be carried; 
They have despised the one certain and never!- 
failing guide ; and may henceforth wander fronj 
one wilderness to another, till their true path to the' 
heavenly Jerusalem is no more to be retrieved. 

lict these examples serve as a perpetual caution 
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Pie lis, against that unlicensed boldness of thonglit, 
r^rhich levels divine and human ordinances, and 
■ indiscriminately treats all things alike as open to 
Moubt and discussion. Conceive not, that only 
RSeclared sceptics, or professed schismatics, or, iu- 
Neod, any particular description of persons, stand 
Mr need of this caution. Too much of the spirit of 
rNaaman inhabits every breast ; and, unless k be 
Ipvatched — unless it be incessantly restrained, by 
Reeptng the various motives to humility in view, 
■intl often, in some shape or other, break out, aod 
Wtaad us into danger. 

itt To enquire, as far as our abilities and means 
Nrill carry us, what it is, that divine revelation re- 
^buires us to believe and to do, is not only our pri- 
Pvilege, but our duty. It was mainly for this end, 
rtbat our reasoning faculties were bestowed upon 
Pbs ; and this is the best purpose, lo which we can 
pftpply them. On the other hand, if it is the object 
raf our researches, to consider, whether that, wbidi 
rwe find plainly declared in the holy Scriptures, 
Ww conformable to our own conceptions of the di- 
Tlne attributes and dispensations, with a view to 
make our assent to it contingent upon the i 
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this is an improper use of our reason, and converts 
ity in fact, into a snare for our souls. 

Let us, then, " be sober," as well as " vigilant ;" * 
" perfecting holiness in the fear of God." * Never 
for a moment let us lose sight of the immeasurable 
distance between our clouded intellects, and the 
unerring light of divine Wisdom ; lest we be found 
in the number of those, who, ** measuring them- 
selves " only '' by themselves, and comparing 
themselves amoi^st themselves, are not wise."'^ 
But let us ** cast down imaginations, and every 
high thing, that exalteth itself against the know- 
ledge of God; and bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ ;"' for ^* not he, 
that commendeth himself, is approved, but whom 
the Lord commendeth." ' 

• I Pet. iv. 8. * 2 Cor. vii. 1. • lb. x. 12. 

' lb. X. 5. • lb. 18. 
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to figarative language or abstrase speculatioiis) be 
clothes in few and mysterioos terms : '^ except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, be cannot 
enter into tbe kingdom ci God*" « Nicodemus, in 
consequence, unwilling (like many other persons) 
to lend bis assent^ on whatever antlK>rityf to a 
fact, of which he could not comprehend the mode, 
demands, in the words of the text before ust to 
be informed—^' How these things can be/' 

It is sufficiently natural, we must admit, in any 
rational being, and, especially, in a cultivated 
mhid^ to^ enquire into the greittilds iA efWtf thhig 
iftaf comei before it ; never fe embrace ef^inibihs^ 
trithout requiring a reason 4ot them ; nor even" td 
accredit foets, without weighing their probability. 
The natttie and just Hmhs of this propemity^ Hm* 
jStftute the queistioii, to which I propose, at fliis 
time, to direlct your attention : especially, as np- 
pKcable to that high and awful subject, whiclr the 
ftei*? ice of this day sets before you. 

There is no reason to doubt, that this cautious 
and dteliberate habit of mind is, on general occa- 
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sions, both useful and laudable: nor can it ever 
be more obviously proper, than where the subject 
is of pre-eminent importance. Accordingly, we 
find St. Paul commending certain Bereans, be- 
cause they searched "the Scriptures," to ascertain, 
whether the representations, made to them con- 
cerning Christ, as being; the expected Messiah, 
were conformable with the prophecies of old. 
Wherever this disposition to doubt, or to suspend 
assent, until the reason has l>een convinced by 
explanation or proof, has once been excited, there 
are, generally speaking, only two principles by 
which it can be stifled or suppressed : Bamely — a 
strong bias of the inclination with respect to the 
matter proposed, or an excessive deference to au- 
thority. The former of these is the main source of 
groundless prejudices, and should therefore always 
be closely examined, and often steadily resisted. 
The latter — the principle of deference, is not un- 
frequenlly, in ordinary cases, a mere weakness of 
temperament, or an excuse for indolence : for it is 
always found, that they, who cannot help sug- 
pectbig that they have taken up opinions too has- 
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to figarative language or abstrase speculations) he 
clothes in few and mysterious terms : '^ except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, be cannot 
enter into the kingdom ci God*" ' Nicodemus^ in 
consequence, unwilling (like many other persons) 
to lend his assent^ on whatever antlK>rity^ to a 
fact, of which he could not comprehend the mode, 
demands, in the words of the text before iis» to 
be informed— ^^' How these things can be." 

It is sufficiently natural, we must admit, in any 
rational being, and, especially, in a cultivated 
mmd^ to^ enquire into the grsaiids iA twef VilAB% 
Afaf comes before it ; never to embracd e|itni6iig^ 
trithout requiring a reason ^or tbem ; nor even" to 
acctedit feets, without weighing their probabOity. 
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There is no reason to doubt, that this cautious 
and dteliberate habit of mind is, on general occa- 
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sions, both useful and laudable: nor can it ever 
be more obviously proper, than where the subject 
is of pre-eminent importance. Accordingly, we 
find St. Paul commending certain Bereans, be- 
cause they searched "the Scriptures," to ascertain, 
whether the representations, made to them con- 
cerning; Christ, as being the expected Messiah, 
were conformable with the prophecies of old. 
Wherever this disposition to doubt, or to suspend 
assent, until the reason has lieen convinced by 
explanation or proof, has once been excited, there 
are, generally speaking, only two principles by 
which it can be stifled or &upprewed : namely— a 
strong bias of the inclination with respect to the 
matter proposed, or an excessive deference to au- 
thority. The former of these is the main sonrce of 
groundless prejudices, and should therefore always 
be closely examined, and often steadily resisted. 
The latter— the principle of deference, is not un- 
frequently, in ordinary cases, a mere weakness of 
temperament, or an excuse for indolence : for it is 
always found, that they, who cannot help sus- 
pecting that they have taken up opinions too has^ 
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tilf, are glad. to shelfer themselves andelrtbe corer 
of adthority. 

; There are certain. questions, ho wever, in whicb 
the circumstances are of such a nature, and tkb 
authority so overwhelming, that we have no choice, 
but to acquiesce and comply. Such are^those^ 
iirhich ;r^rd the sublime mysteries of rdigion; 
Itojipecting which, it is the only proper object of 
discriminatiion at}d enquiry— to ascertain, what it 
iflj that is propped to our belief. ' Herein, indeed, 
is ample room.both for discemmefitwd diligence; 
of which .thieej^ercisie is not only permitted, .bat 
enjoibed, so: far as the situations and attainmeMa 
of; men will enable thetn to inrestigate and jndge 
for themselves : but, when once it is established, 
lipon sufficient external testimony, that the doc- 
trine is of God, whether it be, in its nature, more 
or less within the limits of our comprehension, we 
are no longer at liberty to doubt of it. This would 
be to make our capacity the measure of divine 
truth; and to demand, that nothing should be 
propounded to our belief, but that, which either 
bears decided characters of self-evidence, or has 
been proved by demonstration. 
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It is no palliation of sach presuraptiioua doubtsi, 
that we cannot see "how these things « can > be.^'^ 
It could never be designed, that we should see it. 
The very essence and character of religious faith 
consists in believing because of the authority : 
there. cannot be any submission/ any obediencej^Ai^ 
nor, consequently, any merit — in believing whi^t 
vve cannot help- siting to be -true. They, who 
pl^sume to demand, that the hidden thin^* df 
God should be made plain to their understandings^ 
would do . well to consider, whether * therfe is ^ no-^ 
thing in the ordinary course of nature— Of, rather 
-^-whether there are nota thousand things — of th^ 
manner and process of which they ^ know as littl^i 
This, indeed > is the very «irgutti6nt for humility 
andi faith which our • blessed ' Lord ^ condescended 
to address to Nicodemus.;- *^ Marvel not," said 
hoy* '.* that I said^opto thee; ye must be born iEtgain. 
The wind bloweth: where iti Jisteth ; • and thoa 
hearest the. sound thereof, but' canst not ' tell 
whtocb it comethy: nor whither it goeth : so' is 
every one that is bons) of th?^ Spirit.- ' • We ?Me not 
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the lesli certain of the exii^nce of the cmrreat^i of 
air, or of their changea, because we know tMb 
what finit excites their motion, or altera its coarse} 
nolr do we question our own existence, thoogfii 
uiiless we will believe what we are taught upoa 
that subject, we cannot have the least notion, hfitW: 
we came to exist. 

Yet there are m^, who will neither believe 
ivhat the Almighty has reveajed to them concern^ 
ing bis own nature, nor what he has done Sbt 
thenMfelvea, because it has not been made plain to 
themi, '* how these things can be/' To tbeu» jte 
iBight be sufficient to vefAy :-^*' if ye believe earth- 
ly things, of which ye know so little, why can ye 
not believe what He, who proved that all earthly 
things were at his command, has condescended 
to tell you of heavenly things ?" 

But again ; some persons^ perhaps, have, bo* 
aestly eiH)ugh, though ignorantly, imagined (what 
others have disingenuously pretended to im^ine) 
— that they were required to admit im possibilities, 
or things contradictory to each other. But this 
is not, in any instance, the fact. The sublime 
tniths of Christianity present to us things impos- 
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sibte, perhaps, ^Titb men, but possible with God. 
They may be, and certainly are, above the reach of 
our reason; but they are not therefore contrary to 
it. Thus, respecting the doctrioe of the Holy 
Trinity, which the service of this day more parti- 
cularly otfers to our meditations ; we are not re^- 
quired to believe, or to imagine it possible, that 
the Divine Being can have commanded us to 
regard him as Three, in the same sense, or in 
the same respect, in which he is One: — a contra- 
diction, against which our creeds, founding their 
articles upon the holy Scriptures, emphatically 
guard us : hut the Trinity of Persons declared 
to us, is, and must be understood to be such, as 
to keep the Unity of the Divine Essence for ever 
inviolate. 

As to the mode, in which the three Persons 
subsist, one point only is clear ; namely, that no 
part of the holy Scriptures presents to as any dis- 
tinct notions upon that subject. All that they 
have revealed is the simple fact, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holt Ghost actually subsist, 
as Persons in some way distinct, and condescend- 
ing to different offices towards uian : but, as to 
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the further qaestions, — ^bow far tfaat distinct per*- 
Bonality may extend, and what analogy, it may 
bear to the enture distinctness of different faaman 
persons, they have neither afforded any direct in- 
formation, nor, as I presume, any authority! to 
attempt the solution of them, either by ■ inference 
or conjecture. The attempt, indeed, even were it 
less presumptuous, would certainly be useless ; as 
we already know, in what solemn relations, we our- 
selves stand to each of the three divine Persona: 
but, whatever we may think of them, of this we 
are well assured ; that we must so think, as not 
to encroach upon the indivisible nature of the 
•Deity, by making three Gods, or three Lords; 
siace the Almighty Jehovah ever, was, and is, and 
will be, ESSENTIALLY One, 

Far more beneficial to ourselves, as well as 
more practicable, will . be the enquiry, — what les- 
sons, for the adjustment of our own sentiments^ 
and the regulation of our lives, the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity may be. adapted to suggest* 
< It is sufficiently plain, .thai our primary and 
fundamental conceptions, both of the necessity and 
the obligations of religion, must be derived .from 
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the contemplation of the Supreme Being in th^ 
Unity of his Essence. There will remain, however, 
many important and affecting considerations, 
many and powerfnl inducements to the discharge ■ 
of our duties, many sources of comfort and encou- 
ragement under difEcuIties and dangers, to be ob- 
tained from a distinct and particular regard to th^" 
three Persons of the Sacred Tri.ity, as propoi^ed^ 
to Us in the Gospel : — that Gospel, to which w*^ 
owe the knowledge, not only of their several kind 
and gracious oflSces towards us, but of the spii 
tual wants, which make those offices essential 
our salvation. 

Let us then briefly take each of these heads i 
their order; and consider, first, the fbundations d 
what has been called Natural Religion, as derivecf ^ 
from the contemplation of the Deity in the Unitj^ 1 
of his Essence. 

In the eternal Jehovah, the one true and soiti 
God of the universe, in Essence indivisible, as irf* ' 
Unity essential, we contemplate (as the more en-'' 
lightened persons of all ages and nations have 
ever contemplated) a Being, infinite and incom- 
prehensible in himself, yet, towards whom our 
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just feelings and duties are easily comprehended: 
to be loved with the most ardent gratitude, yet, to 
be feared with the fullest sense of his justice and 
power: to be trusted with the most implicit con- 
fidence; to be adored with the most profound 
veneration ; and to be served with the most punc- 
tual obedience. 

All these, then, are sentiments and duties, 
unquestionably derivable from the notion of a 
Supreme Being, considered solely in the unity of 
his Essence : and, were man able to fulfil these, 
the fulfilment also of his duties towards his fellow- 
men must follow naturally and of necessity^ and 
nothing more would be requisite to ensure his 
favour with God, and his final reward. But, to 
effect all this perfectly, man must himself be per- 
fect ; he must never have fallen from his state of 
innocence. Taken as he now stands, in no day, 
at no moment, can he look up to his Maker, and 
say — " accept me, O my God ; for I have kept 
thy laws." 

Hence, then, we gladly turn to the view of the. 
Deity in the three Persons of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Hence, we rejoice in the 
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permission given to us, as beloved children, to 
approach that heavenly Father, who deigns to 
call himiself our Father; as well as the Father of 
our Ldrd Jesus Christ ; who, lost and disinherited 
as we were, has made us once more his own 
children by adoption and grace, and *'so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, to 
the end that all, that believe in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." • 

Most joyfully too, and gratefully, under the 
consciousness of otherwise inexpiable guilt, do 
we fly to the mediation of that blessed Redeemer, 
who came down from heaven, and became man, 
that he might 'offer, by a painful and ignominious 
death upon the Cross, a sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. 

* Again ; amidst the various and powerful tempta- 
tions, which the experience of our own wieakness 
teaches us to dread, most readily *do we seek, and 
thankfully accept, the aid of that Comforter ^ whom 
our Lord (as he had promised and foretold) after 

his own departure into heaven, visibly and sensibly 

• ' . . . . ■ .. 

• John iii, l6. 
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sent clown to bis Apostles : — ^that Ho^t Spimi; 
who» though but too oft^ grieved and ^%\ite4 111 
weak and sinful individt^ls^ till be a(j length giyfli 
them up to their ow^ perverse indi^f ti9i)u^ y^fli 
nev^r desert the Qffpk of Christ — th^ coUec]^ v«i bo4]^ 
of bifl Church— ev^p ^o tb.e end pC t^le i^,oy;lj^ ^ 
will always be fvund of those vfljip seek hino^ : £ronD| 
whom, in shor^, every, pious tb.pught of our b^jN^ 
proceeds, and by whoqa^ everj^ r.igbt vfip^^ ajO^ 
d|eed is both sugg^ted and sa^nctified. 

Bnt, that yt^ may. 44ly cmd ^ffectf^y ^^|^ 
ourselves of these truly Christian a^ ^i^Af^aiy 
views of our own ^tfit^ and. of tl^p Mffp^ffjffg 
bopnty of our beave^ly Father, our ^Ud^miei;, 
and.our Sanctifier ; ij^wust be our dfstcu'iwna^^qii 
and endeavour, to keep them invar,ia)i>ly upgerou^ 
in our minds ; that, when the world and. the flesh 
would lead us astray^ and stain our, spul^ w(jth. tli^ 
pollutions of. sif}, t|^e antidote may.l^. as. qobt. a|j 
handy as the poison,; and that we ma^i; f^ a^ 
once, to whoif^ we ma^, flee for refuge. 

Under what cifcumstimc^ are we so pOYfO;?: 
fully stimulated to exertion in a righteous cau^^ as 
when we recollect, that we ar^ thereby co-operat- 
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JDg with the paternal goodness of our God ! Whil 
can so certainly rescue ns from despair, under the ' 
seiise of his displeasure, and e?£alt us to hope aria 
confidence ; as the consideration, that He grieves 
aS a father for our transgressions, and rejoices in 
our repentance ? When are we so truly disposed 
to feel a horror for all sin, and a due sense of 
grief and remorse for our own, as when we call t6 
nrind, that the Lamb without spot was tortureif 
and slain to expiate it 1 When can we be so earn- 
estly upon our guard against wrath, and hatred,' 
and envy, as when we recollect the patience and" 
meekness of our Master and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and his exceeding great love in dying for usf 
How shall our vigilance be so thoroughly excited 
to abstain from all intemperate deeds and impure 
thoughts, as by bearing in mind, that our bodies 
are called " living temples of the Holy Ghost ?" 

Thus, not only the general notion of a God, ' 
but every distinct view of the relations in which 
we stand towards that great and mysterious 
Being, Ridden, indeed, from our senses, but mani-" 
fest in his works) whom the holy Scriptures re- 
veal to us as a Trinity in Unity, conduces directly 
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and intelligibly to restrain us from sin^.and to con- 
duct us to righteousness : — ^to inspire us with caution, 
when we are in the right way, and to le^d us back 
when we have gone astray from it ; to encrease 
our confidence in Him, and lessen our presumption 
upon ourselves. 

Nor is it at certain times only, but at all timesi 
that this view of his own spiritual state should be 
the Christian's comfort and guide. The particular 
moments, when . it most naturally occurs to him, 
are those, when he is addressing himself to his 
God in prayer. It is then, that he feels it most 
essential to his immediate purpose ; while his con- 
science assures him, that, without such grounds of 
hope and encouragement, as natural religion could 
never have afforded, he could scarcely have dared 
to lift his thoughts towards that all-perfect Being, 
who, otherwise, must be supposed to claim an 
entire and unsinning obedience. In prayer, all 
that a man has done, or said, or thought, against 
the laws and majesty of God, must be remem- 
bered and acknowledged ; all the countless bene- 
fits, which he owes to his Maker, must be thank- 
fully commemorated; all that he, or those who 
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belong to him, stand in need of, either for their 
souls or bodies, must be sought by humble and 
fervent petition. It is only, therefore, through 
reliance on the undeserved and unbounded mercy 
of his heavenly Father ; on the atonement made 
for him by Christ his Redeemer, and on the assur- 
ance of ** grace to help in time of need," that he 
can confess his sins without despair of forgiveness, 
or acknovirledge past mercies ungratefully abused, 
with any just hope of future indulgence : that, 
destitute himself of merit, he can still venture to 
intercede for others ; and, conscious of the worth- 
lessness of his best works, he can still hope that 
they will find acceptance with his God. 

Let us, then, humbly beseech the Almighty, 
that, of his infinite goodness, and for the sake of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, he will enable 
us not only to perceive and know^hese things, so 
far as he sees needful for the health of our souls ; 
but so firmly to believe them, that they may be- 
come the rule of our lives. 



i 



SERMON XL 



ON THE CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM. 

Genesis xxii. 6. 

And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offerings 
and laid it upon Isaac his son ; and he took the 
jire in his hand^ and a knife : and they went both 
of them together. 

Tbbrs is not, perhapii), a single character of re- 
mote antiquity, of which the principal features ai^ 
better understood, than that of the patriarch Abra- 
ham :— a character exalted, both by qualities and^ 
ctfcumstances, far above the common standard of 
mankind. His temporal condition was that of 
eminent wealth and dignity; and his spiritual 
advantages were of a still higher order. In the 
belief and worship of the one true God^ he was 
firm: and constant : and God not only honoured 
him, with many distinct visions and direct commu- 
nications, but chose him out from the whole human 
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race, to be the father of many nations ; especially, 
of one highly-favoured nation, who should be un- 
der the immediate government and peculiar pro- 
tection of the Almighty. It is not improbable, 
however, that, from these very circumstanceSt 
which throw such a dazzling lustre over the cha- 
racter of Abraham, the merit of his feiith and obe- 
dience, in preparing to offer up his son Isaac, have 
been generally underrated. We naturally incline 
to suppose, that every kind of performance or ex- 
ertion must be comparatively easy to such elevated 
personages : the brilliant points of their situation 
bewilder our judgipent, and prevent us from re* 
fleeting, that, after all, they were but men ; and 
that, in air the particulars, on which the course 
and complexion of human conduct principally 
depends, they were constituted no otherwise than 
ourselves. 

' Thus, in the narrative before us; whatever es- 
timate we may have been accustomed to form of 
it, there is not, in reality, a single circumstance, 
which would warrant the conclusion, that Abraham 
did not possess, in full measure, the usual and 
natural feelings of a father ; or that he did not 
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suffer, in this arduous and searching trial, what- 
ever any other parent, on such an occasion, must 
be supposed to undergo. That there was ample 
cause for the excitement of such feelings, in the 
peculiarities preceding and attending the birth of 
Isaac, is too obvious to require proof. He was 
not only the child of his old age, the offspring of 
parents, vrbo had long resignetl all hope of pro- 
geny ; but, on still higher accounts, was more to 
Abraham, than any other child could well be to a 
father. He was the child of promise ; and of a 
promise accompanied with an intimation of such 
consequences, as made his life of peculiar and in- 
estimable value. For the Lord himself had said 
unto Abraham, when as yet he had no issue, " I 
will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great." • 

But it may perhaps be supposed, that, on this 
trying occasion, the faith, or religious enthusiasm, 
of Abraham, had stifled his feelings. Let us then 
consider, in what terms that faith was acknow- 
ledged, and what reward was annexed to it, by 
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all infallible judge. *' By tnyself have I sworn'* 
(Mith the Lord) '' for because thou hast done d» 
thifig, atid hast not withheld thy soii, thine only: 
son ; that in blessing I will bless thee, ftnd hi 
aduMiplying I will multiply thy seed a$ the sCMs of 
llie heaven, and as the sand which is upoit tM 
ii0a-«hoTe : andf thy seied shall poiisesfir tbe gate of 
his enemies : and in thy ietd shcdl aU the iuOumt nf 

the Mrth be blessed; because thou haM obeyed my 

• •** 
voice; • 

After this, \6ii any one decide^ whet&iir it viisi 
Mf tlie very eriterf6n of Abrahatti's ikith» tbet it 
rbee superior to som^ 6f the most acute afid pritt^' 
fbl feelings, of which human nature i^ capi(6te':-^* 
that its trial was superlatively severe ; and that it 
came forth as pure gold out of tbe refiner's fik^« 

It is true, that, in describing the prompt obe** 
dtence of the patriarch to so unexpected and afflict* 
idg ai command, the sacred historian had confitifed' 
himself tb a simple narrative of the most essential 
lacts : but the reader, in supplying the mitiuti^r 
particulars itievitably attending those facts, and the 
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successive reflections and sensations arising ouK . 
of th^m in the breast of the patent, cannot bol I 
be led, by nature and cztndour, to imagine ona 
of the most cruel agitations of soul, — of the most 
heart-rending conflicts between afiection and duty, 
that any human circumstances coidd furnish. * J 

Strong and deep, no doubt, in Abraham, must J 
have been the sense of religion. He had enjoyecV J 
in this respect, advantages which are not extendedf I 
to ordinary persons. He bad the evidence of bin I 
senses for those awful truths, which others are le&t 
to infer from observation, or to receive upon testi- 
D^opy, To him, the existence and attributes o£ 
the Supreme Being, and his immediate interference; 
in human affairs, were facts of the most palpabla 
certainty. It may well be supposed, therefore, 
that the pious belief, thus forcibly stamped upon 
his mind, might be a powerful aid, in contending 
agaipst any feelings, to which he would have 
thought it culpable to give way. But, what re- 
flectJQns could suppress the workings of nature in 
tfa^.breast of a father, occupied in preparing fori^ 
such an expedition ; — in providing the horrid ac- 
companiments of the wood and the knife? What 
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a scene must have been the parting \vith Sarah, 
whether she were acquainted with the Divine 
mandate, or a stranger to its import ! In the one 
case, what mutual agonies : in the other, 'what 
efforts, on his part, of stifled feeling, and painfiil 
self-command! 

Again ; conceive to yourselves a journey of three 
whole jiayBf with such a termination constatitly in 
view. What dreadful leisure for reflection ! What 
a task, to sustain the animal spirits during this 
fearful interval, and to wind up resolution for the' 

• ■ 

wretched catastrophe! Recollect the natural and 
artless enquiry of the devoted innocent: ^^My 
father, — behold the fire and the wood ; but where 
is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?" • 
< At length, the appointed spot is within sight : 
even the miserable respite of the journey is at an 
end ; the Divine injunction presses to its conclu- 
sion ; and, to all appearance, the last fatal stroke 
must forthwith be put to this tremendous scene. 
Can any farther display be required — any comment 

needful — ^to prove, that it could not be the ab- 

, • ' I 

• Gen. xxii. 7. 
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sence of parental tenderness, but the stupendous 
magnitude of the effort to stiiie or surmount i^ J 
that formed the leading character of this hcroioJ 
transaction, and constituted the merit of Abra<t J 
ham's faitb and obedience? That effort, however, 
supported, no doubt, by the Divine mercy (which 
is always at hand, to help those, whom it sees 
ready to help themselves), was maintained to the 
last ; and the patriarch stood prepared to prove 
his entire submission to the will of God, by the 
sacrifice of his best hopes and most ardent affec- 
tions ; when the messenger of Heaven arrested his 
arm, and brought this unparalleled trial to a tri- 
umphant close. 

And now, my brethren, as all Scripture is 
given for our edification, it is our business, so to 
contemplate the particulars of this most singular 
and pathetic narrative, as to perceive, how many 
reflections it may suggest, plainly and pointedly 
applicable to our own spiritual improvement. 
With this view, you will naturally remark, as the 
most prominent point, the immoveable firmness of 
Abraham's faith ; the imitation of which, all Chris- 
tians, with the Apostles for their guides, have 
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eoncarred in' acknowledging as the chief norfd; 
to be drawn from this instructive passage of Scrips 
tnre-history. I shall refrain, however, at presf^nf; 
from occupying yoar time in contending for the 
g^ieral importance of faith, which yon wilt «ii 
adwit to be the necessary basis of every CSiristiatf 
duty, and the comer-stone of our salvation. : hMt I 
win briefly point out what seems chiefly deducftte 
£rom the parlacular case of Abraham, respeeting 
the nature and character of religious fttith. 

It appears, then, thatf, wherever we meet widi' a 
true and efficient faith, it must have been founded' 
in right notions of the supremacy and attributes of 
God, whose revelations and assurances are the 
objects proposed to man for his belief and accept- 
ance : whence it follows of necessity, that, where 
we find a manifest want of efficient faith (that il^; 
— of a faith shewing itself by works), whether in 
others, or in. ourselves, there must be at least some 
misconception of the Divine attributes, if not a 
total forgetfulness of their agency or existence. 

Now Abraham, it is plain, never entertained 
the least doubt, that the God of his ^Eithers would 
faithfully accomplish the promise made to him. 
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concerning the eocrease and muttipUcatioii of his 
posterity ; that is ; he had a full and clear path- 
suasion of the mercy and truth, as well as of the 
power, of the Almighty : and therefore he did not 
shrink from the execution of an order, which 
appeared (at least as far as concerned Isaac) to 
take away all hope of the fulfilment of that pro- ,1 
mise. To him, it made no difference, that he could 1 
not comprehend, how it could be fulfilled : he r&- 
membered that he was in the hands of that Being, 
to whom "all things are possible:" and to his 
disposal he committed himself with the most pro- 
found resignation. 

Abraham, moreover, when this most severe 
proof of his obedience was required, did not take 
time to consider, or to consult his friends, whether 
be should comply with the orders of his God ; 
but proceeded instantly to execute the Divine 
command. He, who interceded so earnestly for 
the cities which God had threatened to destroy, 
made no intercession for his child ; but considered, 
that the Lord, who had given, had also a right 
to take away. 

Is it not, then, evident, what course should be 
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paraued by those, who wish to make the fidtb of 
Abraham the model of their own T Let them cft- 
deavour to impress themselves with conceptioiiB ai 
dear, as were those of the patriarch, of the power, 
and goodness, and faithfulness, of their heavenly 
Father. However incomprehensible, to th^ fii^ 
culties, may be the mode of those mercteB, wludi 
He has been pleased to reveal to them in his Son, 
let them rembmber, that *' His ways are not their 
ways,** even in things familiar to their observatioii. 
Wh^re He has evidently commanded » let them 
not defer to obey ; lest both their faith and thdr 
virtue should become weaker by hesitation^ and 
they should, at length, let go those essential truths, 
which it is no longer convenient to hold fast. 

In the next place, you will not fail to observe, 
how admirably this example is adapted to the use 
of those, who, under any trial to which they may 
be subjected, are too apt to suppose, that ^^ never 
sorrow was like their sorrow ;'' and, that, und^ 
such afflictions, neither patience nor piety can 
reasonably be expected of them. What more 
bitter disappointment of their worldly views have 
they experienced ; what severer shock to their best 
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feelings ; what sterner cad upon their fortitude ; 
than what fell, upou this occasion, to the lot of 
Abraham 1 Yet he neither deplored his own case, 
nor murmured against bis Maker, hut " committed 
himself to Him, who judgeth rightly," • and bowed 
his head in meek submission to the decree. Evea 
so the Lord of life himself, whose conduct, we 
know, was left to us " for an example, that we 
should follow his steps,"' having prayed to the 
Father, that, if it were possible, the bitter cup, 
which he was about to drink, might be removed . 
from him, submissively added — " nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine, be done." ' 

As to the greater part of what are commonly 
regarded as hardships or misfortunes in human 
affairs — when strictly examined, under what de- 
scription are they generally to be classed? Are 
they not merely the defeat or disappointment of 
some passion or desire, either in itself unlawful, 
or improper with respect to its object, or indulged 
to an unreasonable or culpable degree ? To speak 
of such instances as trials, either of faith or pa- 
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tieadb, wbirid be an abme of tetais/ MofttiAoatfoiii 
'ef this kind, however severe, are to ^ regairded w 
iwrfiil bM gmciooe warnings ; — as ccflls to reflect 
Ibicii Mid i^pentaace. They demand, not OiAly pa- 
tienee and reMgnation, fvom tiiode to wti^n they 
^our, but fervent gratitude to (hat iberGSful IVovi- 
dence, which has not suffered them to ^ pr6eedl 
without any check or interraption in tlie piilh ef 
iniquity, bat has given them timely notice of ibe 
danger that awaited them. 

Before any piierson ventures to assert, or to fma- 
gine, 4hat he experiences any trisJI of his 'hStth nnd 
obedience, in any degree parallel or simflar to that, 
to which Abraham was exposed, let bim first 
satisfy himself, that he is really the innocent and 
undeserving object of suffering and hardship ; — 
that he is not paying the natural penalty of his 
sins and follies ; — that he has no ambition, no 
avarice, no vanity or presumption, no inordinate 
love of pleasure, no levity or frivolity, that needs 
to be repressed or subdued. If a man be unable 
thus to assure himself of his own integrity ; what- 
ever sacrifice may be demanded of bim, even 
though it should be the will of his Maker to '^ take 
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away the desire of his eyes with, a stroke ; " • let 
him cheerfully as well as humbly submit to tbd I 
infliction ; convinced that this temporal evil H 
destgDed in mercy, to rescae him from eternal a&4 
more intolerable misery. 

Lastly; yon cannot but notice the high approi^ ' 
bation and assignment of reward, which followed 
the completion of Abraham's obedience. It ! 
observable, however, that, though the prophetid'j 
assurance, pronounced by the Almighty on tlffll 
occasion, contained a promise, not only of a mosi; ' 
numerous and flourishing posterity, but of the I 
Messiah, to be descended from Abraham, in whoiQ i 
all nations should be blessed ; yet was it altoge-" 
ther, as regarding Abraham himself, of a temporaTl 
nature, and related exclusively to this present 1 
world ; whereas, to every true and persevering 
follower of Christ, who shall have fought with con- 
stancy the good fight of faith, is promised a spin- ' 
tual and everlasting reward ; — a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away ; — " a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." * How should the' 
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contemplation of this promiie. }M«p&re us for erery 
trial, by which the wisdom and goodness, of our 
heavenly Father may judge it expedient to prove 
OS I How strongly should it remind us of all tbat 
was enduredi for our sakes, by Him, whose blood 
alone has procured for us a title to this eternal in- 
heritance ! May such be truly its impression upon 
our minds : that, whether our lot in Ihia life be 
for good or for evil, we may be able at all times 
to say, with the venerable Eli, '^ it is the Lord ; let 
him do what seemetb him good !" ' 

' 1 Sam. iii. 1 8. 
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ON DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 



John ix. 2, 3. 

His disciples asked him, saying, ' Master ! who did 
sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?' Jesus answered ; ' neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but, that the works of' 
God should be made manifest in him.' 

It must be obvious to every one^ who is not a 
stranger to tbe history of mankind, how generally 
a disposition has prevailed in all ages and coun- 
tries, to represent the adverse incidents, which 
befall particular persons, as judgments, or pun- 
ishments for their sins. A disposition like this is 
doubly in fault : for, first, it intrenches upon cha- 
rity ; and, secondly, it confines the dispensations 
of Divine Justice and Providence to the transac- 
tions of this present world. Such a conceptioOr 
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amongst the Jews, was more pardonable, at least, 
than in any other people. As a nation, they were 
placed under distinct and very remarkable cir- 
cumstances: and^ during the whole course of their 
history, we find them not only peculiarly visited 
with temporal chastisements, but directly instructed 
to regard their sufferings as consequent upon their 
offences. 

Y|^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ them, an indiscriminate applica- 
tion of thi^ principle, to the ordinary occurrences 
ojf private* life must have been rash and hazardous. 
Qur Lord himself, adverting to the case of those 

» * ' * ' ■ — 

Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 

• . ■ ■ > 

their sacrifices, strenuously protests against such 
an abuse of it ** Think ye," says hei " that 
these men were sinners above all the Galileans ?'* 
And again, in reference to '* those eighteen roen^ 
ott^ whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them i" 

m 

^' Think ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt at Jerusalem ?" • 

What indeed would be the state of society^ in 
any f^e or country, if every man's successes, or 
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misfortunes were made tlie test of his cbm^actet^ 
and the standard of bis merit? The most settled 
maxims of candour and caution would then b« 
daiiy and hourly violated : prosperity would more 
than ever be a title to service and respect ; while 
the unfortunate in worldly concerns, as the con- 
victed enemies of God, would become the abliof- 
rence of man. ' 

We may presume, however, that the Jews iw . 
general, at least in the time of our Saviour, wet* ■ 
singularly addicted to put unfavourable construc- 
tions, upon every sinister event in other men's 
lives: and, with respect to the particular turn of 
that enquiry, which, as St. John informs us, oat 
Loid's disciples addressed to him, concerning the 
man who was bom blind — we must consider it as 
in great measure accounted for by their national 
prepossessions. Born and brought up under the 
Mosaic Law, and called by our Saviour from the 
lowest ranks of society, they very naturally con- 
cluded, that this unhappy privation of the blessing 
of sight must have been a judgment inflicted upon 
some capital sin. Whether this sin had beeri 
committed bylbe«uffwer himself, or by bis pa- 
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rents, they had no means to conjecture. Prompted, 
therefore, by the common motive of curiosity, and 
perhaps also hy a particular desire, to know, 
whether Jesus would countenance this notion ; 
they enquire — not, whether this case of original 
blindness was indeed a visitation for sin (for, on 
this question, they had no scruples) but — " who 
did sin; this man, or his parents?" 

Their Divine Master's reply informed them (no 
doubt, greatly to their surprize) that " neither this 
man had sinned, nor liis parents; but, that the 
works of God sliould be made manifest in bim." 
That neither party had ever in any instance com- 
mitted sin, our Lord certainly did not mean to 
affirm. We must therefore interpret his answer by 
the plain import of the question ; which implied a 
firm persuasion, that some particular sin had 
drawn down this judgment. This, then, is the 
assumption, which our Saviour's answer must be 
understood to correct : assuring his disciples, that 
this blindness had not been inflicted as a punish- 
ment for sin, in either party ; but for a very different 
purpose : namely, to furnish an opportunity of 
displaying the goodness of God, through the 
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power committed to bis Son, by the miraculous 
cure of this defect. 

By this relation, we are taug;ht, upon the highest 
authority, first, that particular interpositions oC 
Divine Providence in human affairs do actually 
take place : secondly ; that adverse incidents are 
not rashly to be set down as indications of God's 
displeasure, against those, upon whom they fall ; 
but rather, as the best proofs of his fatherly care, 
working the greatest good for them out of appa^ I 
rentevil ; and often, making the particular fortunes> 
of individuals contribute to the welfare of many. 

The first point, then, on which this text may- 
enl^hten or confirm our minds, is the reality of a; 
particular Providence in human affairs : — a doc-: 
(rine of vital importance to moral conduct, andg^t J 
when rightly understood, both satisfactory and 
salutary : but, if misconceived or misapplied, a 
fruitful source, not only of the grossest error, but 
of grievous offences, both against God and man. 

That this world, and all that takes place in it, 
is actually ordered by its All-seeing Maker and 
Governor, with a care not less minute and unin- 
terrupted, than it is vigilant and impartial, is a 
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pttWNMicm soggested aittd maiiitaiiied byi csoiQHM 
sense, by natural feeling, and byfbe whote tettov^ 
lh» ScripCiirai. The usAfotmitf, indeed, of Seeing, 
vpott Hfis'Mlfect, hw been by far meiti fevaatkAkf, 
tlM» HMtt ef reasoiiiiig : for whole natiofiB, fdbig* 
iMvuiil and barbaroos, to' be soppoMcucapsMis et 
«y«tmiatiicr emperiry, have nefertheless' adopted Ibe 
beKef of a particular Pro^dence wkh ad impUeJI 
ei^iifidatice',' as iSke most refined ; tboagb, hi navy 
instances, the applications wbicb tbey have made 

w 

#r it liave' bebn grossly absurd.' TIat great er^ 
rors, both In theory and practice, may aftene^ audi 
it persaasiob, eten in more- ctdtivated. nniidisi, has 
been already hinted ; and in its proper place, wit) 
be more particntarly shewn. 
' Amongst the various fact&, which indicate tbe 
prevalence of this belief, one of the most conclusive 
IS the general adoption of prayer and sacrifice ; too 
often inconsistent, indeed, in form, with any jast 

* Thai the ishabttants of Afeliti^. when Ihey saw a viper 
fcstened ilpoD the band of St. Paul,, coooluikd IhtA be musC 
be ^' some murderer, whom, though he had escaped tbe sea> 
yet divine yengeance suffered not to live/' (Acts xxviii. 4.) 
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notions of the dirine attributes ; yet still, equally 
demonstrating an inherent coavictiou, that the 
Deity was disposed to listen to the supplications 
of men, and might be induced to depart, on their 
earnest petition, from the course, which, otherwise, 
he would have thought fit to pursue. It is also 
worthy of notice, that many individuals, who, 
whether in earnest, or through vanity and the de- 
sire of distinction, have opposed this opiQicm in 
speculation, have nevertheless been observed, on 
trying occasions, to act as if they maintained it in 
the most superstitious excess. 

What, indeed, can be more natural, than under 
crosses and disappointments, which no human 
aid can remedy, earnestly to hope that there may 
still be a power both able and willing to grant 
relief? Such a hope seams, as it were, instinctively 
fixed in the mind of man: if suppressed for a 
time, it will always recur, when circumstances 
call for it ; and it is only by a painful effort, that 
ander such circumstances, it can ever be relin- 
quished. 

But, since it has been stated, that some specu- 
lative men have ventured to oppose this consola- 
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tory doctiiiie, it may be proper to prodacc^ m 
specimen of their objections, and, at the «ame time^ 
of the arguments, by which they . have been 
Mfoted. 

. One of the most plausible of these haa besn 
founded on a pretence of vindicating the honour; iii^ 
dqiendence, and happiness of the supreme Beii^ ; 
and has found some strenuous advocates, both in 
ancient and modem times. ' It is necessary for 
bn honour,' they say, * that his decrees shoald be 
considered as absolute ; — incapable of change or 
mitigation.' They think it unworthy of his great- 
ness, and, indeed, inconsistent with his felicity, 
that, having once constructed the universe suitably 
to his infallible wisdom and foresight, he should 
continue to take cognizance of every trivial occur- 
rence amongst his creatures ; and disturb his own 
tranquillity by incessant exertions to effect those 
purposes, for which his original plan must have 
already provided. 

But observe what consequences their scheme 
draws after it. Does it not, at least, equally dero^ 
gate irom the honour of the great Sovereign and 
Judge of the universe, to suppose him conferring 
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rewards on some of his subjects, and inflicting 
punishments on others ; when, according to this 
system, neither the one nor the other can have had 
any choice, as to their cond uct ; both descriptions 
having, from the beginning of time, been predes- 
tined and ordained to be what they are? Having 
made them responsible for their actions, is it not 
most suitable to bis justice, that their will should 
be left free to choose either the evil or the good ? 

Again — with respect to his happiness — the only 
perfect and infinite Being must, we may admit, of 
necessity be happy. But — where lies the proof, that, 
in order to be happy, he must be inert, and inditfe- 
rent to all that passes around him ? Why should 
we not rather believe, that the system of the uni- 
verse is still supported by a continued exertion of 
the same power, which formed it ; so that, should 
he withdraw himself but for an instaut, the whole 
must sink into confusion and ruin : and what can 
we discover in this state of activity, that is incon- 
sistent with his happiness? To him, it must he a 
matter of equal facility, to take cognizance of each 
part distinctively, as of the whole collectively ; 
and, as easy, to guide, govern, and remunerate 
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«acfa individual, according to his exigencies and 
deserts, aS to decide every man's fate from the 
beginning by arbitrary decrees. To divine wis- 
dom, it is no source of embarrassment, to bare 
appointed certain conditions of acceptance to bis 
creatures ; to watch Ibeir fulfilment or violation of 
tbose conditions, and to deal M'itb tliem accord* 
iugly. On the contrary supposition, we shall be 
driven to regard tbe Creator himself as abridged 
in his liberty ; — as a slave to a necessity of his own 
creating; as restrained, in short, firom instituting, 
Consistently with justice, any system, of which 
lights and duties, obedience and disobedience, 
reward and pcinishment, shonid be tbe basis and 
completion. 

The errors, into which some men have fallen, on 
this and various subjects connected with the rela- 
tions of man to his Maker, seem to have originated 
in their presuming to regard the operations of the 
Divine Mind as similar, in kind, to those of their 
own, and only differing in degree ; and, conse- 
quently, as capable of being followed and estimated 
hy human intellects. On this supposition, it ^ 
i^ite naturaf, that, in contemplating (be scheme of 1 
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a particular Providence, they sbould raise up in 
tfaeir imaginations a vast heap of such difficulties, 
as, to human faculties, or to any faculties, analogous 
to them in kind (to whatever perfection they might 
conceive them to be carried) might well appear to 
be insuperable. But this fancied resemblance or 
analogy is unauthorized throughout. The wisdom 
of God cannot, in its very nature, be like what we 
deem to be wisdom in man : bis reflection upoa 
the past is not like our reflection, nor his foresights J 
of the future like our foresight. Man sees but as 
through a mist : his Maker, as in the broad light 
of day. With us, all is conjecture: with Him, all 
certainty. The best wisdom of man consists ia 
deliberation; — in deriving caution from experience; 
in the detection and amendment of bis past errors, 
and in noting their sources, that he may avoid 
them in time to come. But infinite knowledge 
admits neither correction nor progress. To the 
All-wise, all space is as a point, and all time as a 
moment. Moreover, his very foreknowledge — an 
attribute so much and justly insisted upon by the . 
advocates of absolute decrees — (though perverted 
by them to the prejudice both of his providence, 
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and of man's free-wiU) most of necessity render 
the ]>dty alike saperiorito hope and fear, to ez^ 
nltation and regret ; — feelings^ to which, however, 
they, who are so anxious to exempt him from any 
particqlar interference in hnman concerns, most 
appr^ehd him to be liable. It cannot be difficoU^ 
surely, to. discern that the power, which they ad- 
mit to be infinite, must be able to effect whatever 
does not involve a contradiction or an dbgurdity, 
iwithont any uneasy consciousness of labour ^t 
efforts :•■■.;." 

Remote, then, as we stand, and ever laqst ler 
main, from any: adequate conceptions of theJDivine 
Mind, we may clearly perceive, how widely k must 
.differ from that of man, not only in powers, btit 
in motives and affections : and consequently, that 
what seems improbable, or even impossible, to us, 
may, to an infinite Spirit, be both natural and 
easy. . 

/; But let us here cease to consider, what nunf. bty 
and enquire, what is. What say the Scriptures 
upon this subject? They teach iis, (and through 
the highest of all authorities,) that '' a sparrdw 
pannot fall oh the ground, without our heavenly 
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Father;"- and that "the very hairs of our head 
are numbered." ' They direct us to " ask, and it , 
shall be given to us ; — to seek, and we shall find." * , 
Does this appear to be the language of an inflexi-» 
ble arbiter, who had already settled our destiny 
from all eternity, and, therefore, had no indulgence 
to grant? Under the Mo^iaic dispensation, the 
universal and incessant care of Divine Providence 
is perpetually before our eyes ; nor is the reraissiott 
of penalties, on the repentance of the olTender, leaf 
frequently displayed. The royal Psalmist every*- 
where insists, that, amidst the counUess multitudei 
of created beinga, which the universe containsi 
amidst the endless variety and rapid succession of 
changes to which they are liable, and of incidents, 
by which they are affected ; nothing is too obscure^ i 
nothing too minute, to obtain both the notice and 
theguidance of that great Being, whose energy, like 
his presence, pervades the whole ; and in whose 
view, what to us appears insignificant or useless, 
may form an essential part of the fabrick, to which 
it belongs. Nay, the entire history of God's 
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cboBen people abounds both with denanciatioiit 
of divine jadgments upon offenders; and with 
BssunmceSy on their humiliation and penitence^ 
eithar of a suspension or reversal of thdr sen- 
tence. 

Having thus for made it our object to estabUA 
the doctrine of a particular Providence ; whicA, 
as we have seen, is not only consonant to natoral 
feeling and right reason, but confirmed by the 
positive testimdny of the Holy Scriptures ; it will 
now concern us to guard against certain errars of 
no small magnitude, %hich may arise, and too 
often have arisen, from tiie misconception or mis^ 
application of it. 

To these precautions, indeed, we shall natorally 
be led, by entering upon the second point of in- 
struction, which the text suggests to us ; namely ; 
that adverse incidents are by no means to be 
hastily set down as indications of God's displea- 
sure against those, upon whom they fall ;. but, 
more probably, as the best proofs of his fatherly 
care ; designed, either to call the wicked to re- 
pentance, or to try the faith and obedience of 
those, who already shew, \^y their general conduct. 
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that they stand in awe of Iiis judgments. " Whom 
the Lord loveth," sayg St. Paul, " he chasteneth;> 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth."* 

There is, within every man's observation, one' 
individual, the incidents of whose life, as connect-' , 
ed with his conduct, he is truly concerned to re-* 
mark and estimate ; and that one, I scarcely need j 
to say, is himself : of others, he is, in ordinary 
cases, an unqualified, and, therefore, unauthorized 
censor. 

The individual himself, affected by particular j 
dispensations of Providence, is no further capable I 
of judging of them, than is necessary for his own * 
well-being, and for the guidance of his condact. 
Is he overtaken by some signal calamity? His 1 
knowledge of himself — not only of his actions, ' 
but of his motives — may serve as a key to a lesson, 
which no other person could interpret : and if he 
applies it to the amendment of his life, he may 
then justly congratulate himself, that he has been i 
so far, and in merciful consideration of his most j 
urgent need, admitted to a right apprehension t^l 
the counsels of heaven. 
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i : .But be possesses hot any similar clae to God's 
(Jdalings with bthejF meii.; nor would such ani m-? 
sight, if be bad it.donduce eith^.tobisowinbeBefit^: 
or to that of society^ .To undentai^d thisi'the 
better, it may be expediltet to consider Qiora' par-. 
ticularly, whence it arises^ that one :maii J9 so 
fiddomi compeCent to enter into the.yiews bf Divine 
wisdoni, iaitbat which happens 1 to-. ahodier.- r We 
haTe seen, that^ eyen in judging. of his. own shaie 
in the allotments of Proyidence, a manris no 
further enlightened than .is needfiil for him^: : and 
it may be adddd, that he is limited^ in ,this respedt, 
not: only by the scantiness of his. powers ^md 
means, but by a want, still more fatal to his judg« 
meht, of moral qualifications. 

What call be expected, for instance, ill a man; 
who cherishes false or unworthy notions; of the 
Divine attributes ; imputing to the glorious Giea- 
tor, such passions and motives as abound is: his 
fallen and depraved creatures; but, thai his 
conclusions from what he suffers must be as. £Bur 
removed from truth and justice, as his conceptions 
are from piety? -' 

Again — what is it that gives birth to such im- 
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piouB conceptions, but the corruptness of a de-i 
praved mind ? A profligate heart, it is well known/ 
gradually perverts the understanding ; so that the 
wicked man, in the afflictions that befall him, sees 
not the admonitions of a parent, but the vindictive 
hand of an implacable judge. > < 

It is easily seen, then, bow unfavourably the. 
same faults may be likely to operate upon any of 
us, in judging the case of a neighbour, whom we 
see overtaken by adversity. As, in reflecting 
upon our own transactions, and their apparent 
consequences, we have great need to arm our-, 
selves against the delusions of self-love ; so, iu 
estimating those of our neighbour, we are at least 
equally bound to stand upon our guard against 
disaffection and prejudice : for what human bein^f ; 
can venture to boast, that he is entirely superior 
to such impressions ? Generated, in some cases, by 
envy; in others, by some real or imaginary cause 
of o&nce ; and not unfrequently, by such casual 
distastes, as the severest scrutiny would not enable 
us to account for ; they creep upon us with imper- 
ceptible but powerful prevalence ; and, when once 
established, will not allow us to see any thing 
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connected with their object, bat in a dist^nrted and 
unfavourable point of view. 

There may, no doubt, be instances of mupeon- 
duct, 80 gross, so repeated, and so aggimvated, 
that no stretch of candour or charity can pat any 
other construction upon them, than that thc^ 
indicate fixed habits, either of unprincipled ma- 
lignity, or of abandoned profligacy. In anch 
cases, if signal disgraces, defeats and calaoBities 
are seen to overtake the offenders, it seems impos- 
sible to form any other opinion, than that they' are 
indubitable signs of Divine displeasure. Still, 
however, we are bound to bear in mind, tbsit every 
dispensation of Providence, here below^ is or- 
dained in mercy and pity. To the all-gracious 
God no vindictive feeling must, in any case, be 
imputed. Of the demerits of the sufferers there 
may be no room to doubt ; but it is their reformat 
tion which he has in view. It is in a future life, 
not here, that the final punishment of the irre- 
claimable is to take place : and so long as the 
Almighty suffers the offenders to live, we may be 
assured, that he does not exclude them from the 
benefit of repentance. 
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The general belief, that whatever passes here 
below is observed by an eye that can never be 
closed ; directed by an intellect that never can err; 
and prompted by a love to mankind that even 
tbeir offences can scarcely abate ; will inspire us 
with gratitude and humility, when every thing 
succeeds to our wishes ; and, in adTersity, with 
patience and fortitude. 

Numerous are the occasions, in which it becomes 
evident (as in the cure of the man who bad been 
bom blind), that the apparent evil, inflicted upon 
some individual, was designed to conduce in the 
end, not only to his own good, but to the welfare 
of many. And, if many cases occur, as must 
inevitably happen, of which it is impossible for 
human sagacity either to comprehend the justice, 
or even to conjecture the design ; by these we 
should but be the more firmly convinced, that 
there is another and a better world, where an 
eternal crown is laid up for the righteous, and 
where the unjust, the oppressor, the impure, the 
worshipper of Mammon, and all the workers of 
iniquity, however they may appear to have pros- 
pered in this life, will meet a dreadful reverse, and 
receive the just reward of their misdeeds. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITV. 
^X 1 Cob. XIII. 8. 

*Mf 

Charity never faileth. 

When our Lord and Saviour was urged by the 
Pharisees to decide — " which was the great com- 
mandment of the Law" — he instantly replied; 
" Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart : this is the first and great commandment ; 
and the second is like unto it ; thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets." * 
To this authority, no doubt, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles referred, when he reminded the converts 
at Rome, that ** I^ove is the fulfilling of the Law :" ' 
for, in the preceding sentence, he repeats the very 
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words of that which our Saviour terms '^ the se- 
cond commandment" — 'Mhou shalt love thy 

■ 

neighbour as thyself." Precisely parallel with 
these expressions is the declaration addressed to 
Timothy by the same Apostle— that ^' the end of 
the commandment is charity:"' for, in the ori- 
ginal language, charity and lave are expressed by 
the same word. To the same purpose, in his wdU- 
known and beautiful delineation of charity^ be 
affirms, that ^'charity never faileth:" — an asser- 
tion which I have chosen for the subject of ofur 
present reflections, with a view to set before you 
the vast extent of duties connected witli it, by eK^ 
amining, in substance, the entire passage in which 
it is found. 

The more closely we look into the nature and 
effects of this vital principle, the less we shall be 
surprized at the importance here attached to it. 
la all possible situations of life ; in every depart- 
ment, and at every period, of social intercourse ; 
the influence of charity is discerned by the happi- 
est and most conspicuous results. In the absence 
of this divine and benignant impulse, even the 

• 1 Tim. i. 5. 
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social virtues appear burthensome and oppressive : 
but, when the heart is animated by charity, they i 
are undertaken with ardour, and fulfilled with 
delight. When temptation is powerful, and the 
sense of duty weak; when the voice of prudence 
is too feeble to be heard, and even the hopes of i 
heaven, and the fears of hell, are inefiectual to 
rouse the captivated and yielding soul ; if there 
be still charitable feelings, to which an appeal can 
be made, it will not be made in vain. Charity, 
when sincere and genuine, aids and invigorates all 
right dispositions, disarms all adverse motives, 
and proves itself in all things (as the Apostle 
declares it) the first and last of Christian virtues, ■ 

But, before we enter more particularly upon thfe 1 
effects of charity, it will be advisable to consider 1 
the remarkable form, in which we find it recom- 
mended by St. Peter : because the promise of 
reward, which he has annexed to the practice of 
this virtue, has often been grossly misunderstood. 
" Above all things," says this Apostle, " put on 
charity; for charity shall cover the multitude of'i 
sins."' Whoever understands, from this expre»-'^ 
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sioB, that large donations or bequests to cfinuitidUe 
purposes can make any atonement for the violalJoii 
of justice, parity, or any other religiQini or moral 
doty, ia openii^^ for himself a wide and tempting 
door to the most flagitioas enormities.' .On4bis 
dai^erous error is founded the doctrme (eTft- lA 
itself^ but worse, as oVerstramed by the-ignovaiit) 
of a power sobsisJling in the Church, ta grant par^ 
dons and indulgences; — a practice, firom "which 
^¥ioe^ when abetted by wealth, derives dpeu'encoat^ 
vagement; while it leads: the pocnr' te consider 
na£a\ excesses only as a luxury^ which their cihr 
'Cnmstances will not ?aA>nlv ' 
. Treacherous as well as pnesumptuoiis is the 
hope, that the servants of God may, in aiiy ^itse, 
^iter into stipulations with him, for the breach of 
his laws ;-^that, in the' place of restraints, which 
they find it irksome or difficult to observe, they 
may substitute easier or more pleasant services of 
their own choice and contrivance ; or that, by ith^ 
sacn^e of what they will never misi^-^'-of ii^hich 
the loss will not carry away with it a single {dea^ 
sure or convenience— they may atone for d life of 
injustice, cruelty, or intemperance. 
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The only sacrifice, by which the " raultitade. of 
sina" can be effectually covered, must be that of 
the heart. There must be seated that charity, in 
favour of which any of our Least sins can be over-i 
looked. Yet even this hope of indulgence must 
be limited to sins of infirmity — to transgressions 
committed in a moment of weakness, under the 
influence of strong and ui^ent temptation : nor 
must it be imagined, that, in any case of sin, how^ 
ever light, the necessity of repentance can be set ' 
aside, even in favour of the best deeds and the 
most benevolent feelings of which human nature 
is capable. But, for systematic and predetermined 
breaches of the Divine laws — for crimes wilfully i 
committed, under a previous compact with outt | 
selves, that we will make amends for them bjr 
beneficence, by mildness and indulgence to the 
defects of others, or by whatever form or speciei 
of good deeds or good thoughts we may deem 
most efficacious in procuring the lenity of Heaven 
— for such courses of self-willed and presumptuous 
error, no charity — not even the roost extensive 
and sincere, can provide a veil, or procure a chance 
of forgiveness. 
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Dangerous, however, as it must be esteeixi^,^ 
to trust, that any chanty can serve as a cover £ot 
wilful sins, already committed, it would be easy 
to shew, bow strong a tendency it has to prevent 
them. Tbe genuine and (lervading principle of 
charity urges some peculiar objection to every 
kind of ofTence. Far from presuming to com- 
pound with the Supreme Lawgiver for favourite 
vices, it can find something repugnant to its prin- 
ciples and fatal to its views, in modes of sin* 
which, at first sight, might appear totally uncon~ 
nected with them. The great source of error, on 
this point, is the general assumption, that men may 
so abound in one species of virtue, as to make 
amends for their deficiency in another : an m- 
sumption, in every instance, absurd ; for, since no 
act of a man's life is free from a mixture of weak- 
ness, error, or defect, it is evidently impossible, 
that any one should ever accumulate a reduDd^pce 
of positive merit, applicable to balance bis positive 
guilt. Upon this universal imperfectioa of our 
nature (and, consequently, of our obedience) was 
founded that comprehensive injunction of our 
blessed Lord ; — " When ye shall have done all 
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those things which are comtnanded you, say — we 
are unprofitable servants ; we have done that; 
which was our duty to do." • 

It is the obvious remedy, then, for this danger- 
ous error, to cherish a constant and lively sense 
of our manifold infirmities ; and, instead of pre- 
viously building upon the power of charity, to 
"cover a multitude of sins" which we propose 
to commit, rather to exert the utmost vigilance 
and self-command (adding, at the same time, oue 
humble but earnest prayers for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit) that our charity may have as few sins as 
possible to cover. 

But, that we may have the clearer view of the 
nature and extent of Christian charity, let us 
follow St. Paul through that most eloquent and 
attractive description of this virtue, to which 
your attention has already been directed : pausing 
occasionally, to examine some paradoxes, and 
smooth some difficulties, wbich, in so animated 
a delineation, may naturally ha^'e occurred. The 
Apostle seems anxious to inform his proselytesi 
in every particular, both wherein charity consistsj ' 
^. - Lukexvii. 10. '^ 
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and wherein it doee not consist. liet mihegiat 
as be does, with the instances of the latter def 
scription. ■ ii'>v 

' '^ Though I speak," says he, ''with thetongocs 
(that is— in the languages) of men and angdsj and 
have not charity, I am become as soonding^ Inrasshr 
or a tinlcling cymbal. And though 1. have ths 
gifit of prophecy, and understand all myBterisi^ 
and all knowledge; and though I haye alliiulbi 
so that I could remove mountains, and have o* 
charity/I am nothing/' wnii 

In this passage, we have a splendid eiiiiiiief»* 
tion of those peculiar gifts of the Holy Ghost) 
which, first on the day of Pentecost, and after* 
wards at various times, were poured Out upon 
ibose who believed : and the Apostle does not 
hesitate to assert, that he, who should possess 
them all in the highest degree, and yet should i)e 
destitute of charity, would be, to all spiritual pur^ 
jposes, as nothing. To preach, he says, not only 
in all the languages of men, but, were it possible, 
in thoUe of aiigels, viritbout the gift of charity, 
would be to utter an unmeaning, or, at the best^ 
an useless volume of sound.. The gift of tongues, 
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it is well known, was bestowed for the express 
purpose of preaching the Gospel — of proclaimings 
peace on earth, and good-will towards men : and 
such, no doubt, was the use, to which the Apostles, 
and their immediate followers, principally applied 
it. Whether or not it could be possible to dis- 
charge this office, and yet be destitute of charity, 
our present purpose does not compel us to enquire. 
As any man may now fall from a state of grace, so 
is it evident, from the history of those primitive 
times, that the same misfortune might then bap- 
pen, and actually did happen, to many. It will 
be sufficient, however, for us, if we understand 
the writer to mean, that, supposing so unworthy a 
combination possible, as that of the gift of tongues 
with a total destitution of Christian charity in the 
same person; the former would be reduced to an 
empty sound. It would, in fact, be worse ; as it 
would bring a positive disgrace, both upon the 
individual himself, and, through bis fault, upon 
the Christian cause. The miraculous faculty must 
be known and acknowledged to be the free gift of 
God ; the want of that benevolent spirit, so natu- 
rally supposed to accompany it, and to direct the 
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application of it, must be so nMich the bas^r defect, 

in bim who possessed that gift : and, to aflford a 
Uving proof, that the one could subsist without the 
other, would be to countenance the argunaeats o( 
those Jews, who attributed even the miracles of 
our blessed Lord himself to the power of Beelzebub^ 
By the gift of " prophecy," and of " understanding 
all mysteries, and all knowledge," is here mean^ 
that of expounding the Scriptures; and especially, 
of explaining such parts of tbem as may contain 
doctrines of a profound and mysterious nature: 
and tliis gift also, without charity, must evidently 
be liable to the same perversion, and fall into the 
same contempt, with that of tongues. 

The more remarkable assertion is that, which 
immediately follows; namely; that, though a man 
"had all faith, so that he could reraoTe moun- 
tains," still, " without charily, he would be no- 
thing." Now, it is well understood, that a true 
and lively Christian faith must naturally and in< 
variably be accompanied by charity. But this is 
not the faith here meant, which is limited simply 
to that reliance upon tlie promise of God, em- 
powering them to work miracles, which is always 
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represented in the Gospel as essential to the power 
itself. Such a belief, or faitb, we may easily sup- 
pose to exist, independently of charity ; and, with^ 
out that virtue, we must allow that neither this, 
nor any other preternatural gift, would have any 
other effect, than to excite surprize, and to exhibit 
a striking proof, that the possession of powered 
and the disposition to make a right use of them,' 
may be totally distinct. i 

If, then, the (nost exalted gifts and talents, that 
ever were bestowed upon men beyond the course 
of nature, neither of necessity implied the concur- 
rence of charity, nor could be of the least valu^ 
without it; what shall we say of mere natural 
faculties T what — of acquired endowments ? whal 
—of the possession of worldly honours, riches, of 
power? Surely — that the good purposes, to which 
they may be applied, can alone stamp a real value 
upon them ; and that such purposes can only bd 
su^ested by charity. ' 

Bat the boldest paradox appears to be that,- 
wbich is next in order. " Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
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eth me noUiuig." What ! (methhiks I hear some 
one exclaim) can I give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and devote my body to the Aames, accord- 
ing to my own sincere persuasion, for the sake oi 
religion, and still, be destitute of charity ? How 
can this be possible ? — St. Paul does not abso- 
lutely say, that it is possible. He only puts an 
extreme case, and supposes it possible ; and then 
justly concludes, that, in that case, the sacrifice 
would be unprofitable: that is — it-would be of no 
value in the sight of God. 

Let us examine, however, how far these may bfe' 
possible cases, Strange and surprizing are tb* 
lengths, to whicli some men, and those Cbristiaos, 
are known to have been carried, by pure ostenta- 
tion. Nay, even in some instances of martyrdom, 
incurred througli a sincere attachment to religious 
opinions, it may be very possible, that a certain 
inflexibility of temper, a vehement and unconquer- 
able zeal, may have bad no small share : and, in 
such instances, could the parlies have changed 
places, and the power have been transferred to the 
opposite side, it would not have been surprizing, 
if the sufferers had become persecutors in theit 
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turn. It is not, tlierefore, a Tery extravagant 
supposition, that a man may give liis body to be 
burnefl, and yet, may be as void of Christian 
charity, as the very adversaries, who bring him to 
the stake. 

Again — to give all one's goods to feed the poor, 
is certainly going a great and unusual length, on ' 
mere worldly motives : yet neither is this a case, 
which a knowledge of human nature will autho- 
rize us to pronounce impossible: and if ever so'^ 
singular an ontward display of charity should ac- 
tually be made, without any charitable feelings or 
designs within, the act itself would be a mere: 
mockery of virtue. Charity, then, we find, makes 
no useless, no frivolous or ostentatious exhibition 
of the powers or means enlrusted to it; whether 
rairacnlotis, natural, or acquired. 

The Apostle further tells us, that " charity en- 
vieth not; vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; 
doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not its 
own; is not easily provoked; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity." Assertions like these require little 
comment. If the heart be set aright — if the love 
of God and man prevail within ; can envy and 
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inaiice~<;an pride and arrogance — can implacable 1 
severity, anger, cen9oriou8ne3S, or an insolent 
eNultation over the faults and follies of another, be 
permitted to have fellowship in the Bame breastt I 
Even against intern ]>erance, against waste and I 
prodigality, there is no stronger ground of cau- 
tion, than that which a charitable spirit suggests: j 
for these are vices, which at once destroy the 
porter, and consume the means, of indulging cha-r 
ritable feelings. 

It is easily collected, therefore, from this de- 
scription, what charity is not, and with what dis- 
positions it is incompatible. From the game au- 
thority, we learn, what it is. " Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind; rejoiceth in the truth; heareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things." Whether we call this cha- 
rily, kindness, mercy, benevolence, the Iwe of ttur 
■ neighbour, or universal philanthropy, by each of 
these names is nnderstood that uniform and jier- 
vading principle, which gives a mild, patient, and 
liberal turn to the whole course of thought, and 
the whole series of action. If then the temper be 
tried with unmerited losses, difficulties, or ill- 
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usage ; charity " suffereth long ; beareth all things," 
and " endure th all things:" it smooths and com- 
poses the ruffled feelings, or even prevents their 
agitation, and dictates resignation towards God, 
and forbearance towards man. 

If any one hungers, or thirsts, or suffers disease 
or loss of friends, or any other species of worldly 
affliction; or is distressed in mind, and wounded 
in conscience ; charity " is kind ;" eager to admi- 
nister help and comfort in deeds, as well as in 
words ; — to provide food for the hungry, clothes 
for the naked , and medicine for the sick ; — to pour 
in, wherever it is needful, the cordial of advice, 
and the balm of consolation. 

If a friend or neighbour prospers in his affairs, 
or obtains the credit and applause due to bis good 
conduct; charity "rejoiceth in the truth;" sin- 
cerely exults in his good fame or success, and is 
delighted to see, that truth and integrity may still 
obtain, even amongst men, their natural reward. 
While envy and censoriousness affect to doubt of 
the extent or reality of merit in others, charity 
" believeth all things "—is ever ready to conclude, 
that all is perfect and sound as it appears: and. 
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t^iigh appearances should tend to bring a cha- 
racter into suspicion, charity " liopeth all thiogs," 
•n-adopts a favourable conslmctioa, so lon^ aa it 
i^, poijsJble ; and, at last, is moved only to grief and 
pity, when its kind hopes are disappointed. 

Such, then, being the properties and habits of 
I <;faarity, so various its operations, so universal its 
' ki^uence, yet all tending to establish tranquillity 
[ Jtnd happiness at home, and to diffuse them all 
[ vound ; we cannot but cordially go along with 
the Apostle, when he proceeds to declare, that 
"charily never failelh." — "Whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there tie 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away : for we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part ; but, when that, which 
ig perfect is come, then shall that, which is in part, 
be done away." Particular gifts, whether ordi- 
nary or preternatural, are only " in part ;" they 
are limited in their extent, and are given to effect 
particular and temporary purposes. But, when, 
either during life, or at its close, they cease, and 
are extinct, Charity will survive, and flourish 
for ever. It is charity which enables men, even 
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in this life, to anticipate the joys of Heaven : and, 
though, while we inhabit these frail houses of mor- 
tality, it must, at the best, be imperfect in degree, 
it is, in nature, perfect ; and, in those who now 
sincerely strive to attain and improve it, will here- 
after be exalted to endless perfection. 

" And now (says St. Paul, in conclusion) 
abideth Faith, Hope, Ciiarity, these three." To 
each of these, he attributes abiding — that is — per- 
manence or continuance. When about to depart, 
from the present scene of things, and when all 
earthly considerations begin to vanish and appear 
as nothing, the soul of a true Christian will cling 
ardently to faith and hope, and will become rooted 
in charity ; and these will amply suffice to Jill up 
the void. Yet, even "of these three, the greatest 
is Charity," This alone will remain with us afler 
death, and will constitute the very essence of our 
happiness in the regions of bliss. So long as we 
are in this world, faith is a necessary reliance on 
the promises of God, concerning "things not 
seen ;" and hope of the future is our sole prop, 
under the severe trials and vicissitudes of life : but, 
hereafter, faith will be extinguished in certainty. 
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and hdpe in possessdon. Then, Charity will be alt 
in all. Tbe love of God and man will possess oar 
whole souls ; and those kindly aflfections, wfaidi, 
here below, were but jpaftialiy '15&^ 

* • ■ • 

relumed, exalted there to an entire cbnsciondtiess 
of mutual and tiAiir«hfia.l bdiierofence, Will OccUf^ 
all our faculties in endless d0l%fat^ 
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SERMON XIV. 

ON CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 
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Matth. XVI. 24. 

1/ ani/ man will ame after me, let him take up hit I 
Cross, and follow me. 

It is highly probable, that our blessed Lord, in 

his choice of this particular expression — ■" let bira 
take up hiu Cross," referred to that cruel and odit 
ous death, by which his own mortal course was 
soon to be terminated. In this view, the phrase 
might, at that time, be mysterious ; and, like many 
other prophetic allusions, interpreted only by the 
event. But, in its general sense, the expressioji 
was even then sufficiently intelligible: for so fa- 
miliar, was the idea of crucifixion, as a most 
puinful and ignominious mode of punishment, that 
every other species of torture, and, eventually, 
every severe suffering, whether of body or mind, 
was termed excruciating ; and all sinister occur- 
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vences or mortifying diaappomtmeiits MrerO dimd^ 
tttinated crio«iet,'**^-a term, which has tiiiteffsiljr 
imBd>iUi way into yarioos languages, >aiid, amoMgit 
vtitntvUf into our own; ^ "•'- ' •^^*-"^ i*- 

v There k no doobt, then, that he, who itfiliia 
bwn'penon, fn* tb6 aaltation' of ainnert, ^ eiidanM 
the^CroM, deapisinf the shame/' ^ intendedi by 
this declaration, to prepare the minds of aU, wbd 
shbnld be willing *' to come after him,*^-^ait &!» 
to become his disciples-^for the toilsome and pe^- 
idloM. trials^ which they wioukt bate to encbiinleir : 
«Mlbr porerty and contempt, for deprivaKiMr aifd 
impriBonmenl, for the jbatred^oCali men;<^;eMipt 
their brethren in Christ : lastTy-nf sach ahoiild be 
the will of God — for torture and death. !J 
-^ Peeoliariy needful, we may conclude, Vras' tills 
i|iremonition,'for those, who, in the first dawn of 
Christianity, were aiabled to recogvuze 'andvbafl 
4he Sun of Righteousness : for almost 'umverenll>y 
it was their lot, as Christ himself had foretold, 
and St Pauljifkerwards reminded them, ^^ throogh 
much .tribulation to enter into the kingdom of 
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God."" Nor will it ever cease to be necessary 
for all Christians, to fortify themselves, by all the 
means of grace to which they have access, against 
the various crosses, which may be thrown in their 
way. If for a long season it has pleased the 
Almighty to exempt bis servants from such trials 
and persecutions, as, in former ages, they liavd 
been destined to undergo, still, brief may be the 
interval — and little may we suspect, how brief—* j 
before even horrors like those may be renewed. ' 

Let UB put our trust, however, in the raercy oif I 
our God; and leave it to Him, as he sees best, ' 
either to spare us the trial, or strengthen us t^ j 
sustain it. Little danger, probably, is now td I 
be apprehended, of temporal suffering from the 
declared enemies of the Gospel : and we may 
reasonably hope that, in all denominations of 
Christians, the spirit of mutual charity will at 
length keep pace with the refinements of civiliza- 
tion and science ; and that professed followers of 
the meek and benevolent Jesus will never more 
act as wolves amidst his fiock.* 

• Joha svi. 33, aud AcU \iv. S2. 

' If there be danger, it is cbiefly to be apprehended from 
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But, leaving out of the question, for the present, 
all extraordiuary demands upon our fortitude, let 
us consider the necessity of holding ourselves pre* 
pared for such as none of us can hope to escape. 
Weither in weight, nor in number, are these to be 
d^espised. Whoever carefully reviews the past 
scenes of his own life, will find, that, even in the 
common course of things, he has been tried with 
more crosses, and assailed by more vexations, than 
he was prepared to metit in the true spirit of tM 
'Gospel. 

There cannot, indeed, be a more uncharacteristic 
or more dangerous error for the soldier of Christ, 
than to imagine, that his victory over sin, the 
vorld, and the devil, can be easily achieved. The 
life that now is cannot safely be made a life of 
ease. Happiness, no doubt, is the natural object 
of all rational beings ; that of a Christian is evei*- 
lasting happiness : but neither as a follower of 
the crucified Jesus, nor as a rational being, is any 
«ne entjtied to expect, that it shall he accomplished 
in this world, or cw ever be purchased with any 

thoie, mho persecute on principle, and make !t a poin^ of Con- 
•cienae.'to compel ail men to cbme into their pale. 
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other price than that of toil, and sufierini 
self-denial. 

This, no doubt, is such a lesson, as the shortest 
course of experience may serve to teach. Do then. ] 
all Christians, or even the greater part of thenjf 
give evidence, by their practice, of their belief in, J 
this truth? Do they patiently and willingly tak« ] 
up their cross 1 Or rather, are not the great muL-, I 
titode of those, who nanae tbe name of Christu 
engaged in a ceaseless endeavour to reconcile, 
their duty with ease and indulgence? 

Every one, indeed, can lay down general prin- 
ciples upon this subject ; every one can support it^ | 
by proverbial maxims. " The days of man's life" 
are universally said to he "few and evil;" and 
the remark of Job is oflen quoted — that " man u^ I 
bom to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards." N^ 
living soul, in short, denies the rule : but everj, I 
man contrives to persuade himself, that his owa | 
may be a case of exception. 

Whoever would judge impartially what his exr 
pectations ought to be, on that head, and witlh J 
what dii^positions it will behove him to bear tb^ 
various crosses which are likely to await hijn, has 
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only to csonsider what conduct be would recom* 
mend to others on such occasions. The case of 
childhood is sufficiently in point. We are all 
aware, that the reason of young persons is only in 
progress towards maturity. We nevertheleflB en* 
deavour to make them comprehend, as far as may 
be practicable, that their share of disappointment, 
privation, and even pain, some portion of which, 
from their earliest years, cannot but fall to their 
lot, is a necessary trial of their resignation and 
endurance, and must be borne with fortitude and 
submission to the Divine Will. 

Thus, I observe, we instruct them ; and, in so 
doing, we justly conceive that we are promoting 
both their present and future comfort: but we 
scarcely expect that our arguments will so far 
prevail, as, in their tender minds, to excite volun- 
tary exertions of patience and self-command. 
We know, that they are naturally eager to enter 
at once upon a system of unmixed enjoyment ; 
and that the least of their mortifications and suf- 
ferings is generally met with a degree of impatience 
and irritation, which we consider as pardonable, 
indeed, in them ; but — merely on account of their 
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youth and inexperience ; — on account of the in- 
sufficiency of their judgment to control their, 
passions: nor do we hesitate to tell thera, that, as 
they grow older, they must learn to know better. 

Can it escape our notice, that, when we are giv- 
ing this lesson to our children, we are, in fact, 
laying down a rule for ourselves? Have we, either 
from circumstances, or from disposition, less need' 
of it, than Ihey have? We must know, if we will 
but reflect, that manhood, instead of growing up 
into a state of exemption from the suflTerings of 
youth, adds to them innumerable cares and va- 
rieties of evil, to which the young are strangers^ 
Yet, when we are forming our owi^ plans of life, 
and looking forward to the occupations in which 
we propose to employ ourselves, and the advan- 
tages which we hope to obtain, no cross whatevevi 
is in our contemplation. Our whole path is to be< 
smooth and pleasant ; and a hundred instances of 
the dangers and obstacles which beset us on all 
sides, if they do not happen immediately to touch 
and affect ourselves, are insufficient to awaken usJ i 
from this dream of ease and tranquillity. 

But let us come closer to the point. Without 
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supposing such trials as awaited the early followers 
of Christ ; without speaking of grievous persecu- 
tions for conscience-sake; let us ejcamine the 
general complexion of human affairs, and. see, 
whether it is likely, or possible, that any Christian, 
even during the ordinary voyage of life, can keep 
clear of adverse currents and contrary winds, of 
storms and tempests, of rocks and quicksands; 
through which he must either steer his course by 
long and painful vigilance and exertion, and with 
the loss of many objects that he cannot forego 
without grief and regret ; or — ^which is far worse, 
make shipwreck of his conscience. 

Jjet me premise, however, that, as it vrould be 
no more conducive to utility, than to truth and 
justice, to draw a melancholy and disgusting 
picture of human life ; so neither can we admit, 
that Christianity has any tendency to aggravate its 
miseries. The prevalence of suffering is so far 
from being universal, that, in the lives of many 
persons, the cast of comfort and cheerfulness is 
evidently predominant : and religion has the power 
to soothe and mitigate such evils, as, without it, 
would be intolerable. We only need to remember, 
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— as is most true— that no age, no sex, no station, 
or condition, can rely upon immunity from griev- 
ances — even from the Beverest ; and that the re- 
ligion of Christ peculiarly calls upon his followers 
to abstain — not only from murmuring against 
Providence — but from vengeance against enemies : 
representingall adverse incidents — whether spring- 
ing from such causes, as we call purely casual, 
from individual enmity, or from the general malice 
of the world — as trials of their faith and fortitude, 
of their patience and resignation. 

To commence our review, then, with such crosses 
or grievances, as may arise — not from positive ' 
suffering, but from the mere privation of enjoy- 
ment — from the disappointment of the most natural I 
and universal expectations. What human being, 
that has never experienced any interruption of ' 
health, does not rely upon the continuance of it ; i 
and what can he more essential to the comfort of j 
lite? Yet is this blessiug, in that case, as truly aa I 
in any other, at the mercy of a thousand chancesi ' 
to which all mankind are equally exposed. The j 
most inflexible temperance — the most invariablaj 
caution — cannot ensure its duration. The loss ofi I 
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sight, of hearing, or of loco-motiTe pow6r,' shots, 
out many sources of enjoyment : and which of us 
is secure from these afflictions? Old age itself, 
which so many desire to reach, always brings with 
it many and serious privations; oftenH-^^fMrntive 
calamities. To a feeling and affectionate heart, 
the loss of friends and connections is one of the 
severest in this class of trials : and, as it may and 
does happen to many, to be deprived, eren in early 
youth, of their beloved and most valuable friends, 
so is it no wonder, if they, whose lives are pro- 
longed to an unusual date, should outlive them 
all. We know, that our friends are mortals, as well 
as ourselves : if we are not removed from them^ it 
follows, that they must, at some period, be snatch^ 
ed away from us. 

It is true, that the advantages of which a man 
may thus be bereft, are those of nature: yet, if we 
take the whole of our frail nature into the account, 
is it not as natural to lose them, as to obtain or 
keep them ? Even the heathen philosopher could 
make up his mind to the loss of these, by regarding 
them as lent fo r d time, by one who had a right to 
take them away again. And it must be consider- 
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ed, that we arc not supposing all kinds of misfor- 
tunes to fall upon the same individual — an ex« 
treme, which the goodness of Providence rarelyi' j 
permits to take place. One source of comfort 
may compensate for the loss of another : and hej ' 
who compares his own lot — not with that of those^ 
whom he regards as most fortunate, but — with thd 
general circumstances of all around him, will find- 
that there are few, with whom he would wish, id 
all respects, to exchange situations. 

But, if the goods of nature may thus be dismissed ' 
without repining, what value can we attach to those 
of fortune ? Shall they excite in a Christian, one sigh ^ 
of regret, when he reflects on the cares and anx- ' 
iety inseparable from them; — when he considers m 
(what the heathen appear to have made small ac* l 
count of) theresponsihihty attached to them ; — when i 
he considers also, that they, who were upon earth t 
the chosen ministers of God's greatest bounty to 
mankind— nay even, their Lord and Master hiraf i 
self — lived and died in destitution and poverty? 

The loss of a well-earned good name by upf < 
merited calumny is perhaps more grievous to be ' 
borne. But, what is it, that creates the difficulty l 
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I9 H not a fidfie jadgment of things, with toilie 
degree of pride lurkii^ at the bottom of it, that 
gives the shiirpett sting to this species of injury ? 
If the praise of men were not over-rated ; — if oor 
vanity were not nitreaaonably Uronnded by their 
censure ; if, in shorty w6 coold bald oar inii^a to 
tme Ohristian lowliness ; we should be coilteat to 
stand or fidi in : human estimation, as th6 fickie 
breeze of popular opinion might happen to blow ; 
and should feel no other anxiety, than to gain tile 
approbation of our God. 

To some kinds of mortification, the most up- 
right and benet olent of men are peculiarly open. 
Theirs are the minds, which are the most frequent- 
ly and deeply wounded by the injurious suspicions 
of those, to whom they have been punctually just ; 
or by the ingratitude of others, whom they have 
rescued from danger or from ruin. 

Rarely are the temper or principles of a Chris- 
tian more severely tried, than when the most ge- 
nerous designs, matured by his best judgment, and 
prosecuted with all the energies of his soul, are 
defeated by the perverseness of self-interested or 
envious opponents ; or even, by the folly of those. 
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whom he was aiming to serve. And yet, these are 
the crosses, which the most genuine charity, se- 
conded by the most ardent zeal, must expect to 
meet with. Nor must it lie extinguished or dis- 
couraged by them. A Christian must neither 
learn nor practise his duty by halves. Is he striving 
to imitate the beneiicence of his divine Master? 
Let him copy his patience and perseverance also; 
" considering Him, that endured such contradic- 
tion of sinners against himself,"' and was perse- 
cuted, even to the death, by those, whom he came 
down to save. 

And here be it observed, that, hitherto, we are 
speaking only of such crosses as may be termed 
negative — of privations, losses, and disappoint- 
ments. But, besides all these, and many more, 
which every man's experience may point out to 
him, human life is every day exposed to many 
positive sufferings. 

To say nothing of bodily pain— an evil, which, 
so long as it holds possession, no gratification, no 
kind or degree of prosperity, can compensate — nor 
of dejectiou of spirits, the still more dreadful 
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concomitant of disease, or, in itself, the wont of 
diseases, when all the usual remedies for care are 
rejected with disgust — ^what numerous minor vex- 
ations may ,every hour bring with it, which may 
act with painful irritation upon the mind I la snch 
various forms, and from such various quarters^^do 
they assail us, that though, like noxious insects, 
they annoy us rather by their multitude, than -by 
their force, they bespeak a more habitual and r^ 
gular exercise of patience and self-command, than 
less frequent evils of a fieur deeper complexion. 

Let it be considered, how severely we may be 
tried by the harsh manners of those, whom, from 
the main features of their character, as well as from 
situation and connection, we are still bound to 
love and respect; by the neglect, dishonesty, or 
petulance^ of inferiors and dependents ; by the in- 
solence of office, and the haughtiness of pride ; or 
by the censure and ridicule sometimes heaped 
upon us for having adhered to duty in defiance of 
custom. Perhaps not one of these, to a mind 
actuated and regulated by true Christian humility, 
is a grievance of great magnitude; but, to those, 
who are not thus prepared, their frequency renders 
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them truly formidable : and whoever, through 
want of proper reflection, suffers them to take 
him by surprize, may find them sufficient to per- 
plex and embitter every moment of his life. 

But there is still one case to be noticed, of great 
and peculiar difficulty ; which, because it occurs 
most frequently to the most devout and conscien- 
tious of mankind, may, on that single account, de- 
serve a separate consideration. It is easily seen, that 
I refer to those distressing fears respecting their 
own spiritual state; that overwhelming remorse 
for past errors, and that excessive dread of future 
temptation, which many well-meaning persons 
contract, from a too gloomy view of religion and 
its duties. The source of this misfortune, where 
it is not accounted for by constitutional weakness, 
is often to be found in the habit of brooding 
over the abstruse doctrine of absolute decrees, till 
they begin rashly to apply it to their own particular 
condition : and then, not having sufficient confi- 
dence in the character of their past lives, to rank 
themselves with the elect, they fly to the opposite 
extreme, and conclude themselves to be in a state 
I of certain and final reprobation. 
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. It may be tinagined» pm*hap8^ that this kind erf 
tHal can only happen to each persons, as are either 
thealigect aiid devoted slaves of sin, or of a me^ 
lancholy and defected cast of mind. Bat» hour 
eaa we fieel assured-t^-conscions, as i9e all ara, of 
lamentable fieulares — ^that the best and firmeatof 
na may not occasiondly be agitated bj atnalge 
dbabts and alarms I We are by no means such 
eenrect jodges of the measare and quality of our 
itpoitance, as, at smy time, to pronounce baldly 
opoB our state of reconciliation with Ch>d ; and 
if, at some moments, oar minds should bappdn 
to be unusually depressed, and disposed- to look 
only on the dark side of things, it would be no 
wander, that we should give way to a temporary 
despondence. 

The only sure refuge from such harassing 
thoughts lies in a well-founded trust in God. 
The habit of frequent meditation on the general 
proofisi of bis goodness, mercy, and long-suffering ; 
and, particularly, upon the ample atonement of 
the Cross for every truly-repented sin, will banish 
all vain and immoderate apprehensions of his an- 
ger; and, with perseverance^ will soothe the mind 
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into a state of pious composure. Nor will any 
one be incapable of persevering in such a calm 
and tranquil course, who humbly and faithfully 
(Urays for that powerful aid of the Holy Spirit^ 
which, to those who thus ask it, is never de- 
nied. 

How many more instances might be adduced, 
to shew the necessity of keeping the mind con- 
stantly upon its guard, and ready to persist in the 
right path through all dangers and diiflcuUies, it 
would not be easy to calculate. Every scene of 
Hife — every species of profession or employment, — 
besides the crosses which are co)nmon to all, gives 
rise to some trials peculiar to itself. Patience, 
therefore, and fortitude ; trust in God, and resig- 
nation to his will; are virtues, of which every 
Christian must find continual need. 

Against thedisappointmentoccasioned by world- 
ly privations and losses, !ie must endeavour to 
arm himself with a steady contempt of the world, 
and the world's goods. Under the suflferings of 
(he body, he must remember that " our light af- 
fliction is but for a moment ;" • and that his great 
I '^> "i Cor. iv. 17. 
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* 

and permanent concern is the care of bis souK* 
So loD^ as that immortal part of him is sound and 
healthy, it is of small moment, what may happen 
to its earthly tid)emacle — so soon to be mingled 
Mrith its kindred dost. 

Amidst the dangers of shipwreck, of war, of 
violence and rapine, of disease and pestilence ; the 
Christian must hold himself the better prepared 
for the sudden and awful change^ to which he is 
thus exposed : firmly persuaded, that the hand of 
the Lord is still mighty to save; or that, if it 
should be the will of God to call him shortly hence, * 
this is the decision of that wise and righteous 
Judge, who best knows, whether the prolongation 
of his present life would have conduced to his 
more certain entrance into a better. 

That the petty vexations and trials of temper^ 
which occur in the daily and domestic intercourse 
of society may never obliterate the sentiments of 
Christian charity and forbearance in his breast^ and 
create a habit of impatience, moroseness, and seve* 
rity ; he must recollect, .that, though these are more 
frequent, than the heavier crosses of life, they • are 
light in themselves, and pnly give room for the 
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acquisition and practice of those virtiies, whi<^ 
we may be called upon to exercise on more serioutf I 
occasions. 

But — to return finally to the general principle,* ^ 
which our Divine Instructor appears to have had in 
view, when he called upon those, who would be- 
come his disciples, to " take up theircross," and' 
follow him — there may doubtless be such trials 
(and we know not which of us may be exempt 
from them, nor how soon they may come) as may 
demand all the fortitude, of which our nature is 
capable. Besides ; the disposition of some minds,: ■ 
we know, is naturally more timorous, more sensi-i ' 
live or feeble, than that of others; and, conse-^ 
quently, more liable to be deterred from what is 
right, or forced into what is wrong, by the fear of 
man; — by the dread of violence, of calumny, or 
even of ridicule. Is it then inevitable, that we 
must sink under such trials ? Far from it. There 
are still means — thanks to Divine goodness am 
mercy — by which the weakest of us may rise ! 
perior to the most threatening and (eri'ific, as well ' 
as the most alluring temptations. A single pre- 
cept, which we owe to our blessed liOrd himself. 
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may carry as a8 far, a8 mdre homanity can go, on 
the most trying occasions. It amounts simply to 
this : that we should follow the most obvieis 
suggestion of common sense, by setting one object 
of fear against another, and considering^ — wiiich 
of them we have the most reason to fear. ** I say 
onto you, my friends ; be not afraid of them, that 
can kill the body, and, after that, have no mofe 
that they can do ; but I will forewarn yon, whom 
ye shall fear. Fear Him, which, after he hatt 
killed, hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say 
unto you, fear him."* 

But our chief help and support — that which 
alone can never fail us — must come from above ; 
— from Him, who, feeble as our nature may be, 
can, by his silent and secret aid, render it stroog 
and invincible. **My grace,*' said he to St 
Paul, "is sufficient for thee."* Nor has our 
Lord left us unguided, as to the mode of obtaining 
this inestimable aid. ** Watch and pray,*' said he, 
** that ye enter not into temptation !" • Which we 
may thus interpret : * Watch, lest temptation find 
you unawares, and unprepared : pray, lest ye be 

• Luke xii. 4, 5. * 2 Cor. xii. 9. ' Matth. xxvi. 41. 



left to your own weak and scanty resources,, 
through which, if ye put your trust in them, y^ j 
cannot but fall.' 

Through Him, who has promised "always tpit'i 
be with us, even unto the end of the world," the, H 
weakest of men may bravely sustain the heaviest^- J 
cross, and, in the race of salvation, may keep pac^ | 
with the strongest. It is hence, that, while th^ i 
ungodly, who never had God in all theii' thoughts^ | 
have trembled at " a reed shaken by the wind:", J 
they, who truly feared the Loid, have been enabled- 
to renounce all other fear. 

May we, then, who, from our earliest years, 
have professed the faith of Christ crucitied, an<^ | 
engaged to fight manfully under his banner, be so_, 
prepared to take up our cross, that no worldly^ ' 
fear, no unexpected alarm, may surprize us intp. 
a denial of that faith, and a desertion of tha^ 
standard ; but that, finally, having, with St. Paul, 
" fought a good fight, and finished our course,"' w^ 
may receive, fi-om our Divine Leader and Lord> 
a crown of immortal glory, and the " exceeding^ 
great reward" of everlasting life. 
■ 2 Tim. iv. 7- 
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SERMON XV. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER. 

Phiupp. IV. 6. 

In every things by prayer and supplication ivith 
thanksgivings let your requests be made known unto 
God. 

The duty of prayer is of such paramount impor- 
tance — so truly essential to a religious life ; that 
whoever gravely contends against the value or 
necessity of prayer, cannot well stop short of re- 
nouncing religion itself. If this should appear, at 
first sight, a harsh conclusion, let it be considered, 
that the constant and deliberate omission of 
prayer amounts to nothing less than a total alien- 
ation from the Supreme Being. 

Perhaps any rational creature, once persuaded 
of the existence of God, and having some reasona- 
ble conception of his power, his wisdom, and his 
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goodness, might naturally be disposed to address 
him in prayer : but the actual practice is far from 
resting upon human invention, or human authority. 
It is by our great Creator himself, that we are en- 
couraged, instructed, and commanded to pray: 
and thus, what human piety, however desirous of 
it, would scarcely presume to claim as a privily, 
assumes the character of a duty. 

These alone would be sufficient reasons, why 
the grounds of prayer should be not only origin- 
ally well considered, but frequently recalled to 
notice. But a most urgent motive may be de- 
rived from a very different view of the question. 
It is to be feared, that this duty, far from being 
generally discharged with a degi*ee of zeal and 
punctuality proportioned to its importance, \s in 
the number of those, which are the most grossly 
neglected ; and that this prevailing disregard of 
prayer not only indicates the absence or deficien- 
cy of religious feeling, but has itself a powerful 
and pernicious effect upon the state of public 
morals. 

To those, who have often witnessed the con- 
fessions of persons long habituated to a dissolute 
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and criirfiQal course of life, it is a familiar truth, 
that they constantly allege the forsaking of prayer, 
K as the first symptom, which they rememher to have 
J observed in themselves, of a propensity to quit the 
path of rectitude. 

But, independently of extreme cases, it mayl 
justly be suspected, that there is no duty, in respect > 
to which conscientious men are more frequently 
dissatisfied with themselves; and, in fact, that 
many persons, without any wilful or deliberate 
abandonment of reiig;ious principle, have suffered 
themselves to be betrayed, for a time, into a total 
omission of it. It is, therefore, highly interesting, 
to ascertain — how this can happen ; that, together j 
with the source of the evil, we may discover th^l 
means of prevention. 

Let it be observed, however, that, although thift | 
investigation may induce us to regard such a habit j 
as natural to man, under certain circumstances ; it 
is only our consciousness of the weak and de- 
grading part of human nature, that can make it 
appear to us in that light: for we shall see, in the 
sequel, that this omission of prayer could never 
take place in any rational and virtuously disposed j 
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In every things by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgivings let your requests be made known unto 
God. 

The duty of prayer is of such paramount impor- 
tance — so truly essential to a religious life ; that 
whoever gravely contends against the value or 
necessity of prayer, cannot well stop short of re- 
nouncing religion itself. If this should appear, at 
first sight, a harsh conclusion, let it be considered, 
that the constant and deliberate omission of 
prayer amounts to nothing less than a total alien- 
ation from the Supreme Being. 

Perhaps any rational creature, once persuaded 
of the existence of God, and having some reasona- 
ble conception of his power, his wisdom, and his 
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mnple, and at band. Is it socb, as ta keep him 
continually in onr thoughts ; — such, aa to maintein 
in our minds a constant desire to please, and^ fear 
to oflfend him :-*«bove all — such, as to induce as, 
in all situations of life, to cast onr care upon hiui ; 
to flee to him for grace, in prosperity^*— for sacconr, 
in adversity — ^for pardon, under the consciousness 
of sin? If it be not this ; it may be a specnlative 
something, just short of infidelity : but it is, prac- 
tically, nothing. Let it, therefore, be impressed 
npon our minds, that the first and most unhappily 
eflfective cause of the neglect of prayer, is hi im- 
perfect sense of the Divine presence and superin- 
tendence. 

To this prime source, indeed, the disuse of Di- 
vine worship, whatever be its immediate causes, 
may in all cases be ultimately traced. For exam- 
ple : — ^it is but too familiar to our observation, that 
various descriptions of persons betray a reluctance 
to join in social prayer, because it would encroach 
upon that time, which they are anxious to devote, 
without interruption, to their favourite pursuits :— 
pursuits, not perfectly innocent, perhaps, in them- 
selves, when strictly examined ; or contracting a 
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shade of criminality, from the excess, to which 
they are indulged. 

To this error, the dissipated, the sensual, the 
avaricious, the ambitious, and even the studious 
and scientific man, are peculiarly exposed. But, 
where, let me ask, in any such persons, is the vital 
power of faith ; — where, that influence over the 
heart, which alone can prove it serious, constant, 
and habitual ; — where, that sense of veneration for 
the Deity, which a fixed remembrance of his 
exalted attributes could not fail to impress ; when, 
for the temporal objects, by which their attention 
is engrossed, they can forsake his house, abandon 
his worship, and, too probably, lose sight of his 
laws? It would be idle, to suppose, that they, 
who thus neglect and make light of their Maker in 
the sight of men, will make amends for it in pri- 
vate ; or that, at home, and in retirement, they 
vrill withdraw from their gains or their pleasures 
any portion of that precious time, wliich, abroad, 
without shame or remorse, they exclusively con- 
sign to them. But what less is this, than, so far as 
depends upon themselves, to dethrone the Al- 
mighty, and set up their idol in his place ; when 
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diey not only bring it into conipetitioii uritb liiai, 
but, literally, devote every thing to that, and 
nothing to God ? 

' Under the inflnence of this aversion to prayer, 
tfnd under the self-reproach which never fails to 
accompany it, some persons have endeavoured to 
make peace with their own consciences, by per-» 
snading themselves, that all prayer is a useless 
practice. ^ It is absurd (tbey contend), ' or, at 
least, superfluous, to be perpetually representing 
onr wants to that Being, who, in fact, is better 
acquainted with them, than we ourselves can be/ 
But this pretence betrays a total inattention to 
the true nature and chief ends of prayer ; the ne- 
cessity of which is not founded on any such sup* 
position, as that which they contend against. It 
might be the error of the Heathens, indeed, (though, 
even amongst them, probably, only of the ignorant 
and unthinking) to imagine, that the Supreme 
Being would never know what they desired, un- 
less they took care to represent it to him: but 
they, who profess the religion of Christ, are taught 
otherwise. " Your heavenly Father," says their 



great guide and iastructor, " knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things." • 

No Christian, therefore, can imagine, that the 
Almighty requires either to he informed or remin- 
ded of his wants. But, shall we therefore conclude 
tliatail prayer may be dispensed with? On such 
ground as this, it might be argued, that obedience 
to his commands is also superfluous. Ijttle need 
has He, of any of our services. Even our moral 
conduct is indifferent to him, so far as himself, 
and his happiness, is concerned : yet no one will 
venture to infer from thence, that he is disposed 
to connive at the neglect of his laws. If, then, our 
heavenly Father claims and demands our prayers, 
as he certainly does ; we may rest assured that 
the object of this claim is neither the knowledge 
of our necessities, nor even the vindication of his 
own glory and supremacy, which can neither be 
exalted nor abased by any act or omission of our?, ; 
but — their effect upon our minds, and their ioflfff 
eQce upon our conduct. 
(, [However necessary it may be, to allow, that our 
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prayers are useless to < the Supreme Being ; it 
would be a most unwarrantable and pernicious in- 
fttence, that they are therefore useless to ourselves. 
What more effectual device could human wisdom 
luKve contrived, to remind man of his dependence 
upon the Divine power and goodness, and of the 
▼arious duties, which result from that dependence, 
than the practice of frequent prayer? We cannot 
suppose a man addressing his mind truly and 
earnestly, however suddenly or briefly, even to a 
single act of devotion, without supposing him im- 
pressed, at the same time^ with some sentiments, 
tending to correct and improve the conduct of bis 
life. What thoughts can we conceive to occupy 
his mind in the act of prayer, but either the con- 
sciousness of his faults, the remembrance of past 
benefits, the sense of his present wants and 
weakness, or the recollection, that those who are 
dear to him need the same mercy, the same aid 
'and support, as himself; combined, in every in 
stance, with a general conviction, that God' is the 
source of all good ? If then the supplicant be re- 
garded as lifting his thoughts towards heaven, 
with a comprehensive view to all these objects, it 
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will follow, that he must necessarily enter into a 
general consideration of all the relations in which 
he stands either towards God or man; and, con- 
sequently, must be led into every right feeling, 
every moral reflexion, and every pious and ho- 
nourahle determination, from which a religious 
and virtuous course of life, so far as human infir- 
mity is capable of it, may be expected to result. 

What can induce a man so steadily and impar- 
tially to turn his thoughts into himself, and thence 
to derive the most eflectual of all admonitions, as 
the consciousness, that he is kneeling before his 
Maker to implore his forgiveness for numerous 
offences, to give him thanks for innumerable and 
inestimable past mercies, and to entreat the further 
continuance of his protection and bounty ? 

When we acknowledge, before the great Author 
and Giver of all that we haveaud enjoy, that many 
of our past actions have been such, as must have 
incurred his displeasure ; we cannot but feel, that 
his benefits conferred upon us have been unde- 
served, as well as unbounded. What grounds are 
here afforded, both for humiliation and gratitude; 
and how powerfully is each of these sentiments 
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enforced by the other ! More especially, when, 
tt Christians, we look up to our Heavenly Father, 
not only for the pardon, through the merits of our 
Lord and Savionr, of our most flagrant sms, bat 
for the aid of his grace to heal all our infirimties, 
and perfect our obedience ; how can it be possible, 
thus to address Him, in the undissembled serious- 
ness of retirement and solitude, without a strong 
sense, both of all that he has done for ns, and of 
all that he requires of us in return ? 
' ' When we lay all our wants before him^ with a 
deep conviction, that, whether in things temporal 
or eternal, * we have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves ;' what an inducement have we be- 
fore us, to form pious hopes, that hereafter we may 
better deserve his aid and protection ; pious re- 
solutions, that our endeavours shall not be wanting 
to that end ; and pious aspirations for grace, that 
what our own strength would never attain, his 
holy Spirit may enable us to accomplish ! 

Secluded from our fellow-mortals for the express 
purpose of seeking His face, our minds must be 
filled with the recollection, that He sees whatever 
we do, hears whatever we say, and knows what- 
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ever We think: and, with this lively impression, 
that the Almighty is present, when we pray to 
him in private, we cannot soon forget, that he is 
also present, when we sin in private. How pow-» 
erfully must this reflection conduce to keep ua 
perpetually upon our guard against the first in- 
roads of vice! 

When we offer up our petitions for others, and 
particularly, for those, whom we are most bound 
to love and esteem ; how can we suffer our own 
zeal for their welfare to cool? While we entreat 
the Almighty to alleviate their sufferings, to guard 
them from evil, or to prosper the work of their 
hands; must we not ourselves resolve, so far as 
we are able, to relieve their distress, or to promote 
their prosperity ? When we implore Him to keep 
them in the right way, can we endure even the 
supposition, that we ourselves may ever seduce 
them into the path of error? Lastly — when we 
pray for the general good of mankind, must we 
not determine to contribute whatever we are able, 
by our own conduct, towards the general good? 

Enough, I trust, has now been advanced, or 
rather, brought to your recollection, to furnish you 
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tar A.fello«hCbiistiaii (if, indeedy «i|r imot iomi AtS, 

an avowed scomer of tiiis' dot j) yoq liave M atiU 
more conclusive answer in raadiness. . She Dif iae 
Founder of our religion liaa indeed aaaured nky (ai: 
wa. have already been- reminded) that ^oiir hea* 
iBsnly Satkec knoweth whereof we have - need ^^^ 
yet, I .'by tiie same infaUibie instruetor ftre we §l]m 
taugfat> and ev«n commanded; to prajr ibr niiat^ 
ever we truly stand in need of. '^ A8k,^«ay« hi^^ 
''and ye shall have: seek, and ye shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you :"•: and, 
by more than one parable/ he has recommended 
frequency, earnestness, nay, even importunity, in 
petition. 

^-Nor will this doctrine appear surprizing^ when 
it is considered, what is the nature of the objects, 
for which he has authorized us to pray thus ar- 

« Matth. \ii. 7. 

^ As of the man borrowing three loaves of iiis friend , and of 

the unjust judge. Luke xi. and xviii. 
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dently. Little encourag'ement has our Blessed 
Lord given to his disciples, to make their worldly I 
hopes and prospects the business of their prayers. 
The only clause in His prayer, by which they 
are noticed, pointedly confines our petitions for 
thera to the supply of immediate necessity — ■" Give 
us, this day, our daily bread." The chief and 
perpetual object of prayer, accordiug to him, is 
the welfare of the soul ; the regulation of the 
thoughts; the power of resisting spiritual evil; 
the abhorrence of past sins ; and the renewal of 
a right spirit within us. For these blessings, how 
can we too freqnently, or too fervently ask? 

Nor did our Blessed Saviour leave us to derive 
his opinions on this subject from his precepts 
alone. The unsiauiiig Redeemer himself, who, in 
his Divine character, could not liave any sense of 
either spiritual or temporal want, yet, being *' made 
in the likeness of men," — as, in all other points, 
he left us a perfect " example, that we should 
follow his steps," so, especially, in the act of 
prayer — has not only informed us in what spirit, 
and on what model, it behoves us to pray, but 
even furnished us with a guide, as to the external 
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manner and posture becoming this otSice^ by ad<- 
dfewing bis Heavenly Father on his bended knees. 

Now tbiSi I presume, is an authority^ . against 
w\fichi all other anthorities (if. any such coald be 
fyauA) and all abstract reasonings (if any coald 
be advanced) most appear as diust npon the ba- 
lance. We have. seen, however, that the result 
of all legitimate reasoning is the complete esta- 
blishment of the duty of prayer. And it may also 
be truly added, that, wherever the belief of a 
Petty prevails, all natural feeling is also in favoor 
^f it; for, surely, it must be natural to mv^ 
looking up to his Maker as a God of infinite taetr 
€y and goodness, not only to delight in imploring 
Jbis favour, but to regard the permission to address 
him in prayer as the highest privilege of a cieaied 
being. 

What sincere Christian, then, will not joyfully 
avail himself of this e:^alted privilege, and devoutly 
join in the pious petition of the Royal Psalmist? 
— "Let my prayer be set forth before thee, as 
incense ; and the lifting up of my hands, as tbp 
evening sacrifice." " 

• PBalm cxii. 2. 
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Pe sober ; be vigilant. * 

r 

In these few words, the Apostle has comprehendt* 

I- 

ed what may justly be terme4 the sbm and sab^ 
stanch of .Christian prpdeace; pointing out 4be 
l^wo chief soufjces df practicarwisdom, and pfaci^ 
the most [effectual guard over human infiinhityw 
That: this' ad vi(% is most needful to so incautioab, 
so impetuous a being, aa nmn, especially, in th^ 
csarly'sfegesWhis [Progress thVough life, will readi- 
ly be allowed. 'A man may be far advaiicied iii 
religious knowledge, and may even honedltly inteti^ 
4d regulate his practice accordingly ; bcit, i^tilesfi 
he IS capable of combining vigilance in watching 
the course of bis inclinations, ..ilh soberness in 
restraining them^ hi« religion is vain« 
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The journey of life, taken at the longest h 
short ; at the slowest, it is rapid ; and — ^what it 
here most concerns us to note — ^at the safest, it m 
hazardous. At every step, not only the by-paths 
of error present themselves, but stroog induce- 
ments to follow them. It is true, indeed^ ttettbe 
same supremely just and merciful Being, wrhote 
appointment it is, that, at the end of this joumey, 
every one shall be happy or miserable, accordiagly 
as he has endeavoured to keep the right and iaw- 
fiil rbad, or wantonly departed from it, lias:aIso 
^provided fiill and plain directions for the travellev ; 
lionest and skilful guides, wherever the path may 
be obscure; and clear though secret wamings, 
jeady on all occasions, either to deter him from 
deserting the right course, or to assist him in 
recovering it. But, is it, on that account, the less 
necessary, that he should be ^' sober" and ''vigt*^ 
lant?" If he be otherwise minded, the directions 
may be plain, but, by him, overlooked; the guides 
aready and faithful, but never consulted ; and the 
warnings urgent, but neither desired nor heeded. 

Between soberness and vigilance^ if we rightly 
apprehend these terms, we shall perceive a close 
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and mutual dependence. Without sobemess— 
that is — without seriousness and self-coramaud— * 
it is impossible that any efTectual vigilance should { 
be maintained : as, on the other hand, amidst sd 
many scenes of dissipation^ and so many objecta i 
of allurement, unless reason and religion keep closa j 
gnard over the soul, there is no prospect of pr64 I 
serving that subjection of the body, or that conw ] 
posure of the spirits, on which propriety of conduct 
altogether depends. 

In short : as seriousness is essential, in order to 
comprehend, to value, and to acquire, the graces 
and virtues of the Christian character; so is vi* 
gilance of equal necessity, for the purpose of 
'retaining them, when acquired. ■* 

That these observations are true, we cannot but 
feet : but, that each of us will apply them to the 
regulation of his own conduct, is far from follow- 
ing, as a matter of course, unless they are habitu- 
ally, as well as firmly, impressed upon our minds: 
and, so long as that object remains to be effected^ 
they never can be too frequently repeated, nor too 
earnestly enforced. 

The counsel of St. Peter, with respect both to 
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the kind and the degree of soberness whicfa it m 
eofainends, has been mach and often misconc^eif ed» 
tm"' well by the friends as by die enemies of dm- 
fianilyc its adversaries conceiving, that the life of 
rOilristian; if it be consistent with hinreligirav 
mast actually be a continual scene of gloom and 
melancholy ; while some of .its. warmest firiendsare 
possessed with a fanatical persnasion, that it U 
theirduty to make it snch. . Of this last emar in 
devout persons, it is one evident consequence, that 
it famishes . unbelievers with some shew. of. aiga- 
ment against over-holy religion. But,, whatever 
enthusiasts may dream, or infidels contend, / a rar 
tional seriousness by no means ii^plies the least 
approach towards melancholy ; nor, on the other 
band, in order to be cheerful, is it necessary to en- 
ter into that light and boisterous mirth, which is 
dangerous at least, if not fatal, both to dignity and 
decency. 

*What human breast can cheerfalness be sup- 
posed to inhabit, if it abides not with him, who.is 
happy and contented with the portion allotted to 
him — resigned to the inconveniences of life, and 
satisfied with its consolations ? There is a calm 
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ttanquillity of soul in those, whom religious faitb 
inspires with just hopes of a blessed hereafter^, ■ 
which far better deserves the name of happiness^-i 
than the most lively transports, which the pursuit «^ 
of mirth and pleasure can excite. These, at thtf \ 
best, are transient and momentary: the other lA 
steady and permanent. And, when the tumultoj^ 
gaiety has subsided, what does it leave behind, but i 
exhausted spirits, (in themselves, a source of mi^ « 
aery) and a mind crowded with recollections, tow i 
frivolous to admit of self-respect, and, not unfreJ i 
qnently also, too criminal to bear the test o^-^ 
reflection ? 

But — what if it were true, that serious thoughts/ ^ 
sober feelings, and a grave and uniform progress iii ' 
the unadorned and unenlivened path of duty, were< 
less immediately delightful, than a life of gaiet}^^ 
and pleasure 1 If it be also true, (and who can ] 
question the truth of it ?) that, without this seriousi 
ness and gravity, there can be no provision for thd < 
happiness of that future life, towards which, whe-f \ 
ther it is to be a happy one, or not, we are all 
rapidly moving ; can there be a doubt, which of I 
them we ought to choose ? 
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: This, however, ig a statement of the casei to^ 
ythich we have no need to recur : because it con- 
ges, as true, what is contrary to all fact and ex- 
perience. Was it ever known, that auch . persons, 
as, ^whether by constitution or by artificial exer- 
(ipn, have kept up an invariable appeamnc^i of 
levity and unconcern for . every thing serious, 
maintained, at the same time, such a course of 
conduct, as, on reflection, could raider them 
satisfied with themselves ? If it b^ not so— <2aa 
they perpetually stifle reflection: or, when the 
t^usy remonstrances of conscience force upon 
them a degrading and mortifying view of their awn 
character and estimation in this present life, and 
the prospect of a futurity, for which, at the b^t, 
they are making no preparation ; — does it appear 
possible that they should be happy ? 

On the other hand ; to those who can make a 
pleasure of their duty ; whose minds are prepared 
for worldly disappointments by previous refle<;:tion, 
and disposed to resignation by piety and humility ; 
comfort, at least, if not cheerfulness, must ever be 
^t hand. The sincere Christian, conscious as he 
is, of his own frailties and errors, and awful as the 
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thoiig'ht must be, even to him, of the great account, 
to which he must shortly be summoned, is, at the 
same time, firmly assured of the power of Divine 
grace to support him under temptation, and of the 
efficacy of the Cross to obtain the pardon of his 
infirmities : and this single consideration may 
serve to convince us, that his soberness is not 
sadness; — that his solicitude for the future is 
neither allied to melancholy, nor fatal to enjoy- 
ment. He may not, indeed, be lively and gay ; 
he may not be disposed to enter either into the 
parade or dissipation of life : but happy he must 
be ; because, whatever vicissitudes he may here 
have to encounter, a happy termination of them is 
always in his view. 

Let us now proceed to consider more particular- 
ly — why it is, that seriousness is so essential to the 
formation of that character, on which both present 
and future happiness have been shewn to depend ; 
and how it operates, first, to call forth, and after- 
wards to encourage, those graces and virtues, in 
■which the true Christian character consists. 

In the first place ; it will be readily granted, 
that, before the motives, which lead to the dis- 
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charge of any doty, can be estimated and fdk, thi 
nature and obligation of the doty its^ mnist be 
rightly understood : nor can it be doubted,' that 
Uiis is a subject, which bespeaks the most calm 
and patient enquiry. But it is impossible, that 
sach an enquiry should even be instituted — much 
more, that it should be successfully conducted-^ 
by a mind immersed in vain and frivolous pursuits 
and amusements ; elated with mirth, or intoxidat* 
ed with admiration. What is it, which, in early 
youth, is the great and manifest obstacle to thi 
attainment of any species of useful knowled^fe; 
but levity of temper, and the distraction of our 
thoughts by objects of inferior, and often improper^ 
concern? Justly may it be affirmed, that, in thisi 
as well as in so many other respects, men are but 
children more advanced in years: the objects, 
which betray them into error, may be something 
different; but their feelings, their causes of error, 
and the manner, in which they pursue their objects, 
are invariably the same. 

Before our attention can be fixed on pursuits of 
gravity and importance, it needs to be disengaged 
from such as are light and unworthy. Before we 
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can attain tbat calmness and composnre, which 
are essential to earnest thought and diligent enqui-. 
ry, we must allay the ferment and tumult of plea-< 
sure, and leave our faculties free to enter upon 
such occupatione, not only with good will, hot 
with zeal and steadiness. It would, therefore, be 
vain to conceive it possible, that they, who suffer 
dissipation and folly not only to engross their 
time, but to take possession of their hearts, should 
retain either the power of applying; their faculties 
to the study of their Christian duties, or even the 
disposition, so to apply them. 

In the next place, let us recollect, what are the 
subjects of meditation and enquiry, which may he 
regarded as the necessary foundations of a pious 
lite. 

Amongst these must, at the least, be enumerated 
—the attributes of God ; the laws which he has 
established, and the obligation laid upon man to 
obey them ; the certainty of death and judgment ; 
the prospect of future rewards and punishments ; 
and the means of securing eternal happiness. 

Now, these are topics adapted to create — nay, to 
command seriousness, were they once fairly taken 



iDtoi coDteroplation :^but theiir^beyi. are topia^ 
Sfom which miods, rendered light Mid volatile by 
a continual succession of amusements^ are Hkelj tii 
tlunak with alarm ; as threatening to desstwg^ f he 
ttnly scheme of delight and eiyqymenty.oii'iiVmk 
their habits have taught them to i»iyt . i. ■■ »:< ?>;i'.' 
vitAgain — ^it is plain, that witk a vie w 4e a jigh^ 
C0iiceptioii of these important sul]!)ects> tbe Chnn 
tian. ^:iquirer must make the Holy Scriptorea 4he 
guide of his reflections. In them alone i» the 
aothentic .source of divine knowledge and saiug 
truth : all else is but conjecture and uncertaintjrw^^ 
It is there only, that he can contemplate the life 
and character of Jesus Christ, that unerring pat^ 
tern of benevolence and purity; — that Divine 
Saviour, who condescended to become man, not 
only by subjecting himself to death, to redeem 
mankind from the just penalty of their sins, but to 
leave them an example, that they might follow his 
3teps* And would it not be extreme folly, to 
imagine, that studies like these can be parsoed, 
or their purposes effected, with a mind intent 
upon the vanities of life, and rapidly hurried 
roiM)d in the whirl of levity and pleasure I Can 
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any other qualifications be supposed to avail to- 
wards such an enquiry, if soberness of mind be 
■wanting to the list ? 

From these reflections it is easy to infer, in what 
manner seriousness operates, to produce a cast of 
character and a habit of conduct befitting a disci- 
ple of Christ. It effects this purpose, first, by 
removing the chief obstacles to right views, spirit 
tual desires, and regular practice: — by silencing 
the suggestions of the world and the flesh, and 
leaving a clear field for better motives and princi- 
ples to work in: and secondly; by creating an 
interest in objects and views truly worthy of a ra- 
tional and Christian soul, in proportion as it 
detaches the mind from vice and frivolity. Such, 
then, being the natural effectsof a habit of serious- 
ness; which of us, who believes in futurity, and 
regards his own happiness, would not wish to 
attain it ? 

But, if soberness be thus essential (as unques- 
tionably it is) both to the comprehension and the 
acquisition of the Christian characler; vigilance 
is not less necessary, to fix and perpetuate it. 

Yon nwy happen to meet with teachers, "who 
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JtmM : pawrtiiJe ym^'^tttt: the ' t it ognM ^'Hrf -Mthe 
A4M«»)lififeMfDbI«t thait «f tbowttaMclMyMl 
iutramentik which, ' when outo Wai^ htrnt'-hem 
UMintyflcMUiipM fighl nipdltiBft'iiPd ae t J tM y in 

qSRlmtyr. till 4lift impe!llfBgl^«irar:ifi jeylMMtalL 

Dpi|aci|«^(P» i|ke4»Bli«Blip»tfetw«eft Ms .sovAiriidMi 

j|9iit;part8.-p£ UiiB.qiaQhi]ie; wld; IbaftircbtbsittKecpl 
IJ^.v^ ipotion. !-i!M<r-wJb«i caH :lv»rifioii vj^ 
ipitMU^B) jp. Af Biacbiite, ut«)egoiie lb, i^m^lif 
ipaii : — ^to the command which he ex^rciseli «vdr 
his own mtotions; comfoiDiag or s^patvUing^, B6r 
cderating. or retarding, or even chapgiiigiitbfsm^ j^ 
htti{>leafimre? ,. *) /-u.^.-f - *"; 

f Again-^wbat principle of regulation .can be com 
ceived, which may thus be applied, once for all, to 
thQ spvl of man ; so that it may thenceforth <^pn- 
^de securely in its own progress towards perfett 
tion and happiness ? Is it any .thing intrin8i&^--ori« 
ginally inherent in his nature ? Then inuiat>itteil)ief 
Act with invariable constancy and. effed; ;;---a i^p* 
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position which human falHbtlity and iu&rmity but 
too fatally disproves : or, at least, the appiicatioa 
of it must be always in his own power ; which is 
equally contrary to every man's feeling and expe- 
rience. Or shall we say, that this regulating 
principle is something from without, acting upon 
the soul independently of its own choice, and in a 
way that it does not even comprehend ? Then is 
man, indeed, a mere piece of mechanism ; and no 
more a fit object of reward or punishment, than 
any other machine. 

If we are to derive any illustration of this sub- 
ject from comparison, let us rather say, that the 
life of a Christian resembles those operations which 
are performed — not by the undeviating and inva- 
riable movements of machinery, but — by the vo- 
luntary and uncertain management of the hand ; 
where, though the attention must be continually 
upon the stretch, and as far as possible, every 
cause of error foreseen and obviated, yet faults 
and failures will frequently occur, and afford 
fresh occupation both for vigilance to detect, and 
exertion to amend them. It was the advice of 
our Lord himself to his disciples, that Ihey should 
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:1 To 4lieriiMiip4riHMMdy.4t^:uR^M«id.«iii3^M 
md holiaBM ehMBlv ^Umimiij tftitMalr rtf aM^BHi 

Ifaat ttothiBg lew Hmm a 
cut paMibiy reBalt^from it : and 8iwb>ai 
tation mgr fiedlia very w«tt.3|ritli dieiiE.jMA^a^UKt 
debqce, by naklng mliBioii ytqprt^fflr •> ,eJMf^ 
feelings aad redaciiig all the iTiVtrrifr'Tii. jiid jpttigpt 
eideafOttifeafter righte<iniiMies». .wkicb^ tihl^^Ml^ 
twee iiuust iipoii» to the mere^exciteiMiit cfump^ 
aited enthusiasm. Sach a picturep I oba^rre^ may 
easily captivate that numerous class of yomi^ per- 
sons, in whom a warm heart and a lively inM^aar 
tion are seconded, perhaps unconsciously^ by $ 
iiatural reluctance to encounter difficulties. Bat 
even these youthful dreamers, if they would enter 
into the practical detail of their proposed syatem, 
and reflect, that it cannot extricate them .from tfaf 
i)rdittary transactions or temptations of the wprldt 
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ma^iiakk off tb^ iHMioii^^^aad'eaaUjrfM^^ 
thisLt they cannot thus float at their ease u\mg the 
sti^eta^bf :Iilfei*^thal theirmippoMd certaifiL ^aiul 
ifllMlible ]^H*tipte<fi^ Aotbe left to itself in ^liii^i 
flAiq^e€lif|^ %eeai|iy ; bati Umt'vigikaoe moirt im 
added to it^^d iitteeMaatly jemplofed ; otherwise! 
8#iMiclt^€P«rtl'iMy rofM a^th^ SMqr 

disflait'lta regain^ .j 

, ^e'ftie 4ioi]nd' to contemplate .the soldier of 
€lhnB^'«ol as » beraiit, shmmkig at once the oaMi' 
aild! MdactkMW^ of the world, and attiring into a 
cell;-^ete^ to pass^ his life in meditation and 
prayer : (though, even into that scene of eedn^ 
sw», ^ TTempter wMl find admittance) but, as 
engaged' imactive and social life; amidst scenes^ 
of-mhida^eivefy tmnsaction- not only calls oat Ibe 
ebei^es ^ bia mind, but: awakens his passions^x 
^^K^ befell Inm various pfajectsr of desire and 
aiwii(tt, lOf fac|)ff mid fear. 
^^¥or x.wbat *piii|igses, then,. haJB an all* wise and 
iMtekfiil IVovidence placed him in such a state of 
cofitinued^nd reiterated trial ? Doubtless^ in order 
that each several case, every particular occur- 
rencCy may be met by its own distinct effort ; its 

X 
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own act of watching over the soul ; its own separate 
conflict with appetite or passion ; its own pecaliar 
prayer for grace to resist We niay» indeed, in- 
dulge a reasonable hope, that resistence, when efl^r 
tnal, will become continually easier ; and that the 
habitual rectitude of the past life will smoothe the 
way to the future : but, as this improved fieunlity 
is gradual and slow ; so are we taug^ht, both hj 
experience and the holy Scriptures, to conclade, 
that it never can lead to such a state of grace and 
perfection, as to supersede the efforts of self-go- 
vernment ; but that the trials of a Christian end 
only with his life. 

Remember, that St. Peter, when he has con- 
jured his converts to "be sober," — to •* be vigi- 
lant," adds this reason : " because your adversary 
the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour :" and, that our Saviour's 
description of those, that " shall be saved," is— 
they ** who endure to the end/'* The more 
watchful, then, is our arch-enemy, for opportunities 
to destroy us, the greater need have we also to 
watch ; and not to watch only, but to pray for 

• Matth. X. n. 
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aid against his power. It is not merely a part, 
but the best part of our Christian vigilance, to 
foresee spiritual difficulties; and, whilst we enter 
into suitable resolutions, and form suitable plans 
for overcoming them, to add likewise our earnest 
prayers for that help from above, without which 
our best efforts will be of little avail. 

And now, my brethren, I trust it is plain to you 
all, that, into these few words — *' Be sober, be 
vigilant" — the Apostle has compressed one of 
the most salutary and needful admonitions, that 
can be offered to man. It remains only to remind 
you, how short and uDcertain is the period, within 
which these essential principles must be admitted ^ 
to guide and animate your practice. 

Let those, then, who are conscious, that they 
have, hitherto, been too gay, too dissipated, too 
busily occupied with the gilded baubles of life, to 
bestow a thought on the one thing needful, learn, 
if it be possible, to reflect, and to form a truer 
estimate of the value of things ; before age or in- 
firmity shall force that change upon them, which 
their own will so obstinately rejects, and render 
them incapable of the pleasures of this world. 
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withaiit having prepared them for those of m- 
other. 

And ; as to thorn, who are so aMored of their own 
faith and firrnneee, as to confide that they will be 
able to proceed smoothly^ without let cir hindrance, 
in the way of salyation; let them learn to mistnut 
this assurance; and to be erer upon their guard, 
not only against the grosser and more obrioas 
snares of the Tempter^ hot especially^ against spi- 
ritual pride, and an unwarranted presumption upon 
thenr own state and calling. 

Without soberness of mind, a reiigioaai comse of 
lifecannever.be institated; without vigilancey it 
cannot long be maintained. The union of both 
these qualities, by the Divine blessings vnll ensure 
that right judgment in all things, on. wbi<^ alone 
right conduct can be founded ; and will enable us 
so to put away the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness, thiett we may serve God in pureness of living. 



SERMON XVII. 

THE FOLLY OF PROCRASTINATION. 



EcCLUe. V. 7. 

Make no tarrying to turn to the Lord; and put not 
off from day to day. 

Of all the conasels that can be offered by man to 
man, this is probably the most frequently repeated, 
and the most obstinately disregarded. Every 
man's reason admits thedang-er of procrastination, 
and yet scarcely any one is able entirely to shake 
c^ this bewitching habit. 

Obvious, therefore, as the folly of such a prac- 
tice may appear, we may still find it amply worth 
while to retrace the considerations which com- 
pelled us to condemn it. Now these are no 
other, than the universal uncertainty of all human 
circumatancea, and even of life itself. " Thou 
knowest not," says Solomon, "whaf, a day may 
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bring forth/' • No man can promise himself, that 
a favourable opportunity of acquiring any good, 
or of repelling any evil, if once n^lected, can 
ever be renewed. The time, it is most manifest, 
cannot be recalled ; and, at the best, whatever 
advantage may be in view, must, by delay, be ob- 
tained so much the later : too late» perhaps, for 
any good purpose ; and, possibly, not at all. 

The world, however, as human affairs are ac- 
tually conducted, abounds with procra:8tinatois; 
— ^men, who put off every thing till to-morrow; 
— who are always proposing to do what is right, hot 
never doing it; — who continually, in idea, assign 
a boundary to their sins, their follies, their idleness, 
and their self-indulgence ; but unhappily find by 
experience, that this is a shifting boundary ; still 
flying before them, and never actually attained. 
The dupes of this postponing and lingering spirit 
never fail to flatter themselves that they can break 
their chains, and reform, whenever they may re- 
solve to make a serious effort. They are not 
aware that while the torrent, which bears them 
down, will ever be encreasing in force and rapidity, 

* Proy. xxvii, 1. 
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their own power to resist it will be as uniformly 
diminished. 

The man, who drives off every thing — that ia^ 
every right thing — from day to day, lives in the I 
continual probability, that not one of those objects, i 
which are, and which he himself allows to be, of j 
the utmost necessity to his happiness, may ever be | 
attained. If a man should put off the study of j 
accomplishments, till he was too old to acquire 
them ; or the payment of customary civilities, liU I 
they had ceased to be seasonable ; or the under- j 
taking of some journey, till its object was gone ' 
by ; or the sale of bis merchandize, till there was J 
no longer any demand for it ; which of us would 
fail to condemn such conduct, as absurd or frivo- j 
lous; as supine or improvident? And yet, a mul- 
titude of such follies might be comparatively I 
venial, or even harmless. Unfortunately, where ] 
such is the habit of the mind, it is sure to go 
further: and nothing is so often, indeed, so gener- 
ally and so preposterously delayed, as that, which J 
it is most needful to take instantly in hand. 

The procrastinator, therefore, is one of tbose^ ] 
whom the stroke of death, however late it may | 
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Miive, is sure to find unprepared for it. To en- 
quire into the state of his soul ; — into the intate 
and grounds of his &itb ; tha Ka^naUemeaA of 
his practice, and the remote consequences of iw 
rpresent conduct, is to him not oalj a new asd 
unusual task, but a task moie unwelconw^ moie 
arduous, and more pregnant with intermprtion to 
his* favourite pursuits, than any other, that c^iiU 
be proposed to him. He foresees m it, iniiocrf, 
more than a mere suspension or abittenent 4jt Us 
present ease and indulgence : he appvefaeads, md 
with good reason, nothing kss^ thun^the tatdl^rt- 
elusion of all, that he knows how tot prize ^^s-tU, 
that has usually occupied and engrossed his hoivi^; 
and hence^ whenever the necessity, that snch a 
gloomy and unpromising employment should some 
time be entered upon, happens to force itself upon 
his mind, be betakes himself to his established 
mode of evasion with more than usual prompti- 
tude. He will begin to reflect, (he says) and to 
examine himself, and to repent and reform, a year 
hence ; or a month ; or, perhaps a week. If he 
named a day, or an hour, the result would be the 
same. Would he but look earnestly and closely 
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into his own mind, when lie is thus wasting the 
present, and engaging for the future ; and consider, 
what is his real meaning in such promises, and 
what it is, that he actually proposes to do ; he 
would find it to be this ; — that he will then begin 
to think and act as be ought, when he no longer 
feels any temptation — any desire — to do other- 
wise ; — when he shall have fully satisfied his 
present longings, and exhausted all his caprices ; 
and his heart shall become vacant, as it were, for 
reason and duty.— As if indulged habits of sin 
and frivolity coiUd ever lead to a regard for recti- 
tude aud propriety : — as if the mind would in time 
become virtuous, through a mere weariness of vice ; 
and a course of life, founded exchiavely upon the 
love of the world, might naturally terminate m the 
love .of God ! 

Now this miserable self-deceit, gross as it may 
appear when thus laid open to our view, is, ne- 
vertheless, one of the chief and most prevailing 
sources of religious and moral delinquency: so 
easily do men bring themselves into the belief even 
of palpable contradictions, when vicious inclina- 
tion has usurped the dominion of judgment. 
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Since it » Bppamut, then, that all other poflaifaie 
iniitance> of procnistinaticm, thoQgkAl waj&abflurd, 
and fteqnently moitifyiDg ia tbdr conneqiieooes, 
we.light and tririal, when compared with that of 
^putting^off the care of the -Bool firom day to day.; 
1 shall confine our further view of the subject to 
*thie monKntous point. 

' And :here» it cannot bat occur to na, howsim- 
pie and obviom is thenatnre of the diaease^ and, 

: '^conseqiiently, of die core, in Hob moat 8aaoii8..aad 

tialarming caBe, as well as in the piost trivialia- 
-stances of impradent delay: lb that, : whatem 

. fdifficnlty any one may experience in the apfdica- 
;tion of the remedy, it is to. his will, not to fais os- 

: derstanding, that the fault must be imputed.. 

' Why (says the infatuated procrastinator) is a 

little delay so very dangerous ? — ^Wherefore should 

it be deemed of such pressing importance, that I 

should begin to-day, rather than to-morrow ? *— 

• 

For exactly the same reasons, as make it neces- 
sary, that you should some time begin. Has not 
, he, who fisels, that he cannot bring himself to do 
that to-day, which he ought to have done long 
ago, sufficient cause to be assured, that, at any 
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future time, he will have, at least, the same strug- 
gle to encounter? As surely as that time, which 
we now call to-morrow, will then be called to- 
day; so surely will he, who, to-day, cannot re- 
solve to do what is right, be equally reluctant to 
submit to it to-morrow. The morrow may indeed 
arrive ; but with it will not arrive the projected 
change in his will. To him, then, it cannot be 
the morrow of reformation ; for, with those, whose 
maxim is — " to-day for pleasure ; to-morrow for 
repentance,"— every day will become a day of 
pleasure. 

Is, then, the delay the safer, because you pro- 
pose to make it short, when you know by experi- 
ence, that one postponement ever begets another ; 
that a duty, deferred for one day, is so much the 
more easily deferred for a second, and, conse- 
quently, for many more ? Life, in short, consists 
altogether in a series of days: and, when each of 
the parts has been thus successively wasted, what 
is become of the whole? There is, therefore, no 
safety for the sinner, bat in immediate reformation : 
even, were the longest period of life absolutely at 
his command. But what shall we say to the real 
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of the pvocrMtyutingsiDiiet, when ipe^rc6eict 
IhMhn life;ia not iutoedt mea tat th« -slMr^M 

taaltk OK ^ttattitl^ is $mf Msdtfity for imtgHk/^f 
4i»^t ^'Wo kMw nol^" (a» tbtf pnoMife. imnidyi 
a^ <* what • &Kf umf boag fi«lhi.'**:Qr <i» Stb 
TimiiiB vBpMMflttk) ** what shall b» on liif • 
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•> Tofhmn;. who flatter thwmwJfwfl ii|Mm «iI«ik 
and°aQsaie:cn]OMMBt tf thcir-vlMdnraa* liio-iMBa 

a still higher authority. '< Thoo^K)! I Thii^Mgihl 
ihall thy smI be vequirad of lhee;"« llll!haticaii 

lifie caU it» but a .species of ineaoity^ that restvains 
those,, who are ccmsdous^ that all wkhin thesis js 
Uiherto in a state of oonfiisioD, aad mnprqwred 
tc^ receite this alamiag saminoos^ froai instaiitly 
ff^UJng their house in ordier, aad making of^thar 
aceoapt! ^ aagoyerndble passion fdr pleasufe, 
where it has been long and profusely indulged^ is 
nothing better than a derangemtnit of the mind ; 
foTrif a^manis depdved of the benefit of hia rea4m» 

• fro?, xxtii. 1. ^ luneiif. U. * Lokesikse^ 
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whether through the absolute toss or perTersioa of 
that faculty, or through its subservience to his 
headstrong appetites, the result, to himself, is the 
same ; with this unfortunate balance against the 
voluntary madman ;— that, whatever he suffers is 
but the just punishment of his crimes. 

Many, I doubt not, who are sufficiently con- 
scious that tbey are slaves to the habit of delay, 
■will set up the pretence, that they have tried, but 
in vain, to resist it : — that custom has unfortunately 
got the better of them ; and that, without a miracle, 
they must still proceed in the same track. But 
this, in fact, is only confessing the symptoms of 
their disease ; not proving that it is incurable, nac 
palliating their own folly. 

To such persons it might justly be said — ' Hav*^ 
you ever honestly endeavoured to work yourselves 
up to a great and energetic effort of self-denial or 
exertion? Have you tried the benefit of assiduous, 
nseful, and yet varied employment? Have you 
left no vacant time to be occupied by the enemy ? 
Often may you have pleaded — perhaps, vrith some 
feelings of real r^;ret — that you had not time for 
study, for piety, or even for charity. How much 
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better would it be, if you could s^j — that you 
bad not time to be vicious ? No man, you may be 
assured, who bas e?er tried tbe experiment of 
withdrawing himself for a time from sinful plea- 
sure, by engaging in some laudable pursuit, will 
deny, that the very feeling which accompanied the 
attempt, — the immediate state of mind, coiisequeDt 
upon the trial, — was comparatively delightful: 
while, at the same time, it created in him a con- 
viction, that it must be possible, at least, to perse- 
vere, and permanently to exclude that noxious 
habit, from which he has already enjoyed a mo- 
mentary exemption.' Especially might it be ur- 
ged to them — * have you had recourse to humble^ 
earnest, and diligent prayer ? Have you (impress- 
ed, as you ought, above all men, to be, with a 
deep sense of your own lamentable weakness) 
remembered the wonderful kindness and conde- 
scension of your Redeemer, and thankfully ac- 
cepted his atonement for your infirmities ? Have 
you ardently desired the help of Divine grace, 
and firmly believed tbe words of Him, who has 
said — " My grace is sufficient for thee" * — ? If 

• 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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you have not availed yourselves of these means 
of rescue; — if your merciful Saviour has thus 
opened for you so plain and broad a way to 
escape, and you have still neglected so great sal- 
vation, and have nerer sought even to taste of his 
bounty : be not so presumptuous, as to cast any 
share of the imputation upon Providence, — upon a 
pretended fatality, which it must be vain to resist ; 
but rather confess, that your own heart has de- 
ceived you; — that you have never fairly tried the 
experiment ; — that you are, properly speaking, in 
league with your enemy, and are wilfully shutting 
your eyes, as you approach that precipice, from 
which you must shortly plunge into eternal ruin.' 

The case before us, then, is io truth, as I before 
suggested, a very plain one. It is also a very ge- 
neral, and (I regret to add) a very infectious case. 
One fixed and inveterate procrastinator may justly 
he said to create many ; — to endanger all, whom 
his example can reach : for how ready will be the 
young and giddy votary of pleasure, eagerly 
catching at every shadow of excuse for dissipation, 
to exclaim- — ' Is it not too early for me to think 
of reformation, when I see, that many persons, so 
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mnch older and more experienced than niyee^ 
think it still time enough ta begin tfaat 'workt' 
And, how many weak and ignorant persona, old 
as well as yoong ; when tiiey witness tt long, and; 
apparently, secure and unponished penevenoHce 
in dome criminal coarse of life/ where, otherwise^ 
the station, talents, and reputation of tfab c^i^mler 
bespeak respect and esteem ; are so dazzled bj 
the brilliant side of his character, as to acc^ieace 
implicidy in the rectitude of the whole ; and be^ 
come servile copyists of that culpable part, which 
Is at once the most coiigenial to tbdr own wialies, ' 
and most open to imitation ! 

You, then, to whom age or situation give weight 
and authority ; you, more especially, who are the 
professed monitors and conductors of youth;— 
above all — you that are parents ; set, I implore 
jrou, before the eyes of all around you, — ^partica* 
larly of the young, the uninstructed, and of thos^ 
who are dependent upon j^our care^^-the example 
of an immediate return, and unvaried adherence, 
to the way that leadeth unto life. Remember, 
that their souls are in your hands : and that, whilst 
by a weak reluctance to begin the task of repent* 
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ance, you are putting off, perhaps for ever, your 
own chance of salvation ; you may, unawares, be 
dragging them likewise in your train towards 
eternal perdition. 

And you, who are but entering into the reflect- 
ing period of your age, or who, though more 
advanced in life, have scarcely begun to reflect; 
dream not, that health and strength, no, nor the 
example of those who precede you in years, in 
rank, or in knowledge, will ever justify or even 
palliate the folly of delaying to do that, whicb, if 
done, is equally salutary, or, if neglected, equally' I 
fatal, either to high or low, to young or old. 

Eternal happiness is the prize before you : eter- 
nal misery the penalty of failure. Lose not a 
moment, then, to gird up your loins for the con- 
test. If they, who strive for an earthly and 
corruptible (yown, justly fear to defer the exercise 
of their bodies, lest they should have to engage 
unprepared, and hopeless of tlie prize: so much 
the less does it behove the champion of Christ to 
put off the preparation of his soul; as the crown, 
for which he contends, is incorruptible, and the ' 
consequences of victory or defeat, alike eternal. 
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ON PURITY OF THOUGHT. 
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Matth. v. 8, 



I » < 



Blessed, are the pure in heart, for they shall see* God. 



,;;;-n,' 



The reward, which our blessed Lord here-.pror) 
posesi whatever be the precise meiatajrig of 'the* 
terms in which it is conveyed, cannot! bat be; of 
the lioblest and most exalted nature; Toj "see? 
God," we may be assured, implies' nothing less, ; 
than to enjoy a high degree of honour and: happi*; 
ness. Deeply interested, then,, is every foUb^er 
of Christ, to understand rightly the propertied of 
that virtue, to which He has promised this sublime; 
recompense; and to learn, how it may b6 
attained. . ■ .; 

The expression of " seeing God " may be un- 
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dentood, in this inttaaoe, (berideB the idtiiiiate 
new of baing admitted hareeller to the pteeenee of 
our Maker in aetate of Uim) to inclada a pranat 
Mwaid» in the privilege of lookimg^iip to luB^efeB 
here^ in parity and* holdiiig convorao ivith luni in 
prajer, pnube, and thankagirii^, with aibtt and 
gratefbl aenae of Ua {maedoe. The << pare la 
heart," to whom each a reward is held cot, miait 
be the pveb im TdtotfOHT ; more paiticalaily, flie 
pore in principle^ or intention ; — ancfa aa neier 
wilfidlf faididge or eneonrage any dktignB, orerai 
imaginationa, unfit to be diaplayed before a beii^ 
ofoonaonamata purity* '< Without , faoUmaaa,*' aryi 
the Apostle, ^^ no man ahall see the Lord."* A 
heart, filled with impure desires, and deligfafu^to 
dwell upon them, is no more capable of taldng 
pleasure in the pious offices of adoration aad 
praise, than it is worthy of bdng admitted to them : 
and, for the joys of hea?en, it is still leas qualified. 
God, who is purity itself, cannot be contemplated, 
by a creature conscious that he is voluntarily on* 
dean, in any other shape, than as a God of justice 
and vengeance. 

« Heb. xii. 14. 
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But it will not serve oar purpose, to be content 
with a general conception of purity. It is Buffi- 
ciently plain, that this most desirable habit must 
be esEcntially negative: in other words — that it 
must consist in an exemption from every thing, that 
would corrupt and defile the mind. To compre- 
hend it more particularly, therefore, we have only 
to inform ourselves, what sources of pollution 
must be excluded, in order that the heart may be 
truly pure. Now these we may collect from the 
mouth of our blessed Saviour himself. " Out of 
the heart," says he, *' proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : these are the things which defile a 
man."" These terms, though evidently not design- 
ed as a complete catalogue of human vices, appear 
to have been selected as denoting the most eminent 
of them ; and sufficiently prove, that, in the vievi 
of their divine Author, all vice, that is, every wilful 
breach of the moral laws of God, is so much im- 
purity or defilement. Hence it will follow, that, as 
every act proceeds out of the heart — that is — out 
of the thoughts and intentions — a "clean heart" 
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miuyt be a; heart free from all thoagfat of siich ac- 
ti6n8 ; and — on the other hand^— ^hat impurity of 
heart iAik8t'be[4ioiitractedby aNvilliAgQCisdtoib^ 
or entertanii' in any" shape; the atiggestEidiiavof the 
worlds (helAeBh, or die'deyil. •:.;:-.; 

It is not 'my intention 'to lead yoq^ at fMieseiit, 
iiito any farther rdflectioiNf ufioh tlie; doae, necesh 
sary^ '. and 'universal connection between> potity of 
thought and' propriety 'of; Qoiuiucft. : With* that 
tti^in of reasoning I may yenture to- hope that yoa 
are stiffiiciefttly fieiiniliar : for whoever has once con- 
sidered, wheiteih. all sin must have its beginning, 
especially, if he has weighed what the Scriptures 
say" upon that subject/ must be perfectly aware, 
that the wish and desire to commit any sin is the 
real commencement of it; and, if fully matured 
and ripened into a fixed intention, (waiting only 
for opportunity to manifest itself in the act) incurs 
all the guilt of the crime, though it should be de- 
feated in the actual commission of it. Of this 
truth, (I observe) so important, yet so plain, and 
equally consonant to common reason and to in- 
spired wisdom, I trust that you are all sufficiently 
convinced. Let me, then, rather turn your thoughts, 
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for the present, towards the means of attaining i 
purity of heart ; and towards the superlative bless- 
edness, both present and to come, of those who 
are so far advanced in it, as already, in some 
sense, to " see God :" that is, to reflect upon the 
omnipresence of the adorable Creator, no longer, 
like those who are conscious of a heart defiled by 
sin, with a guilty terror, and a wish to shrink, if 
possible, from his piercing eye ; but with a sense 
of gratitude, and comfort, and delight. ' 

Now, though a fixed and constant purity of 
intention is the great point, at ■which we must all 
desire to arrive ; and the control of the will, whea 
once formed, and settled upon some unlawful 
object, is the grand difficulty which we have to 
encounter; yet must our whole chance of success 
be founded, in the first instance, upon the manage- 
ment of those roving thoughts and wanderings of 
the imagination, which have, as yet, scarcely ac- 
quired the character of will or intention ; merely - . 
presenting to our view objects sufficiently attractive 
to awaken our appetites and passions; which 
then eagerly seize upon the prospect of gratifi- 
cation, and transport us into the true and ua- 
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handf if We >h«yeiBver learned the value of usefol 
etnpldyiii^t, of .edifying conversation,- and,* above 
all, of pmyer and reading * the word of God, we 
canaot be at' a loss for the besttneAoaof exclading 
him* 

f Our next concern most he ; when, either throngh 
our Qwn £ialt and negligence, or.by the wiles and 
malice of oar spiritual enemy; images of a hazardous 
and seductive- natpre have found access to our 
ipifids ; how to cgiectthem, and thus evade the 
evil,' to which' they tend. 

. ^It is sufficiently plain, that the moans, already 
Becommended for keeping out such<thoaght8/ most 
principally be relied upon for expelling them when 
admitted. But, on the other hand, it must be 
allowed, that the difficulty, in this state of things, 
is encreased. The stream cannot be so easily 
turned into the right channel, when it has already 
begun to take an opposite course. The exertion, 
then, to reclaim it, must be so much the more 
strenuous. 

Above all, let us be firmly persuaded, that our 
best efforts, in this contest, can only terminate in 
defeat, unless we make it our chief effi)rt to with- 
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tli-aw our attention from such thoughts. To dwell 
upon them is to encourage them; — to admit thera, 
in fact, into our hearts, which, then, and not 
hefore, may truly be said to be defiled by them ; 
for then only are they in possession of us by our 
own act and deed. The mere hazard of infection 
may be escaped, in general, by having recourse-^out 
of the number of innocent or useful employments, 
or even recreations — to those, in which we are most 
accustomed to find pleasure and delight : but, if 
this resource does not succeed ; — if the heart is 
already bribed, and, though " the spirit" may still 
" be willing, the flesh is weak," the plague is then 
begun ; and we need the aid of a power nothing 
Jess than divine, to stand, as it were, between the 
dead and the living, and arrest the progress of the 
disease, by enabling the yet vital parts to make an 
effectual stand against their adversary. In a word 
—if all proper occupation begins to appear unin- 
viting and tasteless, through the superior attrac- 
tion of something improper and forbidden ; we 
have no sure refuge but in prayer. The state of 
our minds (of which, in that case, we cannot but 
be conscious) should fill us with alarm, and con- 
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Vince ns, that nothing, bat Divine grace, can res- 
cue us from the snare into ^hich we are falling. 

Itia not to be understood, however, that, when 
we have betaken ourse) ves to prayer on such emer< 
gencies, we have done all in our power, and the 
band of God alone tnuat effect the rest. This 
would be misconceiving the very purport of the 
prayers which we are then authorized to adopf, 
and the principle of that reliance, which alone 
deserves the title of faith. We are to pray — ^nol 
for a miraculous and unaccountable change in our 
minds, but — for God's blessing on those rational 
means and diligent endeavours, which we najr 
employ (as indeed we are still bound) for that 
purpose : though, at the same time, vpjtb the most 
entire and humble conviction, that, without his 
aid, all our eflbrts must be in vain. Then may 
we hope to Gnd, that the avocations, Tcbicb we 
piously seek, as a relief and remedy for the dis- 
order of our spiritual frame, will gradually acquire 
a now hold upon our tlioughts, and recover aa 
interest in our feelings ; while, in proportion as 
right propensities gain ground, the vicioua inclia- 
ation will lose its atti-actions, and, in due time. 
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the heart will be restored to that purity which it 
desires. 

And now, my brethren, do we sufficiently com-^ 
prehend, what is the state of mind intended bf i 
"purity of heart;" and by what means it mayv 1 
and must be practicable, if we can but apply them* I 
with a zeal and vigilance proportioned to the ob- , 
ject, to acquire and maintain that state? Theal 
have we need of only one step more ; and that is ^ 
— to feel within ourselves fhat devout wish, thaf J 
anxious longing to possess the blessedness attached' 
to it, which alone can animate our zeal, and give* I 
energy to our endeavours. In this pursuit, wtft J 
must be in earnest ; and that, in all places, and: 
at alt times : for no time shall we ever experience,; 
no place shall we frequent, in which inducementtf 
will not be thrown in our way to n^lect and' , 
postpone, or even absolutely to renounce it, and* I 
substitute in its place some one or other of tbei' J 
thousand idols* which this world invites us t^| 
worship. 

Let us not imagine, as many appear to do, that/ ] 
it is a matter of insuperable difficulty, to be suffi-' 
ciently in earnest in this pursuit, or to withstand 
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these alhirehienti :-^hat, in fact, the desire of ihe: 
spiritoal life must spring up of itself within : oar 
hearts, and that our own choice has no cdncera 
with it* The .'d^^ree of zeal, to become ponessed 
of any.great, glorious, or lovely object^ depends^ 
in all cases; upon the scsise' of its excellence; — 
upon perceiving, how great,: how iglorioa8,'.hbw 
lovely it is. Thus, we have only to examine and , 
contemplate the nature of that blessedness, wludi 
** he who is faithfuV has 'promised to 'the pure ;in 
heart, and we shall • soon perceive, . how . exalted, 
howdelightfol, how truly blessed, is' the 'state: of 
those, who have attained «to it ; haw inexhaustiUe 
are the sources of its delights; and how regularly, 
and indeed necessarily they spring from the essen- 
tial character of purity itself. 

And, first; let us turn our. thoughts towards 
that share of it, which it niay be possible, to enjoy 
in this present life. 

< To "see God," literally, cannot indeed as yet 
be our lot. But, with the eye of faith, we may 
even here beliold him. Do ,we not all, in fact, 
'firmly believe, that he is truly such as the Scrip- 
tures represent him ;— not only .all power, but all 
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goodness: not onlyiinfinitelyjwise and jiist, but 
kind, patient, and merciful ? Do we not, also, 
equally believe,^tliat, being such, he is ever preseni 
to us, the witness both of all that we do, and of | 
all that we suffer ;^and ready to afford us instant 
relief and protection, whenever we faithfully inir 
ploreit? All this we most surely believe: well 
were it for us, if we as certainly and constantly 
kept it in view. It is the base objects of sensej 
which distract our recollection. We close oar 
eyes against our God ; be presents himself before 
us, and we will not see hira : he offers to us this 
great blessedness, but our hearts are not pur^ - 
enough to accept it. 

Little do worldly minds imagine, how practir 
cable it becomes, by habit, to take delight in mer ' 
ditating upon the bounty and perfections of thek I 
Maker; and how superior is that pleasure to all 
that they are accustomed to feel. In refined 
souls, the pleasures even of human friendship arise 
principally from a mutual reliance upon virtuous 
affections : and we are so far in love even with 
those shadows of goodness, which we discern in 
our fellow-mortals, that, from those, in whom we 
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Uiitik them pre-eminent, we would never, bj 
own clioice, be separaLod. £%'en when death ba8[ 
removed ttietn from us, we are willing to belierc^ 
them still near us, though unseen; Btill witncssM., 
of our actions, and conscious of oar love: aad , 
we feel a pleasure in doing or saying whateier «e 
conceive that they, if really present, Would sanc- 
tion and approve. How exalted and lasting, ibeo, 
must he the felicity of those, who, by a similar act 
of the mind (as they love and adore llietr Maker, 
not for any queationahle shadow, but for the per- 
fect and undoubted substance of holise&s and 
goodnese), are able to behold Him, as it were, 
ever present, ever great and glorious, ever merciful 
and kind ! That vision, the impure in heiut can 
never attain. They are, indeed, far from seeking 
it : for their sense of guilt forbids them to coneeive 
bim as he is — a God of mercy and long-sufleriog; 
and, as their imagination represents bim, they CjUj 
only think of him with terror. ^ 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that- — speaking 
of man as he is ; not, as he ought to be, — -we mnet 
regard holioesB and pollution, parity and impurity. 
not as absolute, but only as comparative teroui. 
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Which of us is able to contetDplate the righteous 
Judge of the world with that " perfect love,"' 
which " casteth out fear" ? The privilege of un- 
reserved admission, in this life, to the sight of 
God, is only promised to man, such as he might be. 
Of perfect purity, one only example was ever afford- 
ed to the world : but be it remembered, that this 
was a standard set up for oiir imitation ; that, by 
continually striving after such excellence, though 
we cannot actually attain to it, we may advance 
the further in holiness. In exact proportion as 
men succeed in this endeavour, they are repaid 
by the encreasing pleasure with which they medi- 
tate on the presence and superintendence of their 
heavenly Father ; whom they then learn to regard, 
not only as their best patron and benefactor, but 
as a friend, from whose presence they would not^ 
be removed, for all that this world can bestow." 
Were it once possible, that any man should havtt' I 
attained to perfect purity of heart ; — that he should* I 
feel assured of the entire approbation of his Ma- 
ker; that man would not only be willing to takfi* J 
his departure from this life, but would long ard-* 
ently to be delivered from this earthly tabernacle, 
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tba]^h<Mii^lit no longer see his God Mfitli tlie eye 
of faith and imagiMtion only, but behold him face 
to face, and be united with hini for evermore*: 

For — that we cuay.now carry our tlioagbts from 
this life to a better---<eye bath.. not Been, nor ear 
heardi, neither hath it entered into the. heart of 
man to cpnceive, what joys are lakl up' fyi thoK, 
who shall there be admitted to *^ ^ee God." Tbere, 
indeed, we may be assured, all desire of whit the i 
sensual here call pleasure will be. for ever abol- f 
ished ; but its place Mrill be supplied by a £bup mw 
noble, refined, and exalted capaciliy of. delight:-^ 
a sense of admiration and gratitude^ and lovt, 
ever encreasing, yet never disappointed ; directed 
towards the great Fatiier of Spirits^ no longer 
veiled in the clouds and darkness of impenetrate 
mystery, but made manifest in the glory of i^ 
presence. There, purified from the dix>ss of the 
flesh, we shall be capable of feelings as well as 
comprehending, that the same God, Mrho had ap- 
pointed for us, when upon earth, a system ol 
duties and a trial of obedience, is himself the 
source of our reward, and the completion of ou^ 
happiness.' ,: ■ jj.. . 
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Let us not marvel, much less repine, that the 
■particular nature of the enjoyments, in which that 
happiness will consist, has here been revealed to 
•vs only in indefinite and general terms. Are we 
sure, that our present faculties are capable of any 
I closer view of them? We must be content, that 
onrnotions of them, here below, should be chiefly 
such as are called negative ; that is ; rather repre- 
«enting to us, what they cannot be, than wherein 
they win positively consist. They cannot, for 
instance, be gross ; they cannot be sensual, adapt- 
ed to such bodies as we now inhabit. It follows, 
then, that they must be purely spiritual : and, as 
weare unable to form any conception of happiness, 
independently of occupation, we naturally recur 
to those Scriptural views, which place the felicity 
of the blessed in contemplating, adoring, and 
praising the Divine Majesty and excellence with 
unwearied and never-ending delight. 

Still, of the precise mode, in which this bbiJB^l 
pation is to constitute our bliss, we compr6ti^i{& 1 
little more, than we do of that heaven, which will J 
he the seat of it, or of the infinite and incompre- 
hensible Being, who will be its object. We inust 
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wait patienUy, thai, for that penod, wlieii i^sij^ail 




anfl adapted both to aee what w hit^ieito^mm 
to it. and to feel pleaaarea, which, as' ye^^ it^'&s 
1K> tacplties to embraQB. '' For now,' says SL 
^auV '^ we know in part : bottjb'en 'slialnf'w^^ 
i^yen^aq alfo w^ are known. ^ 
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been momenta in the expemice 
o, baa e?er senooaly rdfecteo oa 
in nature and prosp^^, when he baa HI 
acknowledged, bow fiur the pli^iire8\^oir& 
exceed thpae of the bodj; an^^eqpecmy^ 
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bow infinitely the delights, arising from the hope 
of Divine favour and protection, surpass all the 
gratifications that sense can convey* At mA 
moments, then, he was not without means of cob- 
jecturing, what unmixed joys must result from 
perfect holiness ; and of attaining to some appre- 
hension, however inadequate, of that serene and 
unbroken felicity, which the pure in heart shall 
hereafter experience. 
Such lucid thoughts, whoever has the power to 

• Philip, iii. 21. ^ 1 Cor. xm. f2. 
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revive, has also the power to entertain and encou- 
rage, till they impart a prevailing colour to all his 
meditations. May we, then, gladly avail ourselves 
of that power: for these are the rays, however, at 
first, brief and transient, of a pure and salutary 
li^ht, by which we may discover the low value of 
all temporal things, and direct our views towards 
things eternal. They are, in short, the genuine 

suggestions of the divine Spirit: — that Spirit, 

<'••■■"■' ■• ■. ^ 

which alone can effectually purify our hearts, and 

• -i .•,.■■ 

point our desires to heaven. If we neglect or ex- 
tinguish them, we shall become more and more 
the children of darkness, estranged from truth, and 
from our God. If, on the contrary, we cherish 
and adopt them, they will conduct us to comfort 
in this world, and, in the end, to that blessed 
vision of the glorious Godhead, which is the pro- 
mised inheritance of the saints in light. 
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2 Timothy hi. 15. 
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From a child thou hast known^the Holy Scriptures^ 
which arc able to make thee mic unto'^mlvation. ^ 

We find 'it her^ d^clared^ upon unqnestionaUe 
authority, that the Holy Scriptures can impart 
such ivisdom, as/ if its dictates befoUowed, is ca- 
pable of conducting mankind to eternal happiness : 
and this declaration is 'the more important, be-^ 
cause it is certain, that no other writings are able 
to teach that kind of wisdom, unless. in so far, as 
they . have derived it from the same hallowed 
spring. Now we cannot doubt, that the wisdom, 
which the Apostle here has in view, is the know- 
ledge of true religion : — a knowledge^ which many 
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Iiave felt it necessary to ^eek, though few have 
known where to find it. 

* ' YarioiHi have been the attempts of speculative 
men, to attain this object independently of revela- 
tion. That they shoald uniVeJhsalTy have felled, 
can excite little wonder, when we consider the 
wagnitiide of Ihe oikdeM^khi^ ;'v^ch^ wto tiothib^ 
less, than to disclose the essential nature bf tfi^ 
Snpreme fiein^, aild tftttnoe'to faUfer, what He 
must require in the conduct of tAeti to wutds him- 
iolf aiid 6*chf ^ber. These bcSd* Wperhfibttt^ 
were all founded iqpon the supposed p64fbr ^d 
sufficiency of human reason ; but thel Tesnit of 
them has only served to diq[>lay its weakness and 
incompetence in a more conspicuous light. To 
the systems, however, which they m'vented and 
taught, these projectors did not hesitate to give 
the jmme of wisdom ; styling themselves philoso- 
phers, or lovers of wisdom : while the extravagance 
and incoherence of their sevenal schemes decisively 
(MTOved, that true wisdom must have some higher I 
source. 

^ From the acknowledged failures of preceding 
(^peculators, those of a later date ought to have 
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discovered, that whatever depends upon a perfect 
comprehension of the Divine Mind, must of neces- 
sity lie above the reach of human reason : anil, 
resting on this foundation, the next step of reflec- 
tion might have been, that, in all probability, the 
goodnpss of God could not have left all genera- 
tions of mankind without some guidance on this 
important point. Having then once admitted, 
that such guidance was probable, they might soon 
have been convinced, that it had actually been 
afforded. They could not be ignorant, that re- 
cords existed, whether true or false, in which 
various persons were represented as having spoken 
to the nation descended from Israel, in the name, 
and as by the authority, of their God ; and even 
containing an entire code of laws, delivered to that 
nation under the same awful sanction. It was 
of equal notoriety, and recorded with an equal 
claim to truth and authenticity, that a new Dispen- 
sation, founded upon the former, and foretold by 
the prophets, had been published and propagated 
by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. They must 
have known, that this new law advanced a still 
higher pretence to the character of a divine Uevela- 
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tionj its Author baying assumed no less a title 
than that of ** the Son of God/' and having pro- 
mised salvation ta all who should believe ^n JiiiHr 
and keep his sayings. They must also have un- 
derstood, that the records of this new Dispensation 
bore witness to the fulfilment, in the person of 
Christ, of all the prophecies in the Old Testament 
relating to the Messiah ; — that they described him 
as having suffered death upon the Cross, according 
to his own prediction and assurance, for the sina 
of the world ; and having raised hiroself from the* 
dead, as he had likewise foretold. « 

All this, they must have been aware, waa con- 
tained in the sacred Writings, and avoiw^hed by 
tliera as truth. Having, then, gi-eat reason to 
suspect, that man is incompetent to frame a reli- 
gion for himself; and finding themselves referred 
to certain books^ as designed to supply that defi- 
ciency from the sources of Divine Wisdom, and to* 
set before them a pure, constant, and infallible 
rule of life ; they should have felt the necessity 
of ascertaining, whether the pretence of these 
books to a divine origin might not be just and 
well-founded. A very short progress in candid 
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enqiiiiy might then have satisfied their dmibts?' 
ant! convinced them, tliat the claim of the holy' 
Scriptures to be received as genuine and authentifl*" 
is supported by a far more copious, weighty and' 
connected body of evidence, than that of any othei* ■ 
books in the world. 

Such was the course, which, in common pru-' 
dence, all, who have doubted of the truth of Re-*' 
velation, were bound to pursue; both from the 
unparalleled importance of the question, and 
because, without such enquiry, it was impossible 
that they should ever feel satisfied respecting the 
security uf the ground, on which they had so 
rashly taken their stand. 

To us, who have been bred ia the belief of the 
Christian Revelation, the same researches are equal- 
ly necessary, though on a different account. If it 
is inexcusable in unbelievers, to have rejected what 
they have never examined ; it would be at least 
equally unpardonable in us, to be in any degree 

* A book hgenuine, nhen it U an uacorrupled cop; of wbat 
was originally written by llie person to whom it is attributed : 
it i» authentic, wben there is sufficient renson to rely upon his 
competence aud vera<;ily. 
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<Mttier for our. feitb ' or wvt^ lyMtioe^ >' It . (bf^MDi 
w,lh9»foi^ by a dUigaQtimd vr#ll;«G|g;fQ9|e4l»^l 
fillitbe «ftcrad booJui .nptAMtly i(Prf;oiM^qAif^ ^» 
minds in.*' the foitii qpoe .d^UffiTfiilr 4%4W.«IAW%!' 

Iwt , so to prnpnTfl oandro* 0»fwfln < \ ¥mii^ ,t}w i^i 

«icie pf St^Peltr) Ibat we iqi^ f }n»j9h}^ tq^^wpm, 
Wither to ftferjr naa tliaVia^Nib^A r^«u9Q]»t, {(>${,% 
bope that ia-m u» t^' ^ ,find,, tlu^ppawt^rwiji. n^if^ 
upon lb» divine autbori^y ofitho|M,iiMQwe4(,p}iglM« 

Ibo moie impeiiowky Bie .wQicallod ^ptmAftifR^ 
ipilt'tbeni diUgiraliy.in fe«rab io{^tha^,j«r/fH^^ 
which is not elsewhere to be found. In proportipn 
98 that stady becomes regular and habitual, it will 
also become ddightful ; and.wiU introduoQ usrrrQOt 
only to larger and clearer views of Divine. Qjuerf:^, 
aa manifested in our salvation, but— ^to.,^^ h- 
puliar knowledge and strong sense of pur, prfustif^ 
duties j which alone can lead to alauthfal.disicha;^ 
of them. 

ft 

I forbear to enter on the qoestion- — whiobp^ja 
t)ii^ and other protestant commuiHties, has. long 

• I Pet. iii. 15. 
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heen set at rest — whether the people, or any part 
of them, ought to be excluded from the free use of 
the Bible. Whatever proves that they are bound 
to read the Scriptures, as necessary to make them 
wise unto salvation, must also evince both the 
absurdity and the criminality of attempting to de^* 
bar them from that inestimable benefit. The sole 
pretence, indeed, under whiclj the use of the 
Bible has ever been denied to them, has been the 
apprehension that they might misuse it. It is only 
the more advisable, therefore, together with the 
Scriptures, to furnish such information concerning 
their nature and design, and such directioiir, 
respecting the plan and principle by which the 
study of them should be regulated, as may render 
it easy, even for the most unlearned, to reap the 
advantages of their admission to those treasures 
of Divine wisdom, without any danger of the ap- 
prehended evils. Now this, in fact, is the courae, 
which shouid, on all accounts, be adopted : for, 
though the " Words of eternal life" cannot be too 
easily approached, nor too earnestly imbibed ; 
yet, the more widely they are diffused, the more 
necessary it becomes, that any possible misap- 



.1 dJHlH JKBWmiXDLMA dii^A^ 

|)iriianoft#oi)i«Bmqppl^^ xd^ •tbemtaboiiliiitto 
%pxiou8ly guafldad •g«initu< > l?ha>iiiiM>miM{tri>di» 
orfeftibr the ggnwri v^indmsrimhtmitib MMKoftthe 
fiiUe^rall^' aibrleait^'be Mady to'iraaoedcQMbMt^ 
better the grand design oi Uye holy^ fi te ritiftiiitl tii 
fiCTiaariyiindetatood^aiidilleWbtftf)^^ 
thsf metlMdjef 'reading 4liem«i«^aM«i^^ # 

geated^lhe gmaier laitiM pMbaU|llyi«il^diilaalibaib 
«ftr indaed trfll it beudenied) hf^Btif iMiM^adteSl 
;inindythattbeyv*JMilM^>wli0a Ilieyiieiiilar.tfpMa^ 
MBMlyf of tfie^SoriptoiMv : aid deirtitiiles*^m»t «tid^ 
4HP)Eieeitain'iplan^^bttk«Mta ^oi\Bfkf^ giiiiilniljhirij|it 
jntoi tbaf gKatbaolieine» of advattoni^nnqfiiliai i ael^ftr 
irom profiting by their researches into* the iflepiMd 
'writings, that it is well if they do 'not fall .iitt6 
gross misconceptions of their ohaitict^ and 

value. ■ =i;,-: .{ i: t • 

The first point, then, to be ascertainet!, > wjil be 
the OBJECT orpurpose of Scriptural r^adna^' '>;» 
. 'On this will depend a second v ^bich igj^^-^h^ 
MEDBOD in which it' may best .be condacted^x 
^tnd— . .V i-t';--i 

^ Withu both these, a third pouit is deeply !»<» 
plicated, and that, too,tof the higheat momeat; 
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namely — Ihe spirit or frame of mind which every 
one should bring to this great work. 

It will be the remaining purpose of this dis- 
course, to examine each of these divisions in their 
natural order. 

No Christian can hesitate to admit, that it must 
be his chief object in searching the Scriptures, 
to reKolve that most interesting of all questions — 
" what must I do to be saved ?" — and that, in this 
question, all ranks and conditions of men are 
equally concerned. To acquire just and exalted 
notions of the Supreme Being, and of the duties 
and charities of men towards each^ other ; to be 
informed, hov? man is lost by natnre, and restored 
by grace ; to understand the natnre and terms of 
redemption through Christ ;— these are the wants 
of all mankind : to supply them, therefore, must 
be equally the great object of all. To clear up 
difficulties, to answer objections, and to vindicate 
the ways of God to man ; is the "office of those 
only, whom Providence has blessed with talents, 
learning, and leisure, for so arduous a task. This, 
therefore, is so far from being the proper object of 
Scriptural reading in general, that it is one, in 
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which the most namerous deacriptioa of read^s^ 
cannot safely venture to take any shai^J" 

Experience has but too plainly abewn, whut 
wild and mischievous notions may be aet afloi^ 

* It may startle many, who, from their earliest yean, ban 
contracted a kind of superficial familiarity with the Bible, to 
be told at last, that it is a book abounding in difficulties. Bat 
if such persona will deliberately ask themselves, how much, of 
what they have read, they have thoroagfaly uaderBtood, they 
will toon convince theoMelves, that, for whatever elear oonpie- 
hension of &itli or duty they have gathered firom the Seffi|ltafe^ 
they have been indebted to a comparatively aoiall pioportioi 
of its pages. Nor can they find it difficult to conceive^ wbj 
so many parts of the Bible should be beyond their comprehen- 
sion, if it is once suggested to them, that (besides the designed 
obscurity of the prophetical books) the import of innumerable 
paisages, both historical and argumentative, depends upon the 
peculiar idioms of the original languages ; upon the naannen 
and customs of the age and country in which they were writtea; 
upon the characters of the writers, the circumstances under 
which they wrote, and the situations and habits of those whom 
they addressed. And it will further tend, in no small degree, 
to reconcile them to this view of the sacred writings, if they 
will reflect, how amply Divine Providence has provided for 
their instruction and edification, in those parts which they find 
no difficulty in understanding and applying. 
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and disseminated, when persons of unsound jud 
ment and slender acquirements take upon theiri'^ 
selves to decide upon Scriptural doubts and ob-' 
scurities by the mere help of the Bible, not only* 
without note or comment, but without method ur 
direction. This, in fant, is an evil, which, in their 
case, might naturally be expected to occur. It is^ 
not, in the hrst place, very probable, that they . 
should enter upon such investigations with mindi 
absolutely unprejudiced. But, independently of 
prepossession, they cannot fail to meet with texts, 
which, taken detached and unconnected, neither 
compared with other passages bearing; upon the 
same subjects, nor considered with any reference 
to time or place, — to the known sentiments of tha . 
authors, or to the occasioD, on which they were 
written, may lead them to erroneous and even 
dangerous conclusions. 

And this observation would naturally direct 
our attention to the second branch of the proposed _ 
enquiry: namely; what method of Scriptural^ 
study is the best adapted to make men " wise uoi « 
to salvation." But, before we engage in tliat " 
question, it will be expedient to point out a pre- 
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IMtatkff csdtion, wlitch the cipiritual Wti1& 
those, who form the lowest clas8 of readers, must 
be deemed especially to require. 

In order that such persons may become capabk 
of making the best use of their Bibles, not ody 
some directions for their choice, method, and o^ 
der of reading, but certain pbepabatory instsdc- 
TIONS, are indispensably necessary. The manoet 
and construction of the Gospels themselves deci- 
sively indicate, that do one should take them in 
hand, but Tvith a mind prepared, as far as possible, 
to arrange and digest the divine truths which the; 
impart; and it is with this view, that catechismg, 
or compact and elementary forms of religious in- 
struction, have been compiled and employed in 
all ages of the Church. 

Upon this question, our convictioDs may be not 
a little confirmed by the consideration, how of^ 
it may now happen (thron^^h the exertions of pioas 
and charitable persons, who hope to serve (be 
cause of religion merely by an extensive dispersiffl) 
of bibles) that the Scriptures may fall into the 
hands of many amongst the most ignorant of maa* 
liind ; — of many, who, though tliey are nominatly 
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Chi<istiaiis, ba.re little more conception evenof th0 
itiodamental principles of Christian doctrine, than 
if they had happened to be bom where Christ wai 
never named. Now, to set persons of this de* | 
scription upon making out a scheme of Christian 
faith for themselves, with no other help than the 
bare text of the Scriptures, would be to mistake 
the very character and design of the sacred Wri-i 
tings. 

In them is the origin, in them the perfection, q^ ] 
all that a Christian is required to know or to d« ' 
for his soul's health. To tbem, every one, who 19 J 
able to read them, must ultimately hare recourse 
In them is expressed, though not with systematit , 
regularity, yet more beautifully, more pathetically^ 
more sublimely, than the height of human art can ' 
attain, whatever is needful to enlighten the dark- 
ness, to repress the pride, to correct the aberrationsi 
or to console the sorrows of man. But stillj 
in. tbem, that simple, compact, and methodical' 
display of the great scheme of redemption, from ' 
which alone the hitherto uncultivated mind can ' 
correctly and readily imbibe its first views ofl 
religious trulli, is nowhere to be found. 
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It cannot^ therefore, but be advisable, that they, 
.who take. an. especial interest. in the distribution of 
bibles. (and, in that. object, where bibles are acta- 
ally wanting, what conscientious and enlight^ed 
^Christian can fail to be interested?) should endea- 
TOur to ascertain, as ikr as may^ be praicticable, 
what.d^ree of information is likely to be posses- 
sed by those, on whom they propose to bestow -a 
copy of the sacred volume. In many instances, 
gross ignorance may justly be suspected : but^ m 
all bases, it must ^be expedient to - devise^ such 
means, , and employ such precautions, > as that, if 
possible, the Scriptures may by no person eVer 
be opened, until he has acquired at least some 
general acquaintance with the nature of his Cfarist- 
ian profession. 

Having thus far adverted to the necessity of 
some preparatory knowledge, as a foundation for 
the effectual study, of the Holy Scriptures, I shall 
reserve the remaining branches of our subject for 
a separate discourse. 



•H, 
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2 Timothy in. 15. 

From a child thou hast known the Holy ^rtpiwrc^"^ 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 



In the former part of this investigation, it was de- 
cided, that the Holy Scriptures ought to be equally 
open to all ranks of Christians ; that all, so far aff 
they are able, are bound to avail themselves of 
that advantage; and, that the chief object of 
Scriptural reading should be to all men one and 
the same ; namely; — to learn "what they must do 
to be saved." It was also concluded, that th^ d 
study of the Scriptures, to be an effectual sourctf ** 
of that wisdom, which leads to salvation, should- 
at least be preceded by some general knowledge* 
of the Christian faith. We are now, therefore, 
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prepared to resume the second priacipal divism 
of the subject, in which it was proposed to eii<- 
qoire, in what mbthod that study may bebt be 
conducted. v 

To take a right view of this question, we vmt 
Ifeffn mib coasidering* whether it. is. to be iMippos* 
ed, that all parts of the sacred Books were intend* 
ed for the immp^ate iise of fill persons, however 
different in habits and qualificationa* Now thigis 
^, point easily decided; for^: cppt^mplatiog Ubii 
inspired character of the wholet ajad^ .a^the same 
time bearing in mind the infinite wisdom and gooct 
ness. of the spirit which dictated tbam we ait 
oompeUed to infer, that writings so clear and 
simple in some parts, so obscure and mysteiioos 
in others, cannot all have been designed for the 
same description of readers. 

There cannot indeed be a doubt, that it sboald 
be as truly the main object of the most able and 
learned theological students, as of any otfier chBS 
of Christians, to keep sight of ^ the way that 
leadeth unto tif^:" and that, whenever their bibli- 
cal study is ato directed,, the choice of their reading* 
should be, in principle, the same as thai of the 
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most unlearned ; pointing their chief attention to 
snch parts of the Scriptores, as most plainly and 
forcibly tend to confirm their Christian faith, and 
to remind them of their Christian duties. But 
persons thus gifted must be allowed (or rather — ■ 
required) to employ no inconsiderable portion of 
their time in tendering auch serviced to the Chrie^ 
tlan community, as no others are capable of: — in 
clearing up obscurities ; in developing the import 
of figurative and allegorical passages ; and' in ra- 
moving those misconstructions, from which herd* 
^iefl and schisms, nay even deism and intidelity, 
have beefi known to arise. On what parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, then, must their labours, for such 
purposes, be occupied ? Evidently, on ^se ver]^ 
poftiond, which ordinary readers are cautioned to 
decline. ! 

On the other hand ; since it is equally clear> 
that these are the duties of such persons only ; it 
■>vill behove the unlearned — (I might better say — ■ 
all, who have less learning — all, in short, except 
those, who possess a sufhcient share both of know^ 
Ledge, diligence, and leisure for those more cook 
plicated and lofty branches of study) — to content 
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'ihemaelves with fleriving ihe essential principles of 
Christian faith and practice from a selected course 
lof Scriptural reading; such as, upon deliberateei- 
'^rience, they find adapted to the measdre of their 
meana and acquipemeiits. 

^ Now, it must be allowed, that, if the method of 
lillidy, to be adopted by persons of low qaaliflcs- 
■tione, is to be restricted by the rules here proposed, 
it iDUBt be confined, comparatively, to a very nar- 
row field: but, at the same time, it may be insisted, 
that, within that field, the Holy Scriptures contain 
" the words of eternal life" so plainly written, that; 
"he who runs may read them." Ft is not the 
question ---how difficulties are to be surraonnled 
^^^^ by such persons ; but — how they are to be evaded: 
^^^H • — how they may avoid whatevermightiovolveihem 
B^^" in doubt and perplexity, without losing, at the 
I same time, any thing essential to their in&tructioa 

I and benefit. Besides ; to persons of scanty leisure, 

I it is of the first importance, that their course of 

^^^P reading should be so arranged and contracted, Bs 
^^^H that they may be able to repeat it within - a rea- 
^^^* gonable period; and to acquire a familiar knov- 
I ledge of those plainer and more practical parte 
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of tlie Scriptures, which ai-e best adapted to their 
exigencies. 

Hence it is easily perceived, how unadvisable 
must be the system of those, who make a pointof 
reading the Bible from the beginning to the end, 
without deviation, distinction, or omission; and 
jmagine that they are thus fulHltiiig an indis- 
pensable duty. Under such a system, it may oAen 
happen that the entire study of a day (or possibly 
of many days) may have been occupied in such 
portions, as an ordinary reader can neither apply 
nor compretiend : while those parts, which he 
could not fail to understand, and which, as often 
as they recurred, would impress him with lasting 
sentiments of piety and virtue, cannot be more 
frequently, nor, probably, more attentively con- 
wdered, than those of the most acknowledged and 
impenetrable difficulty. 

Are we, then, to infer, that both the Bible itself, 
and the various descriptions of those who are in- 
terested in reading it, should be so classed and 
arranged, as to point out to every one, according 
to bis rate of knowledge and capacity, what parts 
to read, and what to pass by : and — can' this be 
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practicable? Such an arrangement, certainly, b 
not practicable ; and, happily, it is unoeceBsaty. 
-What parts of the Holy Scriplarcs each indiridual 
should read, and which of them the most freqaeirt* 
]j, none but himself can peremptorily decide: bat 
both these are questions, on which, generally 
speaking;, (that i& — supposing' common senee, aod 
upright intentions) every individual is capidite of 
deciding for himself. 

The directions necessary for that pDrpose are 
few and simple. Whatever stiikes a plain reader 
as involving an insaperable difficoky-~>aa. being, 
to him, either absolutely uDiatelligible; or, t6em- 
ingly, contradictory to those notions of the Attii* 
bntes of God, or to those principles df moral doty, 
which he clearly collects from the general tenor of 
the Scriptures ; is one of tlK>se passages from 
which he should entirely abstain, until be bas pro- 
cmred such helps, as may enable him to ^iter upon 
them with a better prospect of advantage. 
': Again ; he may have met with other portions 
of Scripture, of no very profound op perplexing 
aspect, bttt from which, nevertheless, be ha^ not 
beea able, with bis best «ideavoii», (through the 
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want, perhaps, of a proper cine to their import) to 
deduce any rule or inference for his belief or prac- 
tice. If, then, his present leisure from necessary 
occupation is so confined, as barely to afford time 
for acquiring the most indispensable religions in' 
struction by the readiest means, it is clearly ad* 
visable, that he shonld rank such passages also 
with those, which he will do best to postpone ; in 
the hope that it may be the will of God, at some 
fature period, to grant him such further command 
both of information and time, as may justify him 
in resuming them. To dwell upon them, under 
his present circumstances, would be only to rob 
the plainer and more useful parts of the Bible of 
that time and attention, which they require and 
deserve. 

It will remain, then, that the Scriptural reading 
of that description of persons, who form at present 
(and probably ever must form) the largest propor- 
tion of every Cliristian community, shonld be, in a 
great measure, confined to those departments of 
the Scriptures, from which, as often as they return 
to them, they feel themselves deriving sensible and 
immediate benefit ; which at once enlighten their 
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fjl^l^riiMt Hmdk;* .TboM ffaM^a^ 'Uyei^ v^rfii* 
aunt piii^^ ggt^JbtfawMbimi the^ftoaMwto?! rf. Imw 

pliM^cinrg fiew of . Jvhat iAlmiglitir Gao^napaibt 

(tf tiinportance to *' his welfare.'. Socb^ it ^ is ; evi- 
^Qti are the historical books of the lie w. Testa* 
meat ; that is ; the four Gospels, and the Acta of 
the ' Apoistles. With these he will b^n,. And.' in 
tboseiprincipallyt will he exercise himself throogh 

,f*,I^egKt ill succession, he will give his attention in 
tbcis9fiftrtS)9£the01d Testamrat, which ;affi>rd4h9 
fta^v^str andr most exalted, views of the AttribjatM 
of God, and of the moral and social obligations 
of man. In the history of the Creation and Fall of 
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man, he will see the foundation and necessity Of 
that re-adoption through Christ, which was the 
end and completion of God's dispensations upon 
earth. The lives of the Patriarchs ; the promise 
made to Abraham, that "in his seed, all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed ;"' the train 
of events preparatory to the deliverance of the 
chosen people from Egypt, and their establishment 
in the land of Canaan ; and, above all, the pro- 
mulgation, the form, and the substance of the 
Mosaic Law ; will amply convince him, that all 
the recorded instances of particular Divine inter- 
ference in the concerns of mankind are but the 
parts of one great and consistent scheme, termi- 
nating in the restoration of man to a capacity of 
God's favour through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
upon the Cross. 

The Books of Joshua and Judges, of Samuel, 
and of the Kings, form links of no small moment 
in the same chain of evidence; and will shew him, 
through many chastisements, as well as many de- 
liverances, that the Omnipotent Jehovah never 
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: I» the {Nrofdietical writings, he will ^asAj; MtQttf 
Mid remark those passages, of whieh the fiilfi]iMi<t 
is* ffointed out in the Gospel, as relatitig^ to thiit 
coming and character of the Messiah.- I/uttiyi 
be will proceed to the Epistles, which bc^ is pioit 
better prepared to understand; and in liieHi be 
will see the nature of faith, and tbfe doctrine o( 
salratioin- through the atonement of the'iCrosii^ 
loost carefnlljr.and akUfulljr guarded agaioat «nis4 
conception and abuse. ■ ;^ ■ 

.i< Being thus enabled to decide, to what bteks of 
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So'iptui'e he shall principally attend, ami in wh^ 
cvder he shairtake them, the pupil of the Pivine 
Word will easily perceive, that those, which he 
had been instructed to read first, have, for th^ 
same reasons, the strongest claim to he imprinted 
upon his memory by frequent repetition. On 
every successive perusal, both the articles of faith, 
and the lessons of duty, which they set l>efore 
him, will be more clearly comprehended, more 
deeply felt, and more firmjy embraced. ■; 

He will, moreover, find, on returning to those 
Scriptures, which he had formerly read, that va-* 
rious parts of the sacred Books throw a strong 
light upon each other. As a commentary upon 
the Scriptures, nothing can be of equal value, so 
far as they are applicable, with the Scriptures 
themselves. To say nothing of the explanation of 
the prophecies of old by the events recorded in 
the Gospel, many texts of moral import may be 
pointed out, by the mere comparison of which, 
obscurities may be elucidated, and seeming coQ-> 
tiodictions reconciled. Never, indeed, is any 
reader so well qualified to ascertain the sense of 
particular passages, as when he carries with <\&m 
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throaghont the general tenor < and principles of tbe 
whole. Tet, ev!en in tbe midst of the plainest 
narratives - and instructions, be . roust ^ expect to 
meet with' some depths and recesses, which, upon 
the principles already- laid down, he -will find it 
advisable, and indeed unavoidable, to leave, as be 
found tbem, unfathomed and obscure. 

It is now time to add a few words upon the 
third and last head of this important - subject ; 
namely, tbe kind of. spirit, which .every ; cm 
should bring to tbe study of the Scriptures 4— s 
point of such vital interest, as may well be reserved 
to close this discussion, in order that the last and 
deepest impression upon our minds may be that 
of its weight dnd value. 

Of that spirit, the pervading and invigorating 
principle is a profound and uniform . veneraticHi 
for the all-wise and merciful Being, by whose 
Word we aspire to be enlightened ; filling our 
hearts with joy and gratitude for the high privilege 
of admission to that sanctuary of Divine know- 
ledge, and our minds with a determination never 
to neglect or abuse it. 

With sentiments of reverence will naturally be 
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joined those of humility ; than which no virtue ii 
more closely adapted to the nature of fallen raan^ 
— no grace more absolutely required by our Lord 
in his disciples; — none more peculiarly demands 
in receiving the truths of his Gospel. A mind^ 
truly humbled by that mean estimate of its ow 
powers and endowments, which the habit of lookl 
ingup to Infinite Wisdom cannot fail to establish,- 
will consult the Oracles of God with the most ab^l < 
solute submission, not only of its will, but of its 
jodg^ent. The sense of apassage, when honestly 
doubted, may lawfully be called in question ; but, 
i^en we are once assured of its meaning, we 
cannot presnme to question its authority. The 
disciple of Christ must come to him " aa a little 
c^d," and " receive with meekness the engrafted 
word."' 

It may almost appear superfluous to add, that 
a most essential feature of the spirit, in which a 
Christian should enter upon the study of the Scrip- 
tures, is an earnest desire to profit by it. For no 
other purpose, indeed, can a sincere Christian be 
supposed to open his Bible, than that he may 
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read and d^est it- to liift 8oiiV« healtb. To this 
great end, bis utmost diligence, his most serious 
attention, most be directed. But little wiU tbey 
avail, unless be makes it the subject of his prayers. 
(K all the occupations of a Christian, the perusal 
of the Scriptures the most obviously reminds hin 
to implore help from above ; that, since they were 
written for his learning, he may be enab.ed to 
learn;— since they propose objects to his faitb, \ie 
may be disposed to believe ; and-— -since they 
command what he is to practise — he may be readj 
to obey. 

Whoever humbly and earnestly prays^ that, as 
often as he applies for instruction to the Word of 
God, its Divine Author may be pleased to open 
his mind, so that he may see and embrace the 
things which belong to his peace, will doubtless be 
heard. In this sense, it may most emphatically 
be asserted, that every one, who seeketh, findetb. 
But let us not persuade ourselves, that the ignorant 
part of mankind are authorized to ask for the fa- 
culty of seeing through such obscurities, as even 
the most learned are unable to penetrate. This, 
in fact, would amount to praying that a miracle, 
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or rather an accumiilation of miracles, should be 
wrought in their favour ; and that, without any 
adequate end or purpose whatever. 

In conchision ; if it has been made plain, that J 
the d^ree of attention, which any person can 
properly bestow upon the more obscure and diffi- 
cult parts of the sacred writings, must, in all cases, 
be proportioned to the hope, which he can rea- 
sonably entertain, of deriving instruction and edi- 
fication from them ; it must inevitably follow, that 
the less capable any one may be of such arduous 
researches, the more is he bound to devote such 
leisure, as he can command^ to the study of those 
parte, which are plain and open to all. The frequent 
repetition, indeed, of such more familiar portions 
of the Scriptures, is an exercise not to be despised 
or neglected by the most enlightened mind. The 
simplest of all truths are the most important also ; 
and it may happen, that they, who the least require 
to be informed, have the greatest need to be re- 
minded of their duties. 

And where shall they seek for more impressive, 
more affecting admonitions, than those which the 
Bible presents to them ? Where else are those 
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tlrothsy which speak most powerfoUy to the homaH 
heart; which are adapted to calm its vain terron; 
to check its idle and ill-directed hopes ; to detect 
ita selfishness, or to alarm its sapineness; so 
clearly, so forcibly, or so pathetically stated, as in 
the Holy Scriptures? How often do we find the 
royal Psalmist expressing, in the strongest terms, 
not only the instraction and advantage, but the 
sftpport, the comfort, and the delight, which \^ 
drew from the Law of God ! ' And yet, the Law, 
to which David refers, could contain only those 
books, which had been written before his tiine. 
What would he have said, if he could also have 
read the sublime compositions of the Prophets ? 
With what raptures — had he been born in after 
times — would he have hailed the glorious day- 
spring from on high, which shines forth in the 
heralds of the Gospel ? 

If, then, we are truly solicitous to draw, as from 
a pure fountain of living waters, the genuine 
truths of our holy religion ; to possess the true and 
only secret for obtaining safe counsel in all diffi- 
culties, and sure consolation iu the hour of distress; 

' p8. cxix. passim. 
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to maintain in our minds a constant sense of the 
Divine superintendence ; and to keep eternal life, 
and the path which leads to it, perpetually before 
our eyes : let us make the Word of God our study 
by day, and our meditation by night ; let this be 
our monitor, our guide, and our friend. 



THE END. 
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